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AUTHOR'S PBEFACE 



ENGLISH TRANSLATION 



As Messrs. Bedsoh and Willubis some years ago made a careAil 
and accurate translation into English of my ' Modem Theories 
of Chemistry,' I very gladly accepted their friendly proposal to 
undertake the translation of this smaller book. 

It may appear somewhat doubtful whether the long-felt 
want of a small text-book on Theoretical Chemistiy has not 
been satisfied by the books recently published by Polls, Bemsen, 
and Ostwald. These books are themselres so different &om one 
another and from mine in method and intention and in their 
conclusions, that iiiej all may be able to exist side by side. This 
conclusion is satisfactorily confirmed by the ready reception 
which the German edition of my book has received. 

In writing this work I hare not considered the requirements 
of students alone, but have been deeirona of offering something 
to those friends of scientific investigation who have neither the 
intention nor the time to concern themselves with the detuls of 
chemical investigation, bnt wish to become acquainted with the 
general conclnsiona arrived at. 

With this object in view I have abstained fix>m too la^;e a 
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use of the nnmerical results of observations and measurements, 
and liave avoided giying detfdled descriptions of experimental 
methods. 

The book has, therefore, in the main been written &om 
memory, and nnmerical examples have been taken from the 
existing literature only where it appeared absolutely necessary 
for the clearer understanding of the subject. The general — I 
may say the philosophical — review of the Bnbject has been my 
chief aim, to which the details should be subordinated. I may, 
perhaps, be permitted to express the hope that this mode of 
treatment will especially meet with approval in England, where 
80 wide a circle of readers interest themselves in the general 
results and conclusions of scientific investigations. 

LOTHAR MEYER. 

TObinqbn : Deeember 30, 1891. 
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TEANSLATOES' PEEFACB. 



The reception wliich our translatioQ of Lothar Meyer's * Modem 
Theories ' met wifih, has encoan^ed us to present to the public 
an English version of the author's emaller and less technical 
work on Chemical Philosophy. 

The revised sheets have been submitted to the author, and 
■we have gladly availed ourselves of the valuable suggestions he 
has made. As the nature of the book is set torth in the author's 
preface specially written for this translation, there remains only 
to add that we trust this book may not only be found valuable 
to the student of chemistry, but also to those who are interested 
in science generally. 

THE TRANSLATOES. 
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OUTLINES 

OF 

THEOEETICAL CHEMISTEY 



S 1 . Deflnitioii and Proviuee. — Chemistry is a moet importaat 
branch of nataral science. As the haman mitid ia incapable of 
embracing knowledge in its entirety, it is necessary to divide 
science into several branches. The sciences may be classified 
either according to the methods of investigation employed or 
according to the objects investigated. In the first syatem we 
distinguish between descriptive science, sometimes inaptly 
termed natural history, and natural philosophy, which should 
in reality be styled natural history. 

The investigation and deecription of the various objects as 
they occur in nature is the problem the descriptive sciences 
have to deal with, whilst it is the aim of natural philosophy 
to investigate their geneaiB and transformations, and to endea- 
vour to discover the cause of these changes. Chemistry ' belongs 
to both branches of science. 

If we examine any natural object, such as s rock, an ^mal, 
or a plant, we find, as a rule, that it is composed of many dis- 
similar parts. The rock is composed of different minerals, the 
animals and plants are composed of different organs; these, 
again, are built up from more elementary forms, such as cells. 
This subdivision cannot be carried on indefinitely : we finally 
arrive at forms of matter which cannot be split np by mechanical 
means into dissimilar particles. Chemistry is the science which 
investigates and describes these ultimate constituents, of which 
■ The origin of the word ' Chemistiy ' 1b not kncwn with certainty. 
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all natural objects are compoaed. Chemistry is, therefore, a 
ftrndamental portion of all descriptive science. 

Bat, on the other hand, diemistry is also one of the ezplanf^ 
tory sciences. AhnoBt all the natural phenomena with which 
we are acquainted are of a complex nature ; the eruption of a 
volcano, an earthquake, a thunderstorm, a fire, the life and 
growth of animals and plants, and nomeroos other occurrences, 
are composed of several distinct phenomena, such as light, heat, 
sound, electricity, evaporation, and other changes of condition. 
Natural philosophy treats of these elementary changes into 
which natural phenomena resolve themselves. Natural philo- 
sophy embraces physics and chemistry. Itia the aim of physics 
to investigate and explain those elementary changes which 
affect the properties of bodies without altering their material 
composition. Chemistry deals with the changes which adect 
the material nature of the substance. Chemistry, then, is the 
science which treats of matter and its changes. 

§2. CharaoteriitioB of Chemioal Change. — Numerous material 
changes in natural objects are continually teking place, such as 
the formation of organic compounds in plants, the various 
changes which animal and vegetable bodies nndei^ either in 
nature or by the agency of man ; for example, fermentation, 
putrefaction, combustion, the extraction of metals from their 
ores, the preparation of food, drugs, dyes, and innumerable other 
materials. These changes in the composition of bodies have 
been taking place from time immemorial before the eyes of men, 
generally, indeed, at man's desire ; but in spite of this, for 
thousands of years they have been involved in obscurity, and 
even at the present time they remain incomprehensible to the 
majority even of educated people. Although chemical changes 
ae continually taking place everywhere, the cause of these 
changes is difficult to recognise. This peculiarity of chemical 
phenomena is an inherent result of their nature. By exposing 
one or more substances to certain conditions, an entire change 
in their nature is effected. This may be brought about by ex- 
posing the Bubstence to the action of heat, light, or percussion ; 
indeed, in some cases a chemical change takes place when the 
substance does not appear to have been subjected to any kind 
of external inflaence. Sulphur bams, and leaves in its place a 
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pungent-smelUng gaa. Goal is heated, uid producea coal gas. 
Ores heated with charcoal yield metals. Iron ruats in the air. 
Molten lead changes into lithaige, a doll powder, which is 
reduced to lead when heated with charcoal. These cfaangea, 
and thonsands of similar transfonnations, appear to be of a 
myBterioos and marvellous character. 

Compare them with such phenomena as the movement of a 
felling body, the reflection or refraction of a ray of light, the 
heating and cooling of a body, the action of one magnet on 
another, Ac., and we see that it is not very difficult to study the 
whole course of most physical phenomena ; whereas in the case 
■of chemical changes the beginning of a reaction is, as a rule, 
immediately followed by its conclusion, bo that it is impossible 
to perceive the intermediate stages. This is the reason why 
chemistry remained for thousands of years a mere collection of 
recipes and mystic formnlse, in spite of the labour which had 
been devoted to its advancement. This explains, also, how it 
was possible for chemistry to exist for centuries in a condition 
hardly worthy of the name of a science, side by side with a 
highly developed state of physics. 

§ 3. Hethod of InTesti^tion. — The high state of develop- 
ment which science has attained at the present day has been 
gained by a logical application of the method of induction. The 
numerous isolated facts presented to our observation are bo 
classified that allied and analogons facts are arranged together 
for the purpose of comparison. The laws and rules resulting 
from this comparison are gradually expanded and generalised, 
or, if necessary, more sharply defined, and their application 
limited. The knowledge of such laws does not satisfy the 
human mind — it desires to learn the reason, the cause of the 
existence of these laws. 

Now, this knowledge cannot be gained from observation. 
It is only attained by an effort of our intellect, which solves the 
connection between the phenomena under observation and the 
causes which produce and modify them. 

The knowledge of the causal connection of phenomena ia 
consequently subjective, and it always remains an open question 
to what extent it is co-ordinated to the objective world. The 
investigation of this point is a second problem for science to 
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solve. We proceed by assnmmg more or lees arbitrarily a cer- 
tain cause for each group of phenomena. Then, withoat refer- 
ence to &ct8, we proceed to draw or ' deduce ' all the conclusions 
that can be logically developed from the ' hypoUiesis.' We 
call this development the theory of the events in qnestion. A 
comparison of the theoretical deductions with the observed fiicts 
is the sole means of ju^ing the_ correctnees of the theory and 
of the hypothesis on which it is based. So long asfacts and 
theory t^ree, we are justified in regarding the theory as accurate, 
but not as absolutely and infallibly true. 

If the theoretical conclusions and the fects do not agree, 
then the hypothesis is false, or the extension of the theory has 
been incorrectly carried out, and the errors most be sought out 
and corrected. Hypotheses and theories contradicted by ob- 
servation must be rejected ; doubtful theories may oflen be use- 
fully retained so long as they facilitate the Borrey of a large 
number of observations. The best supported theory must never 
be r^^arded as absolutely true : a high degree of probability 
is the utmost to which it can attain. 

As examples of a few of the hypotheses which have attained 
this highest d^ree of probability, we may mention Newton's 
hypothesis that the heavenly bodies exert a mutual attraction 
on each other which is inversely proportional to the square 
of their distances ; Hnygen's hypothesis that light is an undu- 
latory movement of the ether ; and tiie hypothesis of Daniel 
Bernoulli and R. Clausins that in the gaseous state the particles 
are in rapid rectilinear motion ; And many others might be 
cited. 

If we ask how far a happily chosen hypothesis and a correct 
theory can carry us on the path of knowledge, we find we must 
be content if, by their aid, we can follow and discern the causal 
connection and the necessary results of phenomena until we 
arrive at certain values which remain unaltered in the various 
changes taking place. These unchangeable values are termed 
' constants,' They may be real values or only express propor- 
tions or ratios of such things as number, weight, length, space 
or time. A 'constant' is not of necessity absolutely invariable. 
It is sufBcient for our purposes if it does not undergo any ap- 
preciable change in the phenomena under investigation. Con- 
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seqnently the conatants we arrive at, in a certain group of 
phenomena, need not of neceesity form the limits of onr know- 
ledge, bat may in tnm form the snbject of research, if wa 
investigate the conditions nnder which they vary, and in this 
way arrive at constants of a higher order. Bnt in spite of all 
the progress we have made the determination of the constants 
still remains the problem for investigation. We are content 
when we sncceed in predicting the phenomena which result as 
-a natural consequence Irom certain constants, and the varying 
relations which these constants bear to eadi other. 

S 4. Development of Chemical Theories. — The indnctiTe 
method was first applied in chemistry at a comparatively late 
«tage in its history. It was only at the end of the seventeenth, and 
more particnlarly dnring the eighteenth centnry that all the then 
known facts were systematically arranged and a logical classifica- 
tion of bodies into combustible and incombustibie, bomt and nn- 
bnmt, was made. The hypothesis which was employed to acconnt 
for the difference between the two large classes of bodies proved 
incorrect. This hypothesis assumed the existence of a peculiar 
■combustible principle, the so-called ' phlogiston,' in all combna- 
tible substances. Combustion consisted in the evolution of 
phlogiston. In recent times it has been shown that the phlo- 
giston theory is not altogether devoid of trnth. For what was 
formerly termed phlogiston is almost identical with our present 
notion of potential enei^. It was during the two hundred 
years when the phlogiston theory prevailed that the application 
■of inductive methods revealed the general truth that matter 
■can neither be created nor destroyed. This discovery led to 
conclusions rendering the doctrine of phlogiston untenable, and 
resulting in its replacement by Lavoisier's theory of combustion. 
According to this theory the process of combustion is not due 
to an evolution of phlogiston, bnt to ' oxidation ' — that is, to the 
■combination of the combustible body with oxygen, one of the 
-constituents of atmospheric air. 

During the period of quantitative analysis, which b^ins 
with this theory, great stress was laid on the investigation of 
the proportions by weight in which different substances unite 
t<^ether, and thus a new field of research was opened up, which 
rapidly acqnired unexpected dim^islons. 
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The most important result of tliis new development was to 
strengthen our knowledge of die fact that nothing is lost and 
nothing is gained when substances undergo chemical change. 
When substances unite together, the weight of the compound is 
exactly equal to the sum of the weights of the constitnentB. 
When several bodies act on each other, it was formerly a difficult 
matter to decide which were compounds and which were consti- 
tuents ; but by the light of this new law the question can easily 
be answered. When red-hot iron is hammered it yields forge- 
ecales, and on exposure to damp air it rusts. In either case it 
gains in weight ; consequently it has combined with something, 
and not lost anything as was formerly supposed. It has com- 
bined with oxygen, and the increase in weight is equal to the 
weight of oxygen the metal has united with in its conversion 
into oxide (rust or forge scales). Consequently the oxide is 
the compound and the metal is a constituent ; but in the last 
century the reverse was held to be the case. In this way 
' quantitative chemistry ' effected an accurate distinction between 
elementary bodies and their compounds, and imparted a degree 
of exactnesB to the methods of investigation, of which in previous 
centuries there had been no conception. 

We are acquainted with about seventy bodies which have up 
to the present time resisted all attempts to decompose them. 
We therefore consider these substances as invariable in composi- 
tion until the contrary is proved, and consequently regard them 
as the fundamental constants of chemistry. The aim of the 
science of chemistry is to investigate the laws which govern the 
combination of these elementa, and to determine in what way the 
character and properties of the compounds are affected by the 
nature of the constituent elements, 

§ 5. Stoeohiometrio Lawa. — The further investigation of the 
quantitative composition of chemical compounds led to the found- 
ation of the science of stcechiometry ' by Jeremias Benjamin 
Richter. The most important facta of stcechiometry were dis- 
covered almost simultaneously by Proust. The fact pointed out 
by Proust, that definite chemical componnds always contain their 
constituents in fixed and invariable proportions, was strongly 
disputed by no less an anthority than C. L. Berthollet. 
> T<t vTotx*''! tti6 coQBtitaenta. ittrpop, the ni 
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Kichter'H viewB on the lairs which govern the combination of 
acids with bases to form salts remained for a long time neglected 
and almost nnnoticed. The credit of esbabtishing the valae of 
these laws (so far as they were correct) belongs to J. J. Berzelins, 
who obtained important aid from an hypothesis proponnded by 
John Dalton. 

The fandamental law of stoechiometry, discovered by Bichter 
and confirmed and developed by Berzelios, states that all tme 
chemical changes (i.e. changes of composition) take place between 
definite volumes or weights of the sabstances. This is eqnally 
tme whether a snbstance decomposes into its constituents or is 
formed from its constitnents, or when different compomids ex- 
change one of their constitnents. 

When water is formed from its consti^uentB 7'98 parts by 
weight of oxygen unite with one part by weight of hydrogen, 
never more or less, and the two constitnents are produced in 
exactly these proportions when water is decomposed. 

All other substances, whether elements or compounds, behave 
in the same way ; that is to say, they only enter into combination 
or undergo decomposition in definite and fixed proportions by 
weight. 

It often happens that the bodies nnite together in several 
distinct proportions, but these different proportions always bear 
a simple relation to each other. 

This empirical law is known as the law of multiple propor- 
tions. For example, there is another compound of hydrogen and 
oxygen, hydrogen peroxide, which contains 15'96 parts by 
weight of oxygen to 1 part by weight of hydrogen — that is, twice 
as much oxygen as unites with 1 part by weight of hydrogen in 
water. By mixing these two oxides of hydrogen a liquid is 
obtained in which the quantity of oxygen lies between that con- 
tained in water and in hydrogen peroxide. The resulting liqnid 
is not a chemical compound, but merely a mechanical mixture, 
for itfl properties are those of its constituents, and the act of ad- 
mixture is not followed by those changes in the material nature of 
the substances, which are characteristic of chemical combination. 

Nitrogen forms a larger number of oxides, in which <me part 
by weight of nitrt^en is combined respectively with 05696, 
1-1392, 1-7088, 2-2784, and 2-8480 parts by weight of oxygen. 
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The relation between these qnantitiea i& expressed by the 
whole numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

The nuniberB indicating the proportions in which substances 
unite tt^ther are called ' combining weights,' or stoechiometric 
quantities. It is remarkable that they apply not merely to two 
given elements but to all elements without exception. For ex- 
ample, one part by weight of copper is combined with 0'1263 
part by weight of oxygen in cuprous oxide, and with 0*2526 part 
by weight of oxygen (i.e. exactly double) in cnpric oxide. The 
quantities of sulphur combined with one part by weight of copper 
in the sulphides ore also in the proportion of 1 to 2, cnpric 
sulphide containing 0*5062 and cuprous sulphide 0*2531 part 
by weight of sulphur; 02531 part by weight of sulphur on 
combustion unites with 02526 part by weight of oxygen. This 
is exactly the qnantity of oxygen which unites with one part by 
weight of copper to form cupric oxide. 

The combining weights for copper and sulphur and for copper 
and oxygen are also valid for the compounds of sulphur and 
oj^gen. This rule is true of all elements. It may be generally 
expressed in the following words : — 

If we know the proportions by weight in which a series of 
elements unite with a certain given element, then these elements 
either unite with each other in the quantities represented by 
these proportions or in some simple multiple of them. K A, B, 
C, D represent the proportions by weight in which the different 
elements unite with a definite quantity of another element, then 
any compound of these elements can be represented by the 
formula 

n.A+n,.B + n,.C+nj.D + ... 

when n, «, ji„ n^ represent whole (generally small) numbers. 

The values A, B, C, &c. are the fundamental constants of 
atoDchiometry. 

§ 6. Atomic Hypot^LeBis. — The stoechiometric laws are purely 
empirical, and were discovered by induction. They have been 
confirmed by thousands of experiments, and their validity is in- 
dependent of any hypothesiB. Bnt the bnman mind suspects a 
cause for every law, and is disinclined to acknowledge the exist- 
ence of a law unless it can accoant for the cause of it. 
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GcmBeqnently the Btcechiometric lawB, which itre now regarded 
ae the most important orer diBoovered in natural acience, were 
at first treated with neglect, until John Dalton investigated 
these lawB and discovered a simple explanation of them. 

Daltcm investigated two gaseons compounds of carbon and 
hydrc^n, and found that the ao-called heavy carbnr^ited 
hydrogen now called ethylene contained exactly half as mnch 
hydrogen combiiied with one part by weight of carbon as Is the 
case in light carburetted hydrogen or marsh-gas. To explain 
this and similar observations concerning the oxides of nitrogen 
Dalton made use of an old and much-dispnted hypothesis. He 
assumed that all elements consist of very minute indivisible par- 
ticles, having a definite weight, termed atoms,* and that chemical 
componndB are produced by the union of theae atoms. 

This hypothesis was by no means new. More than two 
thousand years ago the Greek philosophers energetically debated 
thecontinuity of matter — whether matter completely fills thespace 
it occnpies, or whether it is composed of very minute individual 
particles sepvated from each other by spaceB. These partdclea 
were termed atoms on account of their indivisibility. 

Bemocritus and many othera based their system of natural 
phUoBopby on these hypothetical atoms, and attempted to ex- 
plain the transformations of the nniveree as a result of their 
• properties and rapid movements. Aristotle and his followers 
could not tolerate the idea of the existence of an empty space 
between the atoms, but maintained that the whole space Is com- 
pletely filled with matter. This difference of opinion survived till 
recent times, but at the present day the tmth of the atomic 
theory is no longer a matter of dispute. Dalton does not 
appear to have troubled himself about this discossioQ. He made 
use of the atomic theory becaoBe it enabled him to explain 
without difficulty the fact that the elements combine only in 
definite proportions by weight, and that if certain elements 
unite t<^ther in several different proportions these proportions 
bear a simple relation to each other. We assume that all the 
atoms of one and the same element have the same weight, but 
that this weight varies for different elements in the proportion 
of their stcechiometric quantities. Let A be the weight of the 
■ 4 iirttiat, the individbls. 
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atom of ft certain element, and B that of another ; then it ia ob- 
vionB that a compound of one atom of the first with one atom of 
the second, e.g. A + B, must contain half as much of the second 
as another componnd A + 2B. 

As all particles of snch a compoimd have the same compt^i- 
tion, then any nomher of particles or any given quantity of this- 
substance will contain the constituents in the same proportion 
as the individual particles, viz. in the proportion of the atomic- 
weights or in a simple multiple of them. 

The atomic theory offers an exceedingly lucid explanation of 
the purely empirical law of combining proportions. 

It is clear we can only deduce from the stKechiometric values- 
the relative, not the absolute, weight of the atoms, as we only 
know the relative number of atoms contained in a compound. 
Black oxide of copper contains one part by weight of oxygen to- 
8*959 parts of copper. If we can by any means prove that this. 
oxide contains an equal number of copper and of oxygen atoms, 
then it must follow that the weights of the atoms of these two- 
elements are in the same proportion to each other that the con- 
stituents are in the oxide — namely, as 1 : 3-959, The copper 
atom is 3*959 times heavier than the atom of oxygen. This pro- 
portion by weight always remains the same, and is independent of 
the number of atoms of the elements entering into combination. 

§ 7. Symbols. — Baltonimaginedtheatomstobesmall spheres,, 
and represented the atoms of different elements by varions sym- 
bols enclosed in a ring or circle, thus : — 

1 Atom . . Oxjgeu Hydrogen Nitrogen Catbon Salphut Phoapboroa- 
O CD • © O 

Atoms of the metallic elements were represented by circles, 
containing the initial letters of their names. Berzelins omitted 
the circle as iaconyenient, and used the initial of the Latin name 
to represent the atom of any element. This system of notation 
is now universally adopted. Both Dalton and Berzelins placed 
two or more symbols close together to indicate that the atoms 
had entered into combination. 

The number of atoms is indicated by prefixing a numeral or 
by the use of indices. The device of Berzelius for representing 
a double atom by drawing a bar through the symbol is no longer 
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nsed. Two atomB of hydrogen may be represented by the fol- 
lowing aymbols, 2H, H„ H', EH. The second of these aymbola 
is moat frequently employed. 

§ 8. TTnit of Atomic WeiglttB. — We have already seen (§. 6) 
that the weight of the atoms cannot be deduced directly front 
the combining proportions, and that it is only possible to decide 
how many times heavier or lighter one atom is than another. 
This, howeTer, is all that is requisite for the development of 
chemical theory. It is not necessary to know the weight of 
individual atoms. The composition of any mixture of different 
substances can be equally well expressed in grams, ooncee, or 
pounds, and in the same way the composition of any cbanical 
compound can be expressed in terms of any unit of weight that 
may be selected. If we choose the weight of an atom of a given 
element as nnity, we can by means of the stoechiometric values 
express the atomic weights of the others in terms of this stan- 
dard, so that a number is obtained for each element, which 
shows how many times heavier it is than the unit. 

Dalton's proposal to take the atom of hydrogen, the lightest 
of all the atoms, as unity is at the present time universally 
adopted. But for many years it was the custom to follow the 
example of Wollaston and Borzelius, who, for certain practical 
reasons, took the atom of oxygen as their standard. It is ob- 
vious that there will be a great difference in the atomic weights 
according to the standard selected. If hydrogen is taken as 
unity, it is clear that the atomic weights will be proportionally 
larger than is the case when the heavier atom of oxygen is taken 
as the standard. Just as in measuring distances, the numbers 
are larger if we reckon by feet instead of metres or by kilometres 
instead of miles. Now some atomic weights are smaller than 
that of oxygen, so in order to avoid fractions Wollaston took as 
his standard the tenth part, and Berzelins chose the hundredth 
part of an atom of oxygen, so that an atom of oxygen=10 or 
loo. This standard yielded atomic weights whidi were in some 
cases larger tiian 1000, and are now no longer nsed. 

§ 9. Determinatioa of Atomic Weights from BbBohiometrio 
Values. — We have already seen (§ 6) that the relative values of 
the atomic weights can only be calculated from the composition 
of a chemical compound as determined by ^^thesis or analysis,. 
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Trlien tlie number of atoms ooDtained in the componnd is known. 
Bat the number of atoms cannot be directly determined, and 
can only be deduced by the help of hypotheses varying in degree 
of probability. Water is composed of oxygen and hydrogen in 
the proportion l^ weight of 7-98 : 1. It does not follow that 
the atomic weights of these elements are iu this ratio, but only 
that the weight of all the hydrogen atoms in a given quantity of 
water bears this proportion to the total weight of the o^gen 
atoms combined with them, so that 

n.H : m.O=l : 7-98 

when n and m represent whole (unknown) numbers. The 
atomic theory only teaches us that a certain nnmber of whole 
atoms of one substance has combined with a definite number of 
whole atoms of a second element, e.g., n H with m 0. The values 
of m and n are not known. It is one of the most important pro- 
blems in theoretical chemistry to determine the number of atoms 
which are united together in different compounds. 

§ 10. Fint Attempt to determine tlie Atomic Weights. — ^At 
first sight it would appear to be the simplest plan to r^ard the 
proportion by weight in which two elements unite together as 
identical with their atomic weights. But this is not possible, 
because many elements unite together in different proportions. 
In black oxide of copper one part by weight of oxygen is united 
to 3'959 parts by weight of coppw ; but in the red oxide, twice 
as much copper, viz. 7'918, is contained. Is the atomic weight 
of copper 3'959 or 7'918 times heavier than that of oxygen? 
There does not appear to be any reason why one number should 
be selected in preference to the other. If we choose the first, 
then we have the formulfe 

Ou =: 3-958 +■ 1, for the black oxide 
and 

Ou, 0=7-918 + 1, for the red oxide. 

If we take the second value, then we have 

Cu 0,= 7-918 + 2, for the black oxide 
and 

Cu 0=7-918 + 1, for the rod oxide. 
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BerzelioB selected the second ralne, bat it haa been replaced 
by the first, which is now nnirersally regarded as correct. 

Dalton advocated the greatest simplicity. He assumed the 
existence of only one atom of each constitnent in many com- 
poonds, in which, according to onr present views, several atoms of 
one of the constituents are contained, e.g. 

Proportion by Foaicuna. 

Wsight. Dalton. Beraelina. 

Water . . 1 : 7-98 HO H,0 

Ammonia . . 1 : 4-67 HN H,N 

Ethylene . . 1 : 5-985 HO H,0, 

According to Dalton's views, the atomic weights of oxygen, 
nitrogen, and carbon are to the atomic weight of hydrogen 
in the ratio of 

O : N : C : H = 7-98 : 4-67 : 5-985 : 1 ; 

bnt according to Berzelins th^ stand to each other in the 
proportion of 

O : N : : H = 15-96 : 14-01 : 11-97 : 1. 

The weights which Dalton regarded as the atomic wei^ts 
of oxygen and carbon are only half, and in the case of 
nitrogen only one-third, of the atomic weights accepted by 
Berzelias. 

§ 11. Chemical XqiiiTaleiits,^At the beginning of tho 
present century Wollaston proposed that the chemical symbols 
shonld represent the equivalents as determined by experiment. 
In this way he hoped to avoid the want of uniformity resolting 
from the nse of the hypothetical atomic weights. Those qnan- 
tities of different substances which produce the same, or nearly 
the same, effect were regarded as eqnivalent. The expre^on 
was originally applied to those quantities of different acids 
which are required to neutralise a fixed quantity of a given 
base, and also to those quantities of different bases which are 
required to neutralise a certain weight of a given acid. The 
expression was afterwards used in a vdder sense, and was 
applied to all Mnds of substances, inclnding the elements. It 
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is obvious that do element can be strictly equivalent to another. 
It ia only eqairalent in certain respects — namely, in its capacity 
for uniting with a third substance, or displacing it in s com- 
ponnd. 

We r^ard as equivalent weights of the elements those 
quantities which, have in this respect the same value, and we 
<x)mpare them as we do the atomic weights with one part by 
weight of hydn^;en as unity. The equivalent weights of the 
elements are, therefore, those quantities of the elements which 
can enter into the same combinations as one part by weight or 
■one atom of hydrogen, or can unite with one part by weight or 
one atom of hydrogen. The first definition holds good for the 
metals and semi-metals; the second is true of the non-metals, 
because all the latter can combine with hydrc^en ; but only a 
few of the metals are able to form hydrides. 

By means of this definition the equivalent weights can 
easily be determined by experiment. One part by weight of 
iiydrogen unites with — 

19'06 parts by weight of fluorine 
3537 „ chlorine 

79-76 „ bromine 

126-S4 „ iodine 

7"98 parts by weight of oxygen 
16-99 „ sulphur 

3d'48 „ selenium 

62-50 „ tellurium 

4-67 parts by weight of nitrogen 
10-32 „ phosphorus 

24-97 „ arsenic 

39-87 „ antimony 

2-99 parts by weight of carbon 
7 08 „ silicon 

One part by weight of hydrogen is replaced in its compounds 
by the following quantities of different metals. These quan- 
tities of the metals will consequently be able to unite with the 
non-metals in the proportions stated in the preceding table, e.^;. 
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35-37 parts hy weight of chlorine, 7-98 of oxygen, Ac. Of 
the lighter metals — 

7*01 parts by weight of lithium 
23-00 „ sodium 

39-03 „ potassium 

85-2 „ rubidium 

132-7 „ cEesium 

4-54 parts by weight of beryllium 
12-15 „ magnflsinm 

19-95 „ calcium 

43'65 „ strontium 

68-45 „ barium 

9 '01 „ aluminimn 

The following qaantities of the heavier metals expel one 
part by weight of hydrogen firom water or hydrochloric acid, 
•and replace it directly or indirectly : — 

27-4 parts by weight of manganese 

27-94 „ iron 

29-3 „ cobalt 

29-3 „ nickel 

32-55 „ zinc 

37-8 „ indium 

55*85 „ cadmium 

59-4 „ tin 

103-2 „ lead 

107-66 „ silver 

203-7 „ thallium 

Totally different results are obtained in the case of many 
metals if we determine directly the quantity of metal which will 
unite with one equivalent weight of oxygen (7-98 parts) or of 
chlorine (35-37 parte). 

The oxides, sulphides, cblorides, and bromides contain the 
following qoantitieB of metals united to 1 equivalent weight of 
oxygen (7'98), sulphur (15-99), chlorine (35-37), or bromine 
<79-76). 
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Theee ditferant proportions stand in a simple relation to 
eacli other : — 

7-83, or 9-13, or 13-7, or 18-27, or 20-55, or 27-4 parts by 
weight of manganese ; the ratio is ^ : ^ ; ^ : f ; } : 1. 

8-74, or 17-48, or 26-22 parts of chromium ; ratio, J : J : 1. 

18-63, or 20-95, or 27-94 parts of iron; ratio, f : j ; 1. 

656, or 98-4, or 196-8 parts of gold ; ratio, i : i : 1. 

31-59 or 6318 parts of copper, and 99-9 or 199-8 parts 
of mercnry ; ratio, i : 1 — and so on, for all the other elements. 

It was soon foond to be very difficult to decide which of 
these different values should be regarded as the trae eqairalent 
weight, and he represented by the chemical symbol of the 
element. For a long time the quantities of the non-metals con- 
tained in the first table were regarded as the true equivalent 
weights ; bat the values in the second table have never come into 
actual use. On the other hand, the equivalent weights fer the 
metals contained in the table were, with the exception of those 
of berylliam and alumininm, in nse for a considerable period. 

§ 12. Eleotrolytla Eqnivalenta. — The electrolytic law of 
Michael Faraday has been used to insure the oniform deter- 
mination of equivalent weights. Faraday found that when an 
electric current is passed through a so-called conductor of the 
second class, an electrolyte (i.e. a substance which can only con- 
duct electricity when it is decomposed by the current), the 
quantity of the substance decomptBed is proportional to the 
intenaty of the current. 

If one and the same current passes throngh two electrolytes, 
then the several constituents deposited are electrically and 
chemically equivalent to each other. 

To determine the equivalent weights of the elements by 
means of this law, it is only necessary to decompose some of 
tiheir compounds by a current which simultaneously decomposes 
a hydrogen compound, and det^Tmine experimentally what 
weight of the given element has been liberated in the same 
time as one part by weight of hydn^en. On the whole, this 
method yielded more uniform results than those obtained by 
chemical analysis ; but still different values were obtained for 
certain metals, according to the nature and composition of the 
compound investigated. 
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For eiBiaple : — 

Copper . . 31-59 and 63-18 

Mercury . 999 „ 1998 

Iron . . 18-27 „ 27-4 

Anotter difficalty presented itself. The componndB of many 
«lemente vonld not conduct electricity and were found not to bo 
'decomposed by it, and consequently the determination of the 
equivalents by electrolysis conld not be systematically carried out, 

§ 13. Crystallographio Equivalence. Isomorphint. — In 1819 
Eilhard Mitscherlich discovered the important law of isomorph- 
ism, which has been used by Berzelius and other investigators 
for the determination of equivalence. Mitscherlich found that 
«ertain elements can replace others in their compounds without 
producing any essential alteration in the crystalline form of the 
snbstance. 

These compounds and the elements which mutually replace 
'each other are said to be isomorphous even when the elemeute in 
the isolated state do not exhibit any similarity of crystalline form. 
The replacement always takes place in stcechiometric quantities, 
«o that a certain quantity of one element replaces or is replaced 
by a definite quantity of another, its cryatallographic equivalent, 
while the other constituents of the compoand remain unchanged. 
Isomorpbous compounds have the power of crystaUiaing together 
in such a way that they form homogeneous crystals independently 
of the proportions in which they are mixed. The alums, the 
vitriols and their doable salts, the phosphates and ars^iates are 
well-known examples of groups of iaomorphons compounds. 

Unfortunately no element has yet been discovered which is 
isomorphouB with hydrogen, so that the crystallographic equiva- 
lents of the other elements cannot be directly compared with 
liydn^en, the usual standard. But by starting with the equiva- 
lent weight of an element which has been determined by one of 
the other methods, we con ascertain the cryetallographio equiva- 
lents of any other elements of the same isomorphic group. If 
any members of this group exhibit isomorphism with ot^er 
elements we can go on step by step until the equivalents of a 
large number of elements have thus been determined. Potas- 
sium is isomorpbous with rabidiunt, caesium, and thallium. 
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The equivalent weight of potassium 39'03 {§ 11) is iaomorph- 
onsly replaced by 85-2 parts by weight of rubidium, 132'7 of 
ceeeinm, and in many compounds by 2037 parte of thallium. 
Thia last quantity is isomorphous with 113'4 parts of indium. 

Whether sodium is, strictly speaking, isomorphous with 
potassium is a disputed point ; many analogous compounds of 
these two elements certidnly exhibit identical crystalline forms, 
but as a rule they do not crystalliBe together. If we are 
justified in regarding the instances of identity of crystalline form 
as cases of isomorphism, then 3903 parts by weight of potassium 
are equivalent to 23 parts of sodinm, and these are equivalent 
to 701 parts of lithinm and 107'66 of silver. 

But the equivalent of silver can be replaced isomorphously 
by 63-18 parts by weight of copper, and the latter metal is a 
member of the group of metals forming vitriols and can be 
isomorphonsly replaced by — 

S8'6 parts by weight of nickel 
S8-6 „ cobalt 



55-88 
54-8 
651 
24-3 



iron 

manganese 

zinc 

magnesium 



The four last elements are isomorphous with 39'91 parts 
of calcium, and iron is isomorphous with 27*04 parts of 
aluminium and 52*45 parts by weight of chromium. 

Calcium is also isomorphous with 87*3 parts of strontium, 
136-9 parts of barium, and 206*4 of lead. 

In some compounds zinc can be replaced l^ 111'7 parts of 
cadmium. The highest oxides of chromiam and manganese 
enable us to pass on to the non-metals and semi-metals. For 
the chromates and manganates have the same crystalline form as 
the sulphates, seleuates, tellarates, molybdates, and tungstates, 
and the permanganates have the same crystalline form as the 
perchlorates. The isomorphism of these salts provides us with 
the following crystallographic equivalent weights : — 

31-98 parts of sulphur 
78*87 „ selenium 
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126'0 parts of tellnriam 
95-9 „ molybdennm 

183-6 „ tnngsten 

35-37 „ chlorine 

Further 79-76 parts of bromine, 126-53 partB of iodine, and pro- 
bably 19-06 of fluorine are iaomorphona with 35-37 parts by 
weight of chlorine. 

There are several other large groups of iBomorphona elements. 
The phosphates, vanadates, and arsenates are isomorphous. In 
the &ee state arsenic ia isomorphous with antimony, bismuth, 
and tellurium. But it is obvious that the crystallc^^phic 
equivalent can only be deduced from the isomorphism of the 
compounds, and not from the isomorphism of the free elements, 
for in the latter case there are no means of ascertaining what 
weight of the one element can replace a given weight of the other. 
It is assumed in certain minerals that sulphur is isomorph- 
ously replaced by arsenic and antimony ; if this is really the 
case then we have the following crystallographic equivalents : — 
30-96 parte by weight of phosphorus 
74-9 „ arsenic 

207-3 „ bismuth 

51-1 „ vanadium 

119'6 „ antimony 

Silicon, titanium, zirconium, thorium, and tin form another 
isomorphous group, and tin is related to the isomorphous group 
of the platinum metals containing platinum, iridimn, osmium, 
palladium, rhodium, and ruthenium ; these two groups are thus 
brought into relation with each other, and the following equiva- 
' lents are obtained : — 

28'33 parts by weight of silicon 
48'01 „ titanium 

90-4 



232-0 
118-8 



ZLTConium 
thorium 



platinnm 
iridium 
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191'0 parts by weight of oemiam 
106-2 „ palladium 

1027 „ rhodium 

101-4 „ ruthenium 

If the somewhat donbtful isomorphism of titanium and iron be 
admitted, this f^up may thus be brought into relationship with 
the iron groap. Some of the crystallographic equivalent weights 
arrived at in this way may not be correct, for doubtlesB some of 
the cases of iBomorphiam may prove not to be genuine. But 
the great advantage of this method ia that it can only give one 
equivalent weight for each element, whereas the other methods 
would yield two or more equivalent weights. 

After the discovery of the law of isomorphism Berzeliua re- 
garded the crystallographic equivalent weights as identical with 
the atomic weights, except in the case of K, Na, Li, Ag, of 
which he determined the atomic weights by the nse of their 
electrolytic equivalents. The identification of the crystallo- 
graphic equivalents with the atomic weights oflered a lucid ex- 
planation of the phenomena of isomorphism. Imagine that a 
crystal is a regular structure composed of small particles of 
matter, called molecules, the molecules being themselves sys- 
tematically built up of a definite number of atoms. If in each of 
these particles one atom is replaced by another of similar shape 
and dze it is clear that the whole structure will remain un- 
altered in shape and arrangement. This is obvious, for experi- 
ence shows us that, although the crystallographic equivalents 
vary considerably in weight, they all occupy approximately the 
same space. 

We are, however, acquainted with a series of cases in which 
it is apparently not permiBsible to assume that replacement 
takes place atom for atom. In innumerable compounds the 
equivalent of potassium (39'03) is isomorphously replaced by 
1401 parts of nitrogen and 4 parts of hydrogen, and scarcely 
the slightest difference between the two classes of compounds is 
to be found. Consequently since Mitscherlich's first discoveries 
it has been assumed that an atom of potassium can be iso- 
morphously replaced by the ' compound radical ' ammonium 
(NH4=18'01), composed of one atom of mtrc^n (N=14'01) 
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5nd four atoms of hydrt^en. But if this la possible in one case, 
it may frequently happen that several atoms replace one single 
atom. If we admit this, then the whole foundation of these 
consideratioiis is weakened: 107-66 parts by weight of silver 
are iaomorphonsly replaced by 63-18 parts by weight of copper : 
this may mean that one atom of silver is replaced by one of 
copper. Bat if we assume that each atom of silver is replaced 
by two atoms of copper, then the atomic weight of copper will 
be 31*59, which is identical with the chemical equivalent weight 
given in § II. 

Another weak point in determining atomic weights by 
isomorphism is tbat many elements most be omitted, and 
hydrogen amongst the number. As a natural consequence the 
atomic weights can only be referred to the unit by making cer- 
tain arbitrary assamptions. In feet we have already started 
with the arbitrary aBsumption that the equivalent weight of 
potassium aa compared with hydrogen is 39-03. If we had 
taken it as half, or, likeBerzeliuB.afldouble this value, we should 
have obtained for all the other elements values half or double their 
present atomic Weights, and it would not have been possible to 
prove that tliese valnes were incorrect. 

§ 14. Thermio EqnlTslenta. — In 1819, at the time when 
Mitscherlich discovered the law of isomorphism, two French 
chemists, Dulong and Petit, observed the existence of another 
simple' relation between the chemical combining weights of the 
elements and a physical property, viz. their specific heat or 
capacity for heat in the solid state. The atomic weights are 
approximately inversely proportional to the specific heats, and 
conseqaently the product of these two values is nearly the same 
for all elements. In order to make this law valid Dulong and 
Petit found it necessary to alter the combining weights of some 
of the elements. Although these changes were not at the time 
generally welcomed, they are now universally adopted (except^ 
in the case of a few small errors), and all the more recent specific 
heat determinations have confirmed the accuracy of the law 
of Dulong and Petit. This important law is of general appli^ 
cation. It gives the same values as the law of isomorphism 
and meets with the same difficulty, for here ^;aia the results 
cannot be directly referred to hydrogen as the standard, for Eolid 
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hydrogen has not yet been invoBtigated. If we take any of thd 
crystallographic equivalents mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, aad multiply each by the specific heat of the element, we 
obtain approximately the same product. 

The ezplanatioQ of this fact is very simple. A^ the spedfic 
lieat is the amount of heat required to raise the nnit weight of 
a substance from 0° to 1° C. this product represents the amount 
of heat required to raise the equivalent weight by 1° C. The 
weight of the given element, which is heated 1° C, is termed the 
thermic equivalent weight. If we regard this as the atomic 
weight, then the product of the atomic weight into the specific 
heat is the atomic heat, i.e. the amount of heat taken up by 
one atom. It is clear that the atoms of the different elements 
have the same capacity for heat. The law may be simply ex- 
pressed by saying that the atomic heats of all the elements are 
approximately equal. 

This law applies without exception to all the malleable 
metals, to almost all the brittle metals, and to the majority 
of the non-metals. The following table contains in the first 
column the names of the elements, in the second column nnder 
c Uie specific heats, in the third the thermic equivalent or thermic 
atomic weight A, and in the fourth the prodnct A . c, the atomic 
heat. The specific heat of most of the elements has been deter- 
mined between the boiling point of water and the mean temper- 
atnre c^ the atmosphere, but in the case of easily fusible elements 
the determinations are made at temperatures below their melt- 
ing points, as most bodies exhibit abnormal specific heats at a 
temperature near their melting point. 



SpecdlloHat 


Atomlo Widght 


Atamio 
Hue 


O'Ml 


701 


6-6 


0293 


23-00 


6-7 


0-26<) 


24-3 


6-1 


0'21* 


270 


6-8 


0174 


30'96 


6-4 


0-178 


31 dS 


5-7 


0166 


39-03 


6B 


0-170 


3991 


6-8 


0-129 


48-0 


6-2 


0-iai 


63-4 




0133 


64-8 


8-7 



Lithium . 

tiodium 

UagnesiDm 

Alufflininm 

Phoaphonu 

Holplinr . 

PotassiDm 

Calciam . 

Titaninm . 

Chromium 

Manganete 
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»». 


SiwiiUlaHwt 


Atomio WeiglK 


AMnfa 
A.< 




01 u 


66-66 


6-1 


Cobalt 


OlOT 


58-6 


B-3 


Hidtel 


0-108 


«8-6 


6-1 




0096 


6318 


BO 




0-091 


66-1 


6-1 


GaUiiim 


0W9 


68-8 


5-6 




0-0T7 


783 


S6 




0-OSl 




6-1 


SeleDiom 


0078 


78-87 


6-0 




0-OM 


7B76 


67 




0O68 






MolybdeDom 


0-072 


96-9 


6-9 










Bbodiom 






6-0 


PaHnflinm 


0-069 


106-36 


6-S 


Silver 


0067 


107-66 


6-1 




005i 


111-7 


frO 




0067 


113-6 


6-6 


Tin . 


0056 


118-8 


6-6 


Antimony ..... 


0-061 


119-6 


6-1 




O'OiS 


125-0 


6-0 


Iodine 


0-054 


12651 


6-8 




0016 


138-0 


6-2 






139-9 


6-3 


TungBten 


0-033 


183-6 


ei 




0-031 








0032 


102-6 


6-S 


Platinum ...... 


0-032 


191-3 


6-3 


Gold ...... 


0-033 


196-7 


61 


Meroniy 


0-032 


199-8 


6-4 


ThaUiam. ..... 


0033 


208-7 


6'B 


Lead 


0-031 


206-1 


61 


Bismuth 


O030 


207-3 


6-4 




0-028 


232-0 


61 


Uramnm 


0-028 


239-0 


66 



The atomic heats in this table do not exhibit absolute 
onifonuity — the valaeB vary between 5-4 and 6-8. The thennio 
equivalent or atom may now be defined aa that stoechiometrio 
quantity which on multiplication by the specific heat yields a 
constant which is approximately 6. If the specific beat of ioe 
is taken as the unit, or the eqnivident w^ght of scnne other 
element instead of hydrogen is taken aa the standard, then dif- 
ferent Taluee would be obtained. If the atomic weight of 
oxygen is taken aa 100, then the atomic heats would vary 
between 38 and 40. 

Afl the atomic beat is almost constant, and as 
A . c = const. = 6-3 approximately. 
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it is clear that the value of A or c can be calculated approxi- 
mately if one of these values is known. 

§ 15. Exoeptioni. — In attempting to calculate the thermic 
equivalents of the elements by this method, we occasionally- 
obtain yalaes which cannot represent the true atomic weights. 
Begnaalt found for pure carbon in the form of diamond the 
Specific heat c = 0'147, and for graphite, another modification 
of the same element, c = 0'198, The chemical equivalent of 
carbon is in § 11 stated to be 2*9925. The atomic weight must 
either be 29925 or a simple multiple of this number. 

If a = 2'9925, then A = ji . a, where n is a whole number 
and c . A ^ e .n .a ^ 6*3 approximately. 

Let n ^ 1 . 2 . 3, &c. ; then we have for 

IHcemond Qraphtte 

1 . . 0-44 1 . . 0-69 

2 . . 0-88 2 . . M8 

10 . . 4-40 10 . . 5-92 

11 . . 4-84 11 . . 6-52 

12 , . 5-28 12 . . 7-11 
18 . . 5-72 13 . . _ 
14 . 6-12 14 , . — 

The atomic weight of carbon, calculated from the specific 
heat of the diamond, would be 

13 . a = 38-90 ; or 14 . a = 4189. 

But if it is deduced &om the specific heat of graphite, then 

10.a = 29-92; or 11 -o = 32-92. 

Even if we disregard the want of agreement between these 
results, such atomic weights wonld lead to monstrous formulEe 
for the numerous compounds of cffl-bon, and on this ground 
alone they could not be accepted. 

Carbon forms the most pronounced exception to the law. 
Boron, silicon, and beryllium also form exceptions, and the 
values for phosphorus and solphar.do not agree closely with the 
atomic heata of the other elements. 
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It is a well-known fact that the epecific heat, and thetefore 
the atomic heat, is different at diSerent temperatures. A c^efiil 
comparison of all the determinations of Bpecific heat led H. F, 
Weber to the conclusion that the infiuence of temperature on the 
specific heats of those elements which form exceptions to the law 
is BO great that they would follow the law at temperatures above 
100°. Weber proved by experiment this hypotheaia to be correct 
in the case of carbon, silicon, and boron. Nilson, Pettersson, and 
Hnmpidge have recently proved the same for beryllium. The 
specific heatfi of these elements increase with the temperature, at 
first rapidly, afterwards more slowly, until they become almost 
constant at high temperatures. The values obtained at high tem- 
peratures agree fairly well with the law of Dnlong and Petit. 
The smallest stcecbiometric quantities (equivalent to one part by 
weight of hydrogen) of these four elements are — carbon 2'99j 
boron 3-63, silicon 708, and beryllium, 4-55, The atomic 
weights must be simple multiples of th^e numbers. 

In the following table c gives the specific heats at high 
temperatures, A the atomic weights, which on multiplication by 
the specific heats yield the atomic heats A . c. 



- 




i. 


A.. 


BeryUimn .... 

Boron 

Carbon .... 
SiUcon 


0'621 at 600° C. 
0-5 ' „ 600= 
0-459 „ 980° 
0-203 „ 230° 


91 
10-9 
11-97 

28-8 


5'64 
6B 
5-El 
6-74 



These values of A obey the law of Dulong and Petit fairly 
well ; but it is clear that this law would not have led to their 
adoption if they had not already been discovered by other methods. 

All the elements which exhibit deviations from the law, their 
atomic heats being too low, have small atomic weights, and are, 
as a rule, non-metals. The law always applies to elements with 
atomic weights thirty-six or forty times that of hydrogen. 

§ 16. Speoiflc Heat of Atoms in CompotmdB. — The law of 
Dnlong and Petit also holds good for elements in the state of 
combination. The specific heat of a compound in the solid 

> CalcDlated hj interpolation from the obserrationi. At 233°e-0-3e6. 
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Btate is approxiiiiately equal to the sdid of the specific heate of ito 
conatitueiits. In the case of silver iodide, fur example, we hare — 
Silver . . A . c = 107-66 x 0056 = 6-1 
Iodine . . A.o = 126-54 x 0-054 = 6-8 
Total 12^ 
The specific heat of silver iodide (Agl) ie c = 0-061. If 
this value is multiplied by the sum of the atomic weights, theo 
we obtain the capacity for heat of that quantity of the componnd 
represented by the formula, Agl. 

(Ag + I) = 0-061 x(107-66 + 126-54) = 14-3. 

This is only a little larger than the sum of the specific heats of 

the constituents. In the same way, in the case of silver bromide — 

Ag.c= 107-66x0-056= 6-1 

Br.fl= 79-76x0-084= 6-7 

Ag + Br= 187-42 12-8 

and (AgBr> = 187-42 x 0074 = 13-9, 

The Btcechiometric quantities of these substances composed 
of two thermic equivalents or atoms, Agl and AgBr, require 
about thirteen units of heat to raise their temperature by 1° C, i.e. 
doable as much as a single atom. Compounds containing three 
thermic atoms have a capacity for heat three times as great, 
namely, 3 X 6'4, i.e. 19 or 20. In the case of lead bromide and 
iodide — 

o.(Pb + 2Br) = 00533 X (206-4 + 2x7976) = 19-5 
c.(Pb + 2I) =0-0427x(206-4 + 2xl26-54)= 19-6 

and the sum of the atomic heats of the elements are 

6-4 + 2x6-7 = 19-8 
6-4 + 2x6-8 = 20-0. 

This fact is made use of to determine the thermic equiva- 
lents of those elements of which the specific heat cannot be 
directly determined. If the specific heats of iodine and bro- 
mine were nnknown they could be approximately calculated 
from the preceding data. 

S5-S7 parts by weight of chlorine unite with the thermic 
atomic weight of silver, Ag=107'66, and form 143*03 parts by 
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weight of silver cMoride, 7074 parte by weight of chlorine unite 
with one atom of lead, Pb = 2064, to form 27714 parts by weight 
of lead chloride. On mnltiplying these qnantitiee by the corre- 
sponding valnes for the specific heats, the product is the capacity 
for heat of the stcechiometric quantity of the compounds; 
deduct from this the atomic heat of the metals, and the 
remainder is the capacity for heat of chlorine. 

c . 14303 = 0091 X 14303 = 13-0 

c.Ag =0056 X 107-66= 61 

Capacit7 for heat of 35-37 parts by weight of chlorine 6'9 

C.2771 =0-066 X 277-1 = 18-8 

c.Pb = 0-031 X 206-4 = 6-4 

Capacity for heat of 70-74 parts by weight of chlorine 11-9 

Consequently the thermic equivalent of chlorine = 3537, 
and the quantity which is attached to one atom of lead is twice 
this amount and represents two atoms, as the capacity for heat is 
nearly equal to twice 6 units. The thermic equivalent or atomic 
weight of an element can be deduced by means of the specific 
heat of its compounds, even when the atomic heats of the 
elements united with it are unknown, provided these elements 
form an analogous compound with an element of known atomic 
heat. For example : — 

11*97 parts by weight of carbon 
and 47-88 „ oxygen 

unite with the thermic equivalent of lead = 206-4 to form 
266-25 parts by weight of cerussite. This mineral has the 
specific heat c = 0-080 and the capacity 

0-080x266-25 = 21-3. 

The following metals unite with the same quantities of 
carbon and oxygen : — 

1369 parts of barium forming 196-75 parts by weight of 

witherit6c=0-109; 
87-3 parts of strontium forming 147-05 parts by weight of 

strontianite c=0-145 ; 
39*9 parts of calcium forming 99'75 parts hy weight of 

arragonite <;-=:0-206. 
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These qnantitieB have, according to F. Nenmann'a discovery, 
the same capacity for heat as cemssite. 

Witherite . . . 196-75x0109 = 21-4 
Strontianite . . 147-05 x 0-145 = 21-3 

Arragonite . . . 99-76 x 0-206 = 20-6 
Prom this we conclude that the amount of each metal contained 
in these compounds represents the thermic eqniv&lents. Bunsen 
has proved by experiment that this is the case with regard to 
calcium. 

In this way the thermic equivalents of several elements have ' 
been arrived at, which conld not he determined directly, and do 
not on this account appear in the table on pages 22 and 23,, 
viz. 

Chlorine CI = 35-37 

Rubidium Ru = 85-2 

Strontium Sr = 87-3 

Barium Ba = 136-9 

But still the elements mentioned in § 15 remain exceptions, as 
the capacity for heat of their compounds ia smaller than th& 
value calculated from the number of their constituent atoms. 
This is also true of nitrogen, fluorine, oxygen, and hydrogen. 

§. 17. Selation between Atomic Weight and Vapour Density. — 
Ae by chemical methods alone it was found impossible to fix tb& 
value of the atomic weights, other physical. methods than the 
crystalline form and specific heat were soon employed. The 
most important of these is the law of combining volumes dis- 
covered by Qay Lussac and Alexander von Humboldt at the 
beginning of the present century. According to this law a 
simple relation exists between the volumes of the different gases 
(measured under similar conditions of temperature and pressure) 
entering into combination or mutually decomposing each other. 
The densities of the gaseous elements at the ordinary tem- 
perature compared with air or hydrogen are as follows : — 
Air = l Hydrogsn — 1 

Hydrogen . . . 0-06926 100 

Oxygen . . . 1- 10563 15-96 

Nitrogen . . 0-9713 1402 

Chlorine . . . 2-450 35-87 
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These elements nnite together in the following [miportions : — 
By Weight 
35-37 

7-98 =2 : 15-96 
4-67 =8 : 14-01 
0-878= 15-96 : 14-01 
1-756 = 15-96; 2802 
0-439=31-92 : 1401 

The combining weights of the gaseoos elements are either 
directly proportional to their densities or to a simple multiple 
of their densities. The simplest hypothesis is that the atomic 
weights are proportional to the densitiea, i.e. to the weight of 
«qnal volames of the gases. That is to say, that under similar con- 
ditions of temperature and pressure equal volumes of the different 
gaseous elements contain the same number of atoms. Berzelins 
made this assumption in opposition to Dalton's views. When 
this law was applied to elements which only assume the gaseous 
state at high temperatures the following results were obtained :— 





Air=l 


Hydrogen = 


Sulphur 


. 6-62 


95-94 


Phosplionia 


. 4-35 


62-8 


Arsenic 


. 10-4 


160-2 


Mercnry 


. 6-98 


100 



In these cases the densities compared with hydrogen cannot 
be regarded as the atomic weights ; for the many analogies 
between oxygen and sulphur show that the atomic weight 
of the latter is almost exactly double that of the former, i.e. 
31-98, not 95-94. The close analogy between the compounds 
of nitrogen and those of phosphorus and arsenic indicate that 
if N=14, then P=31 and As=75; that is, the atomic weights 
are, in the case of phosphorus and arsenic, only half the 
densities; for only in the latter case will the corresponding 
hydrides have the analogous formnlse, NH, PH, and AsH, ; 
if the atomic weights are doubled the two latter must be 
represented by the formulte PH^ and AsHg. There are also 
good grounds for doubting that the atom of mercury is only 
100 times heavier than tlie atom of hydrogen; consequently 
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Berzelina was obliged to regard it as 200 times the weight or 
a hydrogen atom. The same is true of other atomic weights 
dednced from the density in the gaseons state ; but Bome atomic 
weights arrived at by this method, e.g. those of iodine and 
bromine, agree with the results obtained for chlorine and others 
in the first group of elements. 

§ 18. Want of Agreement between the different EqniTalenta. 
The different methods used in determining the equivalent 
weights of the elements led to different results. The atomic 
weights deduced by the chemical, electrolytic, crystallographic 
or thermic methods occasionally agreed and occasionally dis- 
agreed. It is not purprising, therefore, that there was a great 
want of unanimity in the views which chemists held concerning 
these fundamental values. 

In spite of great difficulties, Berzelins understood how to 
mate use of first one and then another of these physical aoxi- 
liaries and with snch success that, with a few exceptions, the 
atomic weights he proposed are in use at the present day, 
although they were for a time replaced by the values proposed 
by Leopold Gmelin, which were baaed on Dalton's resulta. It 
is true the victory of the atoniic weights of Berzelius was not 
won by himself, but to a certain extent by his most active oppo- 
nents, whose views he strongly disputed. 

The result of this long and complex discussion was to clear 
and strengthen our views. In the present day a difference of 
opinion may exist for a time regarding an element which has 
not been thoroughly investigated, but no dispute can arise on 
the fundamental principles involved . in the determination of 
atomic weights. These principles were first clearly explained 
by 8. Cannizzaro in 1858, when the apparent contradictions 
■ between certain resulta were satisfactorily cleared away. 

§ 19. Avogadro'B HypothesiB. —Cannizzaro was the first to 
point out that an entirely false construction had been placed 
on the relation which exists between the density of a gas or 
vapour and the combining weight, in spite of the fact that in 
1811 Amadeus Avogadro had given perfectly correct instructions 
as to the manner in which this relationship was to be employed. 
Starting from Gay Lnssac'a recently discovered law of combining 
volumes, Avogadro enunciated the hypothesis that onder similar 
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conditionB of temperatare and preuBure, equal volumes of gaeea 
coutain tlid same nnmber of particles, whick need not of neces- 
sity be atoms. He caUed these particles ' molecules,' from 
molecfula, a small mass (malea). 

Although Avf^adro's hypothesis was not the only on© pos- 
sible, it was by &r the most probable. Nevertheless for a long 
time it failed to meet with approval, and the views held by 
chemists were in many ways directly opposed to it. For example, 
for half a century no one opposed the views held by Dalton and 
Gmelin, that water contains one atom of oxygen and one atom 
of hydrogen, althongh as a necessary consequence it follows that 
a volume of oxygen mnst contain twice as many atoms as a volume 
of hydrogen. 

If each particle of water contains tiie same number of 
atoms of each constituent, then one volume of oxygen must 
contain the same number of atoms as are contained in two 
volumes of hydn^en. For two volumes of hydrogen unite with 
one volume of oxygen to form water. 

The chief reason why Avogadro's hypothesis failed to meet 
with recognition was that at this time there was no real necessity 
for applying it (as Avc^adro had done) not only to the elements 
but to their compounds. At this period only a few gaseous 
compounds were known, and little importance was attached to 
the manner in which their chemical formulee were written. 
About the middle of the present century the necessity of a 
systematic classification of the nnmerons newly discovered 
carbon compounds, the so-called organic compounds, made itself 
felt. Avogadro's hypothesis, which had so long lain dormant, 
was admirably adapted for this purpose. At first its applica- 
tion was partial and limited, until C. Gerhardt made a logical 
use of it, although mainly with the object of classifying chemical 
compounds. 

§ 20; Physical Baais of Avogadro's Hypothena. The Kinetic 
Theory of Gaus. — Avogadro had pointed out the extraordinary 
similarity in the physical properties of different gases, more 
particularly the uniformity exhibited by the influence of tem- 
perature and pressure on their volume and density, as stated in 
Boyle's or Mariotte's law and in Gay Lussac's law. He was of 
opinion that the only possible explanation lay in the hypothesis 
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that all gases contain the same number of particles in eqnal 
volumes, measured under similar conditions of temperatare and 
pressure. For if one gas contained double or treble the number 
of particles contained in another, it would be almost impossible 
to understand how the relations between density, temperatare, 
and pressure could agree under these conditions ; but it ia 
obvious that if the same number of particles of different gases 
are contained in eqnal volumes, then the same change in pres- 
sure will be effected if the volume is increased or diminished to 
a certain extent or the temperature altered by a certain number 
of degrees. 

This idea of Avogadro has received decisive confirmation as 
a result of the new development of the mechanical theory of 
heat. This theory starts from an old hypothesis which was 
developed by Daniel BemouUli in 1738. According to this 
theory, the individual particles of matter in the solid state occupy 
definite positions with regard to each other. In the liquid state, 
although the particles have the power of moving about freely 
they are attracted to each other ; but in the gaseous state the 
particles are entirely detached from each other : each particle 
moves about with great rapidity and rushes forward in a straight 
line until it comes in contact with another particle or some 
other impediment, from which it rebounds like an elastic ball 
and continues its movement in a new direction. The pressure 
of a gas results from the sum of the impacts which the particles 
ozert on the body they come in contact with — the sides of a 
vessel, for example. Consequently the pressure increases, as the 
number of particles in a given space and as the velocity of the 
particles increases. 

This old hypothesis was rediscovered in 1850 by Kronig, 
Joule, and Olausius, and received a more systematic development 
at the hands of Clausius. It forms the basis of the theory known 
as the theory of molecular impacts or the molecular theory of 
gases. According to this theory the pressure exerted by a given 
volume of gas is proportional to the sum of the kinetic energy of 
the rectilinear motion of all the particles contained in the unit of 
volume. By kinetic energy we understand half the product of 
the mass into the square of the velocity. The pressure of the 
gas is proportional to the sum of the products ot^ined by 
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multiplying the mass of each individual particle by half the 
square of its velocity. And as, according to Gay Lussoc's law. 
the presenre varies in proportion to the temperature, it follows 
that the sum of these products is also proportional to the 
temperature, and consequently for constant mass the tempera- 
ture is proportional to the square of the velocity. 

If we have equal volumes of two different gases at the same 
temperature and under the same pr^enre, then the total kinetic 
enei^ is the same in each volume. But according to Avoga- 
dro's hypothesis the number of particles in both gases is 
identical; consequently the average kinetic energy of each 
individual particle will be the same. If the two gases are 
brought into communication with each other, they mix together 
without Miy change of temperature or pressure taking place, 
providing of course that the gases do not exert any chemical 
action on each other. In this mixture, again, every particle 
will have the same kinetic energy. 

Without the aid of Avogadro's hypothesis, we are at once 
surrounded by difficulties. Letue assume that one gas contains 
twice as many particles in a certain volume as another gas, then 
each particle of the first gas has only half the kinetic energy of 
the particles of the second, for the total kinetic energy is shared 
by double the number of particles. By the laws of mechanics, 
it is impossible that this condition should continue when the 
gases are mixed together ; and as the particles are frequently 
coming into collision with each other, those doubly endowed 
with kinetic energy must give up a portion of their energy to 
the other particles. But if this transference of energy takes 
place, then the two gases will cease to be under the same tem- 
perature afitl pressure, because temperature and pressure are 
proportional to the kinetic energy of the gases. Avogadro's 
hypothesis is the only means of arriving at results conforming 
to the laws of mechanics. 

This is one of the most powerful arguments in support of 
Avogadro's hypothesis. Its truth is now no longer disputed. 

$ 21. Xoleonlar Weights of Qaaea. — The relative values for 
the molecular weights of all gases can be easily determined by 
means of Avogadro's hypothesis. The absolute weight of the 
molecules cannot be ascertained. The method depends on the 
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fact that the weight W of a given volame of a gas is eqnal to 
the flam of the weights of all the separate particles contained in 
It ; so that 

W=n.m, 

where n represents the number of particles and m the weight of 
a single particle, i.e. the ' molecnlar weight.' 
For a second goa 

In these equations, n, »' and m, m' are unknown values, but 
the weights W and W can be determined by experiment. 

By comparing quantities of two gaaes which occupy equal 
volumes under similar conditions of temperature and pressure 
we have according to the hypothesis n=n', and 
W: wi=W' : m'; 
W : TO=W' : W. 

The relative values of the molecular weights can be easily 
calculated from the weights of equal volumes of the two gases aa 
ascertained by experiment. If the unit of volume is 1 litre=l 
cubic decimetre, or even a cubic centimetre, then the weights W 
and W indicate the weight of the unit volume, or the densities 
d and d'. 

The equation 

m' : m=d' '. d 

signifies that the molecular weights of different gases bear the 
same ratio to each other as do their densities, if the latter are 
detennined at the same temperature and pressure. 

The particular standard used in measuring densities is im- 
material, although it is customary as well as convenient to use 
as the standard of comparison dry hydrogen or dry atmospheric 
air free from carbonic acid. It is always understood that the 
comparison between a given gas and the standard is made ander 
similar conditions of temperature and pressure. With this 
assumption the above law may be briefly formulated thus : the 
molecular weights of gases are proportional to their densities. 

The kinetic theory of gases has also provided a possible means 
for the determination of the number n eliminated from the pre- 
ceding equations, but at present merely a rough estimate of 
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the valae of n haa been attempted. At 0° and under a pressure 
of one atmosphere a single cubic centimetre of any given gas 
contains about 20 trillion particles or molecules. Divide the 
weight of a cubic centimetre of the gas by this number and we 
obtain the weight of a single particle. In the case of hydrc^n, 
the lightest of all gases, a particle weighs 

0-000,000,000,000,000,000,000,004 granunea, 

or one quadrillion particles of hydrogen weigh about 4 grammes. 

The particles of other gases weigh more in proportion as 
they are heavier than hydrogen. The minuteness of the 
molecular weights calculated in this way, but more especially 
their doubtful accuracy, has prevented the use of these absolute 
values, and the relative molecular weights suffice for the 
present. 

§ 22. Unit of Xoleoulai Weights. — The same reasons which 
led to the adoption of the atom of hydrogen as the unit of 
atomic weights caused hydrogen to be chosen as the standard 
of molecular weights. At first sight it would seem best to take 
the molecule of hydrogen =1 and compare the molecular weights 
of all other gases with this unit, i.e. represent their molecular 
weights by numbers indicating how many times heavier they 
are than hydrogen. This is certainly permissible, but it is much 
more convenient to compare the weights of the molecules, which 
are composed of atoms with the same standard by which the 
atomic weights were measured, so that the molecular weights 
may be directly represented as the sum of the atomic weights. 
In order to do this it is necessary to know what relation the 
molecular weight of hydrogen bears to its atomic weight. The 
molecular weight cannot be smaller, but it may be larger than 
the atomic weight, as the molecule may contain several atoms. 
We ore compelled to assume that it contains more than one 
»tbm, as- gaseous hydrogen compounds are known which only 
contain half as much hydrogen as is contained in the same 
volume of free hydrogen. 

As one volume of hydrogen combines with one volume of 
chlorine to form two volumes of hydrochloric acid, it follows, 
from Avogadro's law, that each particle of hydrogen and chlorine 
produces two particles or molecules of hydrochloric acid, as the 
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two TolttmeB of the latter gas contain, according to thia hypotlteeiB, 
twice as many particles as are contained in one volume of one of 
its constitnents. And as a particle of hydrogen and a particle 
of chloiiae can divide into two parts, it most consist of at least 
two atoms. It cannot contain less than two, but it may contain 
more ; bnt there is no reason for assaming the existence of moid 
than two atoms in the molecule untO a compound is discovered 
which contains less than half ite volume of hydrogen. 
The molecnlar weight of hydrogen is represented by 
^ = 2H=H,=2. 

§ 23. Cftlonlatioii of Holeonlar Waighti. — ^When the unit 
is chc«en the calculation of the molecular weight of any other 
gaseous substance is extremely simple ; for, according to § 21, 
m : m'=d : d' ; 



and m'=^=2, (^=0-06926; 

The molecular weight of any gas is calculated 1:^ multiplying 
its density compared with air at the same temperature and 
pressure by 28-876. 

The relation is even more simple when the density is ex- 
pressed in terms of hydrogen instead of air : — 

m'=H,=2 and 8'=1 ; 
and »n= 2 ■ S. 

This calculation yields the same resnlta as the previous one, 
for the densities compared with air d are to the densities com- 
pared with hydrogen S, as 

d : d'=8 : S' ; 
d : 006926=8 ; 1 ; 
f«=0-06926xS; 
8=14-438 xi. 
The densities of gases woald no doubt be directly compared 
with that of hydrogen if it were not for the great experimental 
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^fficnltiea involved. This is the reaBon wliy the comparison 
with air is, as a rule, preferred. 

The factors 14-438 and 28-876 in the preceding formnln 
have a very simple meaning. The first number represents the 
specific gravity or density of dry atmospheric air in terms of 
hydrogen ; the second number, which is double the first, repre- 
eentfi the mean value of the molecolar weights of its constituents. 
In the case of 

Oxygen . d=110563, 8=15-963, m=31-93. 

Nitrogen d=0-97137, 8 = 14-025, m=28-05. 

But according to Bunsen, 100 volumes of tar contain 

Oxygen ..... 20-96 volumes 
NitH^n .... 79-04 „ 

Now, according to Avogadro's hypothesis, equal volumes of 
the two gases contain the same number of particles ; therefore 
10,000 particles of air contain ■ 

2096 particles of o:^gen; 

7904 „ nitrogen. 

But as oxygen is heavier than nitrogen, the aven^ weight of 
A particle of air is 

_ 2096x31-93 + 7904x28-05 . 



10000 



■ = 28-86. 



This result closely i^;rees with the value 28-876, This number 
has no real meaning, because no existing particle of air has this 
weight ; but it may be conveniently used in molecular weight 
calculations, as the molecular weight of any given gas bears 
the same relation to this value as the density expressed in terms 
of air does to 1. 

S 24. Correctioii fitr Errors of Experiment — The molecular 
weights calculated 1^ either of these methods generally require 
correction. The determination of the densities of gases and 
vapours, like all other observations, are liable to errors of 
experiment, which in some cases are considerable. Another 
point to be noticed is, that the expansion of different gases by 
faeat, and the relation of their volume to pressure, is almost 
but not absolutely identical. 
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Kence it follows that if two gaees exactly conform to 
Avogadro's law at a certain tomperatiire and pressure they will 
no longer do so at any otter temperature and pressure, as both 
gases will not change their volume to absolutely tKe same extent. 
Since the deviations are but small, we may use the method men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraphs, in order to make a fairly 
accnrote determination of the molecular weights, and then correct 
the valnes so obtained. The correction is effected by making use- 
of the fact that each molecule is composed of atoms; its weight 
must consequently be equal to the sum of the weight of the 
atoms contained in it. 

The density of hydrochloric acid gas is found by experiment 
to be 1'247. Analysis proves that this ^b contains 35*37 part^ 
by weight of chlorine to 1 part by weight of hydrt^n ; there- 
fore the molecular weight of this compound must either be 
m=l +35'37 = 3637, or a simple multiple of this number, aa 
less than a whole atom of hydrogen (^1) cannot be present 
in the compound. The product of the density by 2887 is 
dx28-87 = l-247x 28-87 = 36-0, which ^rees with the Taln& 
calculated from the atomic weights ; the difference is due to 
errors of experiment, and 36'37 mast be held to be the correct 
molecular weight. 

Marsh gas contains 2*9925 parts by weight of carbon to 
1 part by weight of hydrogen. The molecular weight must ba 
represented as 

Bi = ji(H-2-9925)=nx 3-9925, 

in which n stands for a whole number (possibly n=l). Th& 
density compared with air=0'&&5, and the molecular weight 
will be approximately 

m'= 28-87 x0-555=16-02. 

This is roughly four times the smallest value possible ; conse- 
quently the true value is 

m=4x3-9925 = 15-97=(4 + 11-97). 
The molecular weight consists of 4 parts by weight of 
hydrogen and 11-97 parts by weight of carbon. In this way 
the molecular weights of numerous substances which can be 
volatilised without decomposition have been determined. 
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§ 25. Betermination of Atomio Weig^hti from Kolmnlar 
Weights. — As the atoms are indiviEible particles (arofuti) a 
molecule cannot contain less than a whole atom. Hence the 
molecular weights of compoands offer special facilities for the 
determination of the atomic weights of the elements. 

The smallest quantity of an element which is fonnd to exist 
in the molecalar weight of any of its compoundB is the maximum 
value of the atomic weight. This smallest quantity must con- 
tain at least one atom ; it may contain two, three, or more atoms. 
We are justified in regarding this smallest quantity as the atomio 
weight, if no good reasons exist for beliering that this smallest 
quantity consists of more than one atom. It will be seen later 
on that methods are not wanting which preyent the possibility 
of errors of this kind. 

The following table comprises a list of those substances 
which contain the smallest quantity of the given elements in 
the molecular weights of their compounds. The first column 
contains the names of the compounds ; the second, under d, the 
density compared with air ; the third, the corrected molecular 
weights calculated from the densities ; the fourth the amount of 
the element contained in the molecular weight ; the fifth, the 
chemical equivalent ; and finally the sixth contains the thermic 
equivalent of the element, if the element be known in the solid 
state. 

Tapoub Dehbitibs, Molecdlab and Atomio Weights 





Dentity 


UolccaUr 
WdgM 


Amount 


OhemloiL 
BqolTBlent 


,;sii 




0-713 


2006 


F: 19-06 


1906 


19-06 


Hydrooiaoric add . 


1-247 


86-37 


Cl; 35-37 


35-37 


36-37 


HydTobromic acid 


2-71 


80-76 


Br: 79-76 


79-76 


79-76 


Hydriodicaoid . 


4M3 


127-51 


I : 126-54 


126-64 


126-64 


Water. . . . 


0-62S 


17-96 


: 16-96 


7-98 




Sulphuretted hydro- 












gen .... 


1-191 


83-98 


8 : 31-98 


18-98 


31-98 


Selenimn dioxide 


103 


110-8 


Be: 78-77 


S9-43 


■ 78-57 


Tellnrimn dichloride . 


6-9 


1967 


Te : 125 


6B-B 


126 




9-22 


266-5 


Te : 126 




125 


Ammoiiia 


0-697 


17-01 


N : 14-01 


1-67 


11-01 


Nitric oxide 


1-039 


29-S7 


N : 14 01 


4-67 


14-01 


Fboephine . 


115 


33-96 


P: 30-96 


10-32 


30-96 


PhoBphoroofl chloride . 


4-88 


137-07 


p : 30-96 


10-32 


30-96 


Amine 


2-895 


77-9 


As: 74-9 


21-97 


74-9 


ArwDio ctiloride . 


6-30 


181-0 


Aa: 74-9 


24-97 


719 


Antimony trichloride . 


7-S 


226-7 


Sb : 119-6 


39-87 


119-6 
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Vapodk Dekbities, Holiodlab and Atohio WnaBTa—eoiUiuiad 



- 


Deniity 


Molecokr 
Wrfght 

313-4 


Amount 


Chemloal 
EqulnlenC 


Hwnnlo 


Bismatb liicbloilde . 


11-36 


Bl : 207-3 


69-1 


207S 


Stannic chloride . . 


9'20 


2li0-3 


8n : 118-8 


29-7 


118-8 


GetmaDimn chloride . 


7-44 


213-8 


Oe ; 72-3 


1807 


72-3 


Thorium chloride 


12-42 


373-fi 


Th : 232 


68-00 


232-0 


Zirconinm chloride . 


816 


231-9 


3r: Wl-4 


22-6 


90^ 


Titoninm chloride . 


6'B4 


189'6 


Ti: 48 


120 


48 


BiUoon chloride . 


S-9t 


169-8 


Si; 28-3 


707 


28-3 


Manhgw . . . 


O'SGS 


16-97 


C; 11-97 


2-99 


11-97 


Carbon monoside 


0'96g 


27-93 


C : 11-97 


2-99 


11-97 


BoiMi chloride , 


402 


1170 


B: 10-9 


3-63 


10-9 




4-56 


138-16 


Al: 27-04 


9-01 


27-04 


Indium chloride . . 


7-39 


219-7 


In : 113-6 


3-79 


113-6 


GRUinm chloride 


4'82 


1760 


a&: 69 8 


2-33 


69-9 


Berjlliam chloride . 


2-77 


79-82 


B«; 9-08 


4-64 


908 


Thallium chloride . 


8-2 


23907 


Tl : 203-7 


2a(-7 


208-7 


Lead chloride . . 


9-6 


2771 


Pb : 206-4 


103-2 


206-4 


Zinc chloride 


4B7 


135'84 


Zn : 6B-1 




6C-1 


Cadmium bromide 


»'2G 


271-2 


Cd: m-7 


56-85 


111-7 


Mercnrio chloride . 


9-8 


270-fi 


Hg : 19S-B 


99-9 


199-8 


Chromium trichloride. 


6-47 


158-56 


Cr: 52-46 


17-48 


62-46 


Ferric chloride . 


4-32 


161-99 


Fe: 56-88 


27-94 


66-88 


Vanadium chloride 


6-69 


192-6 


V : 61-1 


12-8 




Molrhdenam chloride 


9-46 


2727 


Mo: 95-9 


19-2 


96-9 


''X- '—'""■. 












12-7 


360-4 


W : 183-6 


36-7 


189-6 


Tungsten hexachloride 


132 


396-8 


W : 1836 


36-7 


188-6 


Uranlnm tetrachloride 


13-33 


380-5 


U : 239-0 


59-76 


239-0 


Niobium chloride 


96 


270-B 


Nb 1 98-7 


18-74 




Tantalum chloride 


12 9 


368-8 


Ta : 182 


36-4 




Bntbenium letroxid« . 


677 


163-3 


Rn : 103-6 


12-94 


103-6 




8-9 


264-8 


Ob : l!il 


23-87 


191 


Cuprous chloride 


T'OS 


1971 


Cn : 126-36 


63-18 


68-18 



It is only in the caae of a small number of elements that the 
chemical equivalent Is identical with the atomic weight dednced 
&om the molecular weight ; as a mle, the chemical equivalent ia 
a sab-multiple of the atomic weight, and is therefore ^itirely 
nnsnit^d for the determination of atomic weights. The atomic 
weights coincide with the thermic equivalents and the latter 
agree with the crystallographic equivalents. 

The smallest quantity of the element contuned in the mole- 
cular weight of the compound is doable the thermic equivalent 
only in the Case of cuprous chloride. But even this case does 
not form an exception, if we assume that the molecule contains 
two atoms of copper. This shows that Cannizzaro was justified 
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ill the statement made in 1857 that the molecnlar weights can 
be determined by means of the vaponr density and the atomic 
weights by the specific heat. 

§ 26. Poirible Eirors. — It is obvions that the calcnlation of 
molecnlar weight from the density can only be made in the case 
of homogeneons gases. If it be attempted to apply this method 
to gaseona mixtures, the result obtained is only the mean value 
of all the molecular weights contained in the mixture (vide § 23). 
Mistaking such a mixture for a homogeneoas gas may lead to 
grave errors. 

The molecnlar weight calculated from the observed density of 
the vapour of ammonium chloride is 

m' = d X 28-87 = 0-89 x 28-87 = 25-69, 

which becomes after correction by the known combining weights 
of hydrogen, chlorine, and nitr«^n : 

m = 2 + 17-685 + 7-005 = 26-69. 

The quantities of chlorine and nitrogen (17*685 and 7005 
parts by weight respectively) are only half as lai^e as the amounts 
found in the molecular weights of other compounds. If these 
quantities really do occur in the molecular weight of this com- 
pound, they must be regarded as the atomic weights of these 
elements, and we mast assume that at least two atoms of these 
elements are contained in all their other compounds. But 
Pebal has shown that ammonium chloride splits up into equal 
volumes of ^nmonia and hydrochloric acid when it is converted 
into vaponr. Its density is therefore the arithmetical mean of 
the densities of these two gases, and only one-half of the mole- 
cules present in the vaponrs contain chlorine ; the other half con- 
tain nitrogen. The densities of the constituents are 

Ammonia d = 0-59 

Hydrochloric acid . . . d = 1-25 

Mean 0-92 
The molecnlar weights are 

Ammonia . . . m= 1401 +3 = 17-01 

Hydrochloric acid . m = 35-37 + 1 = 36-37 

Mean 26^9 
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Other ammonium salta, certain compoimda of phosphoms^ 
and otiier snbetances also exhibit abnormal vapour demities. 
These compounds cannot be naed for molecular or atomic weight 
determinationa. 

On the other hand, if the vaponr density is determined at 
too low a temperature the reaolting molecular weight may be too 
high. Many Bnbetanoes when volatilised at the lowest possible 
temperature give a vapour the density of which, compared with 
air or other gases, is high, but at higher temperatures yield a 
relatively light vapour. If the vapour density is determined for- 
a series of temperatures, it is found to decrease as tlie tempera- 
ture rises nntil a point is reached above which it remains 
nearly constant. The chlorides of aluminium, gallium, and iron 
behave in this way. To explain this behaviour it is assumed 
that when these compounds are first converted into vapour they 
do not at once separate into isolated particles, but into aggrega- 
tions of molecules, generally consisting of two molecules. These 
af^pregations gradually break up as the temperature rises. Their 
dissoIntioQ may also be aided by reduction of pressure or by 
admixture with an indifferent gas, 

§ 27. Kolecnlftr We^fhts of Hie Elementa. — The molecular 
weights of the elements can be determined in the same way as 
the molecular weights of compounds. Some are identical with 
the thermic atomic weights, but as a rule they are lai^r than 
the latter. The following table gives a list of all the molecular 
weights of the elements known at the present time. The first 
column contains the names, the second the density in the state 
of gas or vapour at the temperature mentioned in the third 
column, the fourth the molecular weight calculated from the 
density and corrected by the results of analysis, and the fifth 
the atomic weight determined by Avogadro's (Av) or by Dulong 
and Petit's (D P) method. 

Most of the elements contained in this table are either non- 
metals or semi-metals. Only a few of the metals are embraced 
in it, as they are, as a rule, difficult to volatilise ; on the other- 
hand, only a small number of non-metals are absent. Th^re is 
a wonderful difference between the two groups ; the semi-metals 
and non-metallic elements contain two or more atoms in the mole- 
cule ; the molecules of the true metals only contain one atom. 
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It is probable that the dcctility and other properties of the 
metals are in some w&y determined l^ this pecnlifirity. 



■ 




T 


IT 
UolamlH 
Weight 


Atomlo 

Wdght 


V. 


ejdrc«en 


(H»926 


wc. 


H,- 2 


H- 1 


At 


Nitn^n 




08713 


0° 


M,- 28-02 


N= 14-01 


At 


Oiygen 




110563 


0° 


0,- 31-92 


0= 16 96 


At 


Sulpbnr 




224 


940° 


S,= 63'96 


8- 31-98 


AvDP 


Zinc . 




836 


1400 


Zn,. 6fi'IO 


Zn. 66-10 


At'DP 


Chlorine 




2-460 


200° 


CI,- 70-74 


Cl= 36-37 


At DP 


CadmiDm 




8M 


940° 


Cd, = 111-7 


Cd-111-7 


At DP 






4'3S 


soo" 


P. -123-84 


P- 30-96 


AvDP 






6-64 


100° 


Br,- 169-62 


Br- 711-76 


At DP 


Seleniam 




5-68 


1420 


Se,- 167-74 


Sfl= 78-87 


AvDP 


Mercnty 




e'98 


146° 


Hg, = 199-8 


Hg- 199-8 


AvDP 


Iodine. 




8-72 


940° 


I, = 263 0S 


1-126-64 


At DP 


TeDorinm 




MX) 


1440° 


Te,-360 


Te-m 


At DP 


ATaenio 




10-2 


Tie- 


As, = 299-6 


As- 749 


AvDP 



The behavionr of sulphur is very remarkable. It has 
already been mentioned in § 17 that the raponr density at 500° 
is greater than at higher temperatures. This density corresponds 
to a molecular weight S^ = 191-88, although it haa not been 
decided with certainty whether the vapour of sulphur at a 
temperature a little above its boiling point (446° C.) is really 
composed entirely of hexatomic molecules. The density of the 
vapour changes as the temperature rises in a similar -way to that 
exhibited hy the compounds mentioned in § 26. 

On the other hand the density of iodine (and in a les»er 
degree of bromine and of chlorine) is abnormally low at very 
high temperatures. This is explained by aeeuming that some 
of the molecules are split up by the action of heat into individual 
atoms, and that more molecules are split up as the temperature 



The density of iodin 



' vapour IS 
8-76 at 115° 
7-01 „ 1043° 

5-82 „ 1275° 
5-06 „ 1470° 



If the decomposition of the iodine molecules into atoms 
were complete, the original density would be halved. Bromine 
and chlorine exhibit similar peculiarities. 
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§ 28. Kascent State. — The necessity of distingaiBhing 
between atoms and molecnies of elementB haa been bat slowly 
Tecognised ; it has proved of great service in providing an 
explanation of certain apparently inexplicable phenomena. It 
has freqnently been observed that many elements which, as a 
rule, do not readily enter into combination easily unite if 
brought together at the moment of their liberation from other 
componnds. In this specially active condition the elements are 
said to be in the ' nascent state.' The pecoliar behaviour of 
elements in the nascent state is accounted for by assmning that 
they are then present as isolated atoms. Naturally these isolated 
atoms are more ready to enter into combination than they would 
be if they were already united to similar atoms in the form of 
molecules. 

Hydrogen offers a striking example of the activity of 
elements in the nascent state. It is only at a high temper- 
ature that free hydrc^n bums in oxygen, forming water, but 
both elements will unite at the ordinary temperature, or even 
at a lower temperature, at the moment of their liberation from 
other compounds. It is more difficult to combine free nitrogeii 
with oxygen or hydrogen, but if the elemente are in the nascent 
state combination readily takes place. It is easy to understand 
that isolated atoms at once unite when they meet each other, 
but when an atom is united to one or more atoms to form a 
molecule, it must first of all be detached from this molecule 
before it can form a new compound. In the case of nitrogen 
the tendency of the two atoms to combine and form the fi«e 
molecule appears to be very strong. 

§ 29. Detennination of the BttBchiometric Values. — Having 
considered the grounds on which the determination of the 
atomic weighta is based, we must now proceed to the descrip- 
tion of the methods employed in the exact determination of 
these highly important valnes. The process is far from' simple. 
In the first place it is necessary to know, with the utmost degree 
of accuracy, the proportions by weight with which the given 
element unites with other elements. This knowledge can only 
be acquired by careful analyses or syntheses of compounds. 
But all our methods of analysis and ^nthesis are vitiated by 
certain errors, which can never be entirely avoided, bat must be 
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rednced to the narrowest limits. Those methods alone are to 
be used which can be carried oat with the mimmam amonnt of 
error. In analysiB a certain definite weight of a compound is 
decomptsed and the weight of its constitnents determined. A 
distinction is made between partial and complete anatyses, 
according as one or all the conatitnents are detormined ; and a 
similar distinction is drawn between partial and complete syn- 
theses. When practicable, complete or total analyses or ^n- 
theees are preferred, as in these cases we hare a guarantee that 
nothing has been lost or gained during the operations, when the 
sum of the weight of the constitoentfi is equal to the weight of 
the compound. In many cases it is only possible to make a 
partial analysis or synthesis, as some substances cannot be 
brought into a form in which their weight can be ascertained 
with a sufficient degree of accuracy. 

As to the means for determining the weight and therewith the 
mass of a body, the balance and weights have been dereloped to 
a point of such great accnracy that the error has been reduced 
to T o -^ a n, or o^en laoJoaa - ^at such accuracy can only be 
attained in weighing stable bodies, which occupy a very small 
space in proportion to their weight, and do not possess a very 
large surface ; for lai^ volnmes and large surfaces increase the 
possible errors in weighing. 

As weighings are generally made in atmoHpheric air, the 
substance weighed appears lighter than it really is by the 
weight of air it displaces. This loss of weight can be calcnlated 
and allowed for, but the error increases as the volume of air 
displaced increases. Air and other gaaes and moisture condense 
on the surfaces of the body weighed as well as of the vessels 
containing it, and in this way the error of weighing increases 
with the surface. This aonree of error can be diminished, but 
cannot be entirely avoided. 

In atomic weight determinations we avoid, as far as possible, 
weighing gases or liquids on account of the error introduced by 
the use of large vessels for holding them. This can be accom- 
plished by measuring instead of weighing these bodies, if 
the weight of the unit of volume, i.e. the density, has been once 
determined. 

The use of substances which easily oxidise, absorb moisture 
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from the atmoepbere, or in other ways change, should be avoided 
if poBEible ; if it is necessary to employ them they most be 
weighed in aii^tight vessels, which have either been exhausted 
by the air-pnmp or filled with an indifferent gas. 

It frequently occurs that au element in the free state is un- 
snitable for weighing. In this case it is converted into a suit- 
able compound, which is weighed, the amonnt of the element in 
the componnd having been previously accurately determined. 
Chlorine is weighed as silver chloride, sulphur as barium 
sulphate, &c. 

Great care must be taken to insure the purity of the 
sabstance investigated and of the other substances used in 
the vuious operations, in order that the bodies which are 
weighed may really have the composition they are supposed to 
possess. If these precautions are n^lected very grave errors 
will follow. 

§ 30. Belation of StoMhiometrio DeterminationB to each 
other. — As hydrogen has been selected as the unit of equivalent 
and atomic weights, it is desirable to compare all determinations 
with this standard. Unfortunately hydrogen only unites with 
about a dozen other elements, and these compoands are mostly 
gaseous like hydrogen, and consequently difficult to determine 
quantitatively. Berzelius determined the atomic weights of 
nearly all the elements with which he was acquainted with 
wonderful accuracy, using as his unit the hundredth part of an 
atom of oxygen, regarding the atomic weight of oxygen as 100. 
He did this instead of using Dalton's unit, hydrogen = 1, on 
account of the difficulty involved in accurately determining the 
composition of the gaseous compounds of hydrogen. He also 
occasionally made use of Dalton's unit, calcnlating out his 
results in terms of this standard. At the present day we are 
frequently compelled to adopt this indirect method. This in- 
direct method involves the knowledge of the proportion by 
weight in which hydrogen and oxygen unite to form water, and 
as a natural consequence this determination has been made with 
the greatest care. The ratio 1 : 7'98 has been obtained as the 
mean of numeroun concordant results arrived at by different 
methods. Water contains 1 part by weight of hyJrogen to 
7-98 of oxygen, and according to Avogadro's law (5 19) we 
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•consider that water contains two atoms of hydrogen, but does 
not contain two or more atoms of oxygen. 
Ther^ore 

H, : = 1 : 798, or H : = 1 : 15-96. 

There may be an error of one or more units in the second 
place of decimals : that ie, an error of some thousandths of die 
total value. The practice of representing the atomic weight of 
oxygen as a whole number, 16, is anwarraotable. Where great 
accuracy is not necessary the round number may be used as a 
matter of convenience, and the -calculated result will be nearly 
accurate ; but when scientific accuracy is required such arbitraty 
alterations in the experimental results are not permissible. 

Having determined the atomic weight of oxygen in tfaia 
way, we can now compare a large number of atomic weights of 
other elements, many metals in particular, with the atomic 
weight of hydrogai. The amount of oxygen in the oxides is 
determined by analysis or synthesis. The quantity of the 
«lement which unites with an atom of oxygen is equivalent to 
two atoms of hydrogen. Whether this quantity represents the 
atomic weight or a multiple or sub-multiple is ascertained by 
means of Avogadro's law, by the law of Dulong and Petit, or by 
isomorphism. 

An example will explain the method. Berzelius obtained 
4'2835 grams of oxide by oxidising 29993 grams of pure iron, 
or 142817 gram of oxide from 1 gram of iron, or making the 
necessary corrections for weighing in air 1-42836 gram of 
oxide from 1 gram of iron. One part by weight of the metal 
united with 042836 of oxygen. The quantity of metal A 
oxidised by one equivalent = 798 ports by weight of oxygen 
is 

1 : A= 0-42836 : 7-98; 
A =18-629. 

This number cannot be the atomic weight of iron, for on 
multiplying it by the specific heat of the metal, c = 0-1 14, it 
yields the product A . c = 213, whilst treble the value, i.e. 55-89, 
yields 6'4. The latter number also represents the quantity of 
iron contained in the molecular weight of ferric chloride 
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(§ 25) ; thie mast therefore be regarded as the atomic weight of 
iron compared with hydrogen sb unity. Simihir determinations 
by other ohemiata yield almost identical results. The mean of 
the most trustworthy resalts gives 5588 aa the atomic weight 
of iron. 

The ozideB of many elements are difficult to prepare in ft 
state cf perfect purity. This ia tme of many of the light and 
of some of the noble metals, but the chlorides, bromides, &c. of 
these elements are admirably adapted for weighing. In snch 
cases the compariBon of the atomic weight with that of hydrogen 
is made by a more indirect method than the preceding. The 
componnds of silver with chlorine, bromine, and iodine are qnite 
insoluble in water, and are therefore well adapted for analytical 
determinations. The proportions by weight with which these 
elementa unite with silver have been very carefully estimated. 
In fact, the most correct of all the stcechiometrical determint^ 
tions that have ever been made are those which fixed the com- 
bining proportions of silver and iodine — 

Ag:I= 1 : 117534. 

This determination was carried out by Stas with the utmost 
care and dexterity ; the experimental error is about 1 in 100000. 
Aa oxide of silver is too unstable] to permit of correct analysis 
the proportion of silver to'oxygen ^had to be determined by 
several indirect methods, all of which yielded similar results. 

The analysis of potassium chlorate, KClOg, gave the relative 
quantities of potassium chloride, K01,'and oxygen in the salt : 
KCl: = 4-6616: 1. 

By converting weighed quantities of potassium chloride, 
KCl, into silver chloride, AgCl, the following ratio was obtained : 

Ag : KCl = I : 0-69104. 
Hence it follows that 

The same result was obtainedjn a'similar wayjby the synthesis 
of silver sulphide, Ag,S, and its [oxidation to silver sulphate 
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AggSO^. Finally Staeuialyeed the chlorate, brom&te and iodate 
of silver, AgCIO,, AgBrOj, and AglOj. The reaults of these 
analyses, and of the Bynthesea of AgCl, AgBr, and Agl, lead 
to the ratio : 

Ag : = 6-7456 : 1 

which agrees cloaely with the former result. Compared with 
hydrogen, the atomic weight of silver is 107-66, 

Ag : H = 6-7456 x 15-96 : 1 = 107-66 : 1 

Hany other methods have been sn^ested for the indirect 
detenuination of the atomic weights of elements in terms of 
hydrt^en. The preceding examples will saffice to illastrate the 
methods employed, 

§ 31. Selection firom Different Setenninatioiti. — Although 
no method of determination is free from error, the amoimt of 
error is very variable. Consequently the values for the atomic 
weights obtained by different methods do not coincide absolutely. 
But aa Staa has proved by experiments, specially made for this 
purpose, that the atomic weights are constant and invariable 
values, under all known conditions, it follows that only one 
value can be accepted aa correct. It is necessary to select 
this, the exact value, from the others. This problem is one 
frequently associated with diflBculties, and requires much care 
and consideration. 

The imalytical or synthetical methods employed must be 
submitted to a critical examination for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the extent and the sources of error. 

The rwults of the method which is most free from error are 
natorally preferred. The m^^tude of the error involved in a 
particular method can often, but not always, be ascertained by 
making several determinations by the method and comparing 
the results. This cannot, however, be done when all the 
determinations contain a common raror, a so-called ' constant ' 
error ; e.g. if in a case of oxidation the reaction is not quite 
complete, a definite quantity of the element will always yield 
too little oxide, and in all such experiments the atomic weight 
will be found too hig^. 
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If tlie precipitation of sn element is accompanied by a 
certain loss, the total weight of the element will not be obtained, 
and the atomic weight will be too low in all the determina- 
tions. 

The constant erroTB are more to be feared than the casnal 
errors, becanss they lead ns to believe in a degree of accnracy 
which in reality does not exist. This explains why Ganss's 
method of least eqaares is seldom used in atomic weight 
determinations, although, as a role, it is well adapted for deter- 
mining the extent of errors of experiment. 

A complete analysis or synthesis ofTers a certain guarantee 
against constant or occasional errors. If the sum of the consti- 
tuents is very nearly equal to the weight of the compound, this 
indicates that no considerable loss has taken place, or that the 
loss is exactly balanced by a gain of foreign matter taken up 
during the analysis. The loss of conatituentB exactly balancing 
the gain in foreign matter is a very rare occurrence. A partial 
decomposition may be miBtaken for a complete one, and thus 
occasion serious mistakes. Berzelius attempted to determine the 
atomic weight of vanadium by reducing its highest oxide in 
hydrogen. Boscoe afterwards proved that only ^ of the oxygen 
in the oxide is removed and that |- remains in the residue, 
which Berzelius regarded as the pure element. The true 
atomic weight V is 51'1, but Berzelius calculated it to be 137 — 
t.e. V,0,. 

The best guarantee gainst error of all kinds is secured 
when the atomic weight of an element has been determined 
by several distinct methods, and the results are found to 
agree. 

§ 32. Aoouraey of the Atomic Weights. — An examination of 
the numerous atomic weight detorminatioDs shows that there is 
an extraordinary difference in their degree of accuracy. The 
ratio between a small number of the atomic weights has been 
determined to the TUiAnrff P"* °^ ^^^^ value (e.g. between 
iodine and silver), and for a somewhat larger number of elements 
to the -nriTni P*^- The error in the case of other elements 
amounts to t]]1^ of their value, and in the case of a few it 
is not lees than one per cent. The relation between the 
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atomic weights of hydrogen and oxygen, which is taken as 
the standard by which all other atomic weights are measured, 
may contain an error of one or two Uionsandths of its yalne. 
This possible error affects all the other atomic weights which 
are referred to this standard. Bnt this uncertainty does not 
vitiate the acccnracy of the stoechiometrio calculations, as they 
are independent of the standard chosen. K we express the 
other possible errors in terms of this unit, then t^e error is 
not greater than O'l H for one third of the elements, and 
does not exceed 0'5 H for a second third. In the case of the 
remaining elements the error will amount to &om 0*5 to 1, and 
in some cases, which require re-determimug, may amount to 
two or auxn nnits. 

§ 33. Pront'i Hypotheni. — It has already been pointed oat 
in § 31 that oar investigations indicate that the atoms of one 
and the same element are alike in all respects, but that the 
atoms of two or more different elements are dissimilar. Up to 
the present day, it has never been possible to convert one 
element into another. At the same time, it is improbable that 
the elements which have been discovered, or are yet to be dis- 
covered, are really primal forms of matter. Their large nomber 
and other reasons induce us to believe that juBt as the elements 
are the basis of the composition of all the compounds derived 
from them, so they in turn will prove to be combinations of 
units of a higher order. This idea originated almost at the 
same time as the atomic theory, bnt, in spite of much experi- 
mental and theoretical effort, it has never advanced beyond the 
stages of conjecture. 

In 1815 an English chemist, Prout, published (at first 
anonymously) a conjecture of this kind. He observed that the 
atomic weights of many of the elements appeared to be rational 
multiples of the atomic weight of hydrogen, and might be 
represented by whole numbers. Front's hypothesis is tempting 
in its edmplicity, and for a time was favourably received by 
chemists, excepting by those who had made exact and accurate 
atomic weight determinations. This hypothesis has never 
received experimental' confirmation; on the contrary, many 
atomic weights may be nearly but not exactly represented l^ 
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whole nnmbers, and in all tlie cases which have been accurately 
examined the deviations from the whole nnmbera have proved 
to be greater than the possible or probable eiperimental error. 
This hypotbeeis has attracted a considerable amonnt of attention, 
bat is opposed to the best atomic weight determinations of 
Berzelins, Marignac, Stas, and others. 

§ 34. Sttbereiner'i Triadi. ^Another relation between the 
atomic weights, discovered by DSbereiner in 1829, has led to 
better reenlts. This chemist noticed that it frequently happens 
that one member of a group of three analogous elements pos- 
sesses an atomic weight which is approximately the mean of the 
other two. In other cases, three elements bearing a close re- 
semblance to each other in their properties have nearly tha 
same atomic weights. 

EsBomples offhejbrat dags. 

Lithium Li. = 7-01 

Difference 15-99 

Sodium Na.=2300 

Difference 16-03 

Potassium .... K.=3903 

Sulphur S.=31-98 ' J^ 

Difference 46-89 ^^ 

Selenium Se.=78'87 ) ^ 

Difierence 4613 ^, 

Tellurium . . . . Te. = 125 7 ^ 

Calcium Ca.= 39-9 ^ '^ 

Difference 474 K'^' 

Strontium . . . . Sr.-c 87-3 \/^^'. 

Difference 49-6 '^ ' 

Barium . . . . . Ba. = lS6-9 ^^ 

Chlorine . . . . . Cl.=35-37 
Difierence 44-39 

Bromine Br. = 79-76 

Difference 46-77 

Iodine I.=126-53 
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Examplea of ike second class. 

Iron Fe.=55- 

Cobalt . 



Bnthenium 
Rhodium 
Falladinm 
Osmium . 
Iridium . 
Platinum 



Co. =58-6 
Ni.=58-6 
Eu. = 101-4 
Bh. = 102-7 
Pd.= 106-3 
Ob. =191 
Ir.= 192-5 
Pt.= 194-3 



Dfibereiner believed tliat in these relations might be found 
Uie basis of a systematic classification of the elements, bnt it 
was long before this idea received development. It was impos- 
sible for the attempts which were made in this direction by 
Fettenkofcr (1851), Dnmas (1859), and others to be snccessfbl, as 
at this time the atomic weights had not been systematically de- 
duced from the uialytical results. When this had once been 
-accomplished, it was found possible to arrange all the elements 
in groups of 3, 4, or 5 members, in all of which groups the 
differences were approximately the same. In these groups of 
elements, arranged in the order of the atomic weights of their 
members, is to be found the realisation of the systematic 
■claBsificatioa of the elements which DObereiner had striven to 
-accomplish. 

The development of this system was brought about by the 
labours of Newlands, Mendel^fi*, Lothar Meyer, and others. 
The following tables contain some of the elements arranged in 
groups of foor and &ve members each. The corresponding mem- 
bers of the different groups form a continuous series of elements 
■arranged in the order of their atomic wights. 











Li 7-01 


Be 9-1 


Bo 10-9 


C 11-97 
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15-2 


16-1 


16-8 
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16-96 


F 19-06 


Ha 23-00 


Mg 24-3 


Al 270 


6i 28-3 
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16'96 
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16-13 


15-6 
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P 30- B6 


S 31-98 


CI 36-37 


E 3903 


Ca 39 9 


6c 440 


Ti48 


JUS. 


43-B 


46-89 


43-39 


46-3 


47-4 




42-4 




As7i'9 


Se 78-87 


Br 79-76 


Kb 86-2 


Sc 87-3 


r8S-9 


Zr 90-4 


DIff. 


il-7 


46-1 


46-77 


47-6 


49-6 


49 


49'6 




Sb 119-6 


Te 125-0 


I 126-53 


Cs 132-7 


Ba 136-9 


La 138 


Je 139-9 
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Ti48 


V611 


Cr 62-46 


Un64<8 


Pe B6-88 


Co 58-6 
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42-6 


43-45 




45-6 
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Nb B3'7 


MoaG-9 
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Rh 102-7 
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88-3 


877 




89-8 


89'S 








Tal82 


W 183-8 


09 191 


It 192-5 




IHfl. 


ihssa 




66-4 
17 339-0 








In the four last groaps the second member is nearly the' 


arithme 


tjcal meat 


of the Erst and third 


; the fonrth is the mean 





of the third and fifth. In the first three groaps, the elements 
corresponding to the first members are missing. The differences 
are nearly the same as in the other families. 

The second table embraces a number of similar groups, in 
which the difference between the first and second members is 
only half the difference between the second and third members. 
The first and last groups of this second table occur at the begin- 
ning and end of the first one, so that both tables may be nnited 
into a continuous one. 

§ 35. Arrangement of the Eleineiiti in the Order of their 
Atomic Weights. — Most of the groaps in the second table are 
related to one of the groups in the first table by analogies in the 
properties of their members, and especially by the isomorphism 
of their compounds. Vanadium, V, is associated with phosphorus, 
F, and arsenic, As, by isomorphism ; in the same way chrominm, 
Cr, and molybdenum, Mo, are related to 8nIphur,S, and selenium, 
Se ; by the isomorphism of the permanganates with the per- 
chlorates, manganese, Mn, is associated with chlorine, CI. The 
first table does not contain any elements analogous to iron, nickel, 
cobalt, and the siz platinum metals ; but copper, Cu, and silver, 
Ag,are related to sodium, Na; and zinc, Zn, to magnesium, Mg, 
and calcium, Ca; indium. In, to aluminium,* Al; and tin, Sn, is 
isomorphous with silicon, Si, and titanium, Ti. We are there- 
fore not only justified in joining these two tables together, but 
in uniting tiem to form the following table. The perpendicular 
columns contain not only closely-allied elements, but also others 
which only bear an analogy to them in certain respects, but 
differ from them widely in other points. 
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m 6g-8 


Ca 6318 


Zn65-1 


Ga69-9 


Ge72 8 


. A8 74-9 
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44-7 






Ag 107-66 


Cd 111-7 


In llS-6 


Sd 118-8 


Sb 119-6 
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Pb 206-4 


Bi 207-3 
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In the horizontal rows of this table the elements are ar- 
ranged in the order of their atomic weights. If the right aide 
of each row is connected with the left side of the following row 
a single continuous series of all the elements will be produced. 
In this arrangement the natare and properties of the members 
will be represented as periodic functions of the atomic weights, 
changing sTstematicallj as the atomic weight increases from 
member to member, and returning to the beginning after a 
certain Dumber of members. The periodicity may be more 
clewly indicated by means of the table at the end of this book. 
The table must be pasted on a wooden or pasteboard tylinder of 
suitable dimensions, so that the right and left sides meet. 

The first two periods or series each embrace seven elements. 
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The correeponding members closely resemble eacli other — e.g. 
lit^am and aodiam, beryllinm and magnesmm. 

This resemblance continues in the third and fonith periods, 
BO far as the first members are concerned ; the following membere 
do not exhibit corresponding properties, and it is not until we 
reach the seventeenth member after potassium that another 
alkali metal, mbidium, recurs. The next alkali metal, caesium, is 
again the seventeenth element after mbidium. Both metals are 
preceded by elements which are closely related to the last 
members of the first and second periods. On closer considera- 
tion, these large periods are found to split up into two smaller 
periods, in which some of the properties of the elements recur 
at a shorter interval. This is seen in the following table : 
12S166789 10 

III. E Ca So Ti T Cr Mn Fe Co Ni 
Oa Zn Ga Ge As Se Br 

IV. Rb Br T Zr Nb Mo — Ro Bh Pd 
Ag Od In 8d Sh Te I 

V. Cs Ba La Ge 

The elements in the same column all have certain properties 
in common, but only the alternate elements bear a close resem- 
blance to each other. After cerium, Ce, there is a gap of abont 
forty units. This will probably be fiUed by the rare earth metals, 
which have not yet been sufBciently well investigated. Then 
comas ytterbiom (the atomic weight of this metal has not been 
accorately determined) and tantalum ; they are followed by 
elements resembling the former members, in the same order as 
in the preceding periods, but leaving some gaps and spaces : 



An Hg Tl Pb Bi — 

_ _ _ Th — n 

The gaps in this and the preceding tables will probably be 
filled by elements which remain yet to be discovered. Several 
of the gaps which existed when the periodic system of the 
elements was first promulgated have been filled np by the 
discovery of scandium, gallium, and germanium, and by the cor- 
rection of the atomic weights of indium, yttrium, cerium, and 
lanthanum. 
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It appears from tlie table on page 55 that a dozen elements 
.are yet to be discovered. The majority of these gaps will 
probably be filled by rare earth metals with atomic weights 
lying between 140 and 180. 

§ 36. Periodicity of the Fhyaioal Properties of the Elements, — 
If ve examine the long series of elements from member to 
member, we find a change in the properties, sometimes gradual 
and sometimes sudden, which recura in the following periods in 
a similar way, so that almost every property of an element occurs 
again in a similar way in one or more of the later members, bo 
that the properties of each individual element are determined by 
its position in the series. This is not only true of the chemical 
and physical properties of the elements, but also of the com- 
pounds. 

This recurrence of the physical properties ia very striking in 
the case of density, which regularly increases and decreases in 
each period. The connection between density and atomic weight 
is best exhibited by taking the atomic volume instead (rf the 
density — i.e. the volume occupied by the atomic weight instead 
of the weight of the unit volume. The simplest expression for 
the atomic volume Is obtained by dividing the atomic weight by 
the density. 

These quotients represent the volume of the atoms lq the 
solid state compared with the volume occupied by the unit 
weight of liqnid water as unity. As the absolute weight of an 
atom of hydrogen is not known, the unit of atomic weights is 
not known, and this unit of volume must remain an nnknown 
quantity. Bat these quotients may be compared by means of 
another standard — e.g. the atomic weight of an element, expressed 
in grams, occupies in the solid state the same number of cubic 
centimetres as the value of the atomic volume. For example, 
the atomic volume of silver is 102, and therefore 107'66 grams 
of silver occupy 10-2 c.c. 

In the table on p. 58 the density D and the atomic volume 
V are given under the symbol of each element. The density 
begins at a minimum with the alkali metals, lithium, sodium, 
rubidium, caesium, and ascends from here in the first two 
periods to carbon and silicon ; in the following periods the density 
continnes to increase after passing the homologues of these 
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elements till it renclies the metals cojrper, mtheninm, oBmimn, 
and then sinks. In the atomic volumes the position is reversed — 
the maTiTirniTn is at the alkali metals, and the minimam occurs 
at carbon, alnminimn, nickel, ratheninm, osmiom. 
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The relation between the atomic volume and atomic weight 
is more clearly depicted by the accompanying graphic re- 
presentation. In this table the elements are arranged on the 
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horizontal asia of the abecissae at distaaces &om zero propor- 
tional to their atomic weights. The position of each element la 
denoted 1^ the corresponding symbol, and irom each of these 
points an ordinate is drawn, wliich is proportional in length to the 
atomic Tolnme of the element. By connecting tiie snmniits of 
all the ordinates by lines, we obtain a cnrve which clearly 
illostrates the relation of the atomic volume to the atomic 
weight. The alkali metals occnpy a striking position at the five 
maxima. Those portions of the cnrre between the maxima 
resemble chains, which are broken at certain points, because 
the elements which should occupy these positions are either 
unknown or have not yet been sufficiently invest^ted. The 
great regularity in the course of the curve indicates that the curve 
will, without doubt, closely follow the dotted course. On this 
account the probable values, in round numbers, of the density 
and atomic volume of these elements have been inserted in the 
preceding table. In order to distinguish the real &om the 
hypothetical values, notw of interrogation are affixed to the latter. 

It is veiy remarkable that the properties of all the elements 
appear to be determined by their position on tliis curve. The 
descending portions of the curve from the maximum to the 
minimum, and a little beyond, are entirely occupied by difficnltly- 
insible and non-volatile elements, and, as a rule, the lower the 
element is on the curve the less fusible it is found to be. 
Only easUy-foEdble, and as a rule volatile elements occur on the 
ascending portions of the curve. 

In the first period, nitrogen, oxygen, and fluorine are gases, 
in the second period chlorine ; but phosphorus and sulphur are 
easily fusible and volatile. In the next period the series of volatile 
elements begins with zinc (or perhaps even with copper). In the 
following period, the volatile elements begin with silver, which 
can be distilled by means of the oxyhydrogeu blowpipe, and in 
the last incomplete period mercury is the first volatile element. 
This relation may be expressed in general terms l^ saying that 
when the atomic volume decreases with an increasing atomic 
weight the elements are refractory and non-volatile ; but when 
the atomic volume increases as the atomic weight increases the 
elements are easily fusible and volatile. 

Other properties change twice in these larger periods. This is 
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the case with the metallic nature of the elemeDts as exhibited hj 
their malleability. The elements at the maximum of the curve 
and their immediate sncceasors are metals. They are followed 
by brittle elements down to the minimnm. Theee are Bno- 
ceeded by malleable metals, which are separated &om the metals 
at the maximam by brittle non-metals and semi-metds — e.g. 

K, Ca, (8c?), maUeable; 

Ti, V, Cr, Mn, brittle ; 

Fe, Co, Ni, Cu, Zn, Ga, malleable ; 

Ge, As, Se,. Br, brittle or non-metallic. 

The malleability is the same in the following periods. Other 
physical properties change in a similar way, but some of these 
properties have not yet been sufficiently investigated. The 
elements on ascending poilions of the curve are withont excep- 
tion diamagnetic, those on the falling part of the curve are 
magnetic. The optical properties, crystalline form, and expan- 
sion by heat exhibit similar regularities. 

§37. Periodicity of the Electra-ohemical Froperties. — ^The 
intimate connection between the chemical properties and the 
atomic weight proceeds from the fact that the whole system of 
arrangement consists in bringing together the natural families 
of elements which have been developed from Ddbereiner's 
triads. 

The chemical elements and their compounds exhibit certain 
contrasts in their nature. These are indicated by the terms 
' positive ' and ' negative.' The use of these terms arises from the 
close relation between chemical and electrical properties. As & 
rule, when two or more bodies of different composition are brought 
in contact with each other, both are electrified— one becoming 
positive, the other negative. The greater the difference between 
the composition of the two substances the greater the electrical 
excitement will be. The difference which exists between the 
two bodies is called the electro-chemical difference. The direct 
measurement of the electric charge produced by the contact of 
heteri^nous bodies is difficult. But the electro-chemical nature 
of the substances can be determined by another method. Many 
liquids and some solids are decomposed by the electric current. 
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In thia act of electrolysia, those constituents whicli are positive 
on contact are liberated witli the positive electricity and those 
which become n^ative with the negative electricity, so that the 
electro-chemical nature of the conatituenta is easily recognised. 
The difiereoce in the electro-chemical nature of a substance is 
not absolute, but merely relative, so that one element can be 
positive with regard to a second element and negative to a 
third. It has also been observed that a positive element in a 
compound can generally be replaced by a more positive and a 
negative by a more negative. This replacement of one element 
by another, affbrds another means of ascertaining tiie electro- 
chemical nature of an element. The oxides and hydroxides of 
the positive elements have basic properties (i.e. they neutralise 
acids) ; the oxides, hydroxides, and some of the hydrides of the 
n^;ative elements are acids. 

If the elements are divided into the two claweB — electro- 
negative and electro-positive— these properties are regularly 
divided in the periods. In the atomic volume table, the positive 
elements are denoted by * and the negative by — . The positive 
nature changes in the same way as the metallic nature and 
malleability, i.e. twice in the large periods of atomic volumes. 

The first family in the table on p^;e 55 consists of positive 
elements, the alkali metals, Li, Na, K, Rb, Cs ; the positive 
character increases with the atomic weight, and caesium is not 
only the most electro-positive metal of this group but of all the 
elements. The metals Be, Mg, Ca, Sr, Ba, in the second tamily, 
closely resemble these metals in their electro-positive nature ; 
again, we find the metal with the highest atomic weight, barium, 
is the most electro-positive. In the third family, containing Bo, 
Al, Sc, T, La, Tb, the electro-positive nature is much feebler. The 
hydroxide of boron is a feeble acid, and aluminium hydroxide 
exhibits the properties of a weak acid as well as of a strong 
base : here agun. the negative character grows feebler and the 
positive stronger, as the atomic weight increases. In the fourth 
family 0, Si, and Ti yield acids, but the higher members Zr, Co 
and Th have a more positive character. The elements in all 
these four families have one property in common : they form very 
stable compounds with oxygen, and consequently their oxides 
are difiScult to reduce. 
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The four 


sab-groups, which are 


enfciiflly 


composed of heavy 


metoU, are of 


an opposite character 






I. 


n. 


m. 


IV. 


Cu 


Zn 


6a 


Ge 


Ag 


oa 


In 


8n 


Aa 


Hg 


Tl 


Pb 



These elements are easily obtained from their oxides and 
analo^us componnds by redaction. In the two first groups, 
the facility with which the componnds are reduced increases 
with the atomic weight. In the first and second family the 
positive character decreases as the atomic weight increases. 
This is exactly opposite to the behaviour of the difBcultly-redncible 
light metals of this family. Nothing is known of the third 
group in this respect, but in the fonrth group lead (Pb) is more 
positive than tin (Sn) ; the positive character, as usual, increasing 
with the atomic weight. 

The same contrasts occur in the following three fomilies, 
only with this diBbrence, that the first members do not belong 
to the diflScoltly, but to the easily reducible, elements ; with the 
exception of phosphorus, which is not so easily redncible as 
arsenic, antimony, and bismuth, bat more easily than vanadinm, 
niobium, and tantalnm. The chief gronp is here formed of the 
easily reducible elements : 

V. N P Aa Sb Bi 

VI. S Se Te — 

Vn. Fl 01 Br I — 

The sub-group is composed of the difficultly-reducible 



U 



The three groups generally embraced in &mily VlLl. i 
easily reducible : 

Fe Eu Os 

Co Bh Ir 

Ni Pd Pt 



V. 


V 


Nb 


Ta 


VI. 


Or 


Mo 


W 


ra. 


Mn 


_ 


_ 
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A comparison of the chemical properties wiUi the positioD 
on the cnrre of atomic volames shows that the difficnltly-re- 
docible elementB occur on the descending, and the easily-reducible 
elements on the ascending, portions of the curve, bat the change 
from positive to negative is seen on both portions of the 

§ 38. Theoretiaal Fxediotion of Fropertiet. — The close con- 
nection between atomic weights and properties renders it possible 
to predict the unknown properties of an element as soon as its 
atomic weight is ascertained, and, on the other hand, the atomic 
weight can be deduced approximately from the chief properties 
of an element. 

When the ' Periodic Law ' was first propounded, scandium, 
gallinm, and germaninm were unknown, and the position 
these elements now occupy was represented by blank spaces. 
Mendel^ff ventured to predict the properties of these un- 
discovered elem^its, and his predictions were afterwards verified 
when the elements were discovered and investigated. The 
speedy recc^ition of the value of this systematic arrangement 
of the elements was, to a great extent, the result of this happy 
verification of Mendel6efirs predictions. On the other hand, 
some atomic weights had been incorrectly determined, and 
attention was called to this fact by the circumstance that these 
elements did not fit into the system. 

The atomic weight of caesium was ten units too low ; indium 
was only two-thirds of the value now in use. Earher determi- 
nations placed platiniun before iridium and iridium before 
osmium, but the properties of these metals indicated that the 
order should be reversed, and this has been confirmed by the 
new atomic weight determinations of K. Senbert. The question 
whether the atom of beryllium corresponds to two or three 
equivalents — that is, whether the atomic weight is 2 x 4*54 = 9'08 
or 3x4-54= 13-62 — has been decided by the followers of the 
periodic system in favour of the first assumption, because there 
is no space for an element with the atomic weight, 13-6, 
between carbon (C=11'97) and nitrogen (N=14-01), and an 
element possessing the properties of beryllium would be oat of 
place in such a position. The question was definitely settled 
by the determination of the vapour density of beryllium chloride 
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by NUson and Petterason. This resnlt lias also materially 
iiifiaeiiced the recognition of the Periodic System. 

§ 39. Periodiolty of Taleney. — Tbe elements differ widely 
in their combining power. The atoms of some elements can 
only combine with a single atom, but the atoms of other elements 
can each onite with two, three, four, or more other atoms. They 
have double, treble, Ac, the power of the other atom, and aro 
said to be di-, tri-, tefcra-, penta- or hexa-valent, or they are sud 
to have two, three, or more afSnities. Hydrogen again forms 
the standard of comparison, as it does in the case of the equiva- 
lent and atomic weights. The combining powei% of the chemical 
elements vary regularly with the atomic weights. 

All those elements are called 'monovalent' that have an 
atomic weight equivalent to one atom of hydrogen; if their 
atoms unite with or displace two atoms of hydrogen, they are 
said to be divalent. 

The determination of this property of chemical valency is 
simple enough in principle. For, if the atomic weight of an 
element is equal to its equivalent weight (§ 11), the ^ment 
is monovalent ; if the atomic weight is double the equivalent 
weight, it contains two equivalents and the element is divalent. 

G^enerally speaking, the chemical valency is determined by 
the number of equivalent weights contained in the atomio weight. 
The chemical valency determined hy this method is a periodic 
function of the atomic weight. Before studying this relationship, 
it is necesBary to consider the methods of determining valency. 

§ 40. Setennination of Chemical Talenoy. — The valency of 

an element is most easily determined &om the composition of 

the molecnle of its hydn^n compounds. These hydrides are 

not numerous ; they may be divided into four types : — 

I. n. m. IV. 

HF H,0 H,N H,0 

HCl H,S H,P H,Si 

HBr H,Se HjAs — 

HI H,Te — — 

As the hydrogen atom can only unite with a single atom of 
its own class to form the molecule H„ we must assume that 
the hydrogen atoms contained in the compounds under II., HI., 
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and IV. are muted to the other constitaents. These componiida 
may be represented graphically by the formulse — 

H 



H— F H— O— H 



H— N— H H— 0— H 



i 



H 



The dashes indicate the manner in which the atoms are 
sapposed to be tmited together. As the elements in the foor 
types are incapable of combining with a larger number of hydro 
gen atoms, we regard flnorine, chlorine, bromine, and iodine as 
monovalent ; oxygen, snlphor, seleninm, aud tellnrinm as divalent ; 
nitrogen, phoBphoms, arsenic, antimony as trivalent ; carbon, 
silicon as tetravalent ; in their componnde with hydrogen. 

As F, CI, Br, and I are monovalent in the compounds in the 
&:Bt gronp and have the same valency as hydrogen, they may 
bensed likehydrogen, for the purpose of determining the valency 
of other elements. This is very desirable, as their compoonds 
■are much more numerous than those of hydrogen. A compari- 
son of the fluorides, chlorides, bromides and iodides of the first 
four iamilies shows that their compounds correspond to the four 
types which have just been mentioned, e.g. : 



I. 


n. 


m. 


IV. 


LiCl 


BoCl, 


BOl, 


001, 


NaOI 


Mga, 


AlCl. 


SiOl, 


KOI 


OaCl, 


SoCI, 


TiOl, 


OaOl 


ZnOl, 


GaOl, 


GeOl, 


EbOl 


SrOl, 


YOl. 


ZiCl, 


AgOl 


OdOl, 


InCI, 


SnOl, 


0.01 


BaOl, 


LaCl, 


(OeOl,?) 


AuCl 


HgOl, 


TIOI, 


(PbOl,?) 



The chemical valency is constant for each family, and, with an in- 
creasing atomic weight, rises from one family to the next, by one 
unit. 

The followiag families behave in a similar way, but at first 
sight the relationship appears somewhat more complicated, 
the composition of the typical hydrides indicating that the 
valency decreases, thus : — 
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V. 


VI. YH. 


NH. 


OH, PH 


PH, 


SH, OIH 


Certain chlorine CO 


impounds of these elements have an 


ilogons composition : 




V. 


VI. VII. 


NCI, 


OCl, ClCl 


PCI, 


SCI, ICl 



Bnt these and similar compoanda do not contain the maxi- 
mnm amount of chlorine or other moDOvalent atoms, with 

which the elements are capable of uniting. Componnds of the 
following composition toe known : 

V. VI. VII. 

NH,CI SCI, IClj, 

PCI, SeCl, — 

PFj TeCl, — 

VCl, CrCIj — 

NbCl, MoCl« — 

SbCl, WCl, — 

TaCI, — — 

Some of these compounds are very unstable : ammonium 
chloride, phosphorus pentachloride, and iodine trichloride decom- 
pose on volatilisation, e.g.: NH^01=NH3 + HC1; PClt=PCI, 
+ Clj; ICla=ICl + Clj; others can be converted into vapour 
without decomposition, e.g.: PF,, NbClj, and TaClj, TeCIj, MoCl,, 
WClg. This difference in the behaviour of the compounds is 
explained by the fact that the affinity of the negative elements 
for chlorine and its aoalognes is feeble, and consequently the 
chlorine atoms are easDy separated from the compound. The 
behaviour of sulphur is very remarkable : the tetrachloride SCI, 
can only exist at — 20° 0. ; even at 0° C. it begins to decom- 
pose into SClj, and on distillation half the residual chlorine is 
lost. Sulphur does not form any definite componnds with 
bromine and iodine. Phosphorus combines with five atoms of 
■ fluorine to form a stable compound. PCI, and PBrg easily part 
with two atoms of chlorine or bromine respectively : but phos- 
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pliorus can only nnite with three atoms of iodine ; as a role it 
only combinea with two, forming PI,. 

We may assnme that the difference in the beharionr of the 
elements belonging to families V, and VI, towards the non-metals 
is not due to a difference in their valency, bnt is probably caused 
by a difference in the force with which they attract the mono- 
valent elements. 

This assumption is confirmed by an examination of the 
oxygen compounds. As an atom of oxygen is equivalent to two 
atoms of hydrogen and is divalent, any other atom which has the 
power of uniting with one atom of oxygen is also divalent. One 
trivalent atom could combine with oxygen in the proportion of 
one to one and a half, or, more correctly, two trivalent atoms 
can unite with three atoms of oxygen. The radical hydroxyl 
— OH is formed by the union of one atom of hydrogen with one 
atom of oxygen; as the oxygen still has the power of uniting with 
a second atom, the radical is monovalent. The valenoy of an 
element is represented by the number of hydroxyls with which 
an atom combines, or by twice the number of oxygen atoma 
which in its oxide would be nnited with one atom. In order to 
permit of a uniform comparison, the formulee of the oxid^ in the 
following table are given as though they contained two atoms of 
the other element, even where the molecule may only contain 
one atom. 

Chides 



I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


vni. 


Mono- 
valent 


Divalent Trivalent 


Tetra. 
' valent 


Penta. 
valent 


Hexs- 

valent 


Hepta- 

valent 


Ooto- 
Tftlent 


Li,0 


Be,0, 


B,0. 


0,0. 


N.O. 


_ 


_ 


_ 


Na,0 


Mg.O, 


, A1>0, 


Si,0, 


P,0, 


s,o. 


01,0, 


— 


K,0 


Oa,0, 


So,0. 


Ti,0, 


v,o. 


Or,0, 


Mn,0, 





0.1,0 


Zb,0, 


Gii,0, 


Gb,0, 


A.,0. 


Se,0. 


Br,0, 


— 


Eb,0 


Sr,0, 


T,0. 


Zr.O, 


Nb,0. 


Mo,0, 


— 


Ru,0, 


Ag.O 


Od,0, 


In,0. 


Sn,0, 


Sb,0, 


Te,0. 


Ifi, 





08,0 


B8,0, 


La,0. 


Ce,0. 


Ta,0, 


W,0, 




Os,0. 



Au,0 Hg,0, T1,0, Pb^O^ pi.O, U.O^ 
This table shows the remarkable relation which exists between 
valency and atomic weight. The number of each family 
indicates its valency. In families I. to VII. only oxygen and 
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Baorine are missiiig ; no oxide of the latter element haa as yet 
been prepared. In VilL iron is omitted ; the h^hest oxide, the 
anhydride of ferric acid, is unstable and has not been satis- 
factorily investigated. The same is tme of the highest oxides of 
Co, Ni, Rh, Pd,Tr, Pt. 

A few examples of the hydroxides will suffice : — 





Hydroxides 


Valency 


Hydrides 


I. 


NaOH =N»(OH) 


1x1 = 1 


— 


n. 


MgO.H, = Mg(OH), 


2x1 = 2 


— 


ni. 


AIO.H, - A1(0H), 


3x1=3 


— 


IV. 


SiO.H, =Si(OH), 


4x1=4 


SiH, 


V. 


PO.H, =PO(OH), 


3x1=3 


PH. 


-n. 


SO,H, =SO,(OH), 


2x1 = 2 


SH, 


YLl. 


CIO.H -01O.(OH) 


1x1 = 1 


CIH 



Here agein the valency is indicated by the number of the family. 

It is to be noted that families V., VI., VII. do not exhibit 
the same valency towards hydn^en and the metals that they do 
towards oxygen. Beginning with family TV., the valency 
increases one unit for oxygen and other negative elements, but 
decreases one unit for hydrogen and the positive elements as 
we pass on to families V., VI., &c. 

S 41. FoBsihle Errors in the' Determinatioii of Chemical 

Yalenoy. There are many other compounds, besides those 

mentioned in the preceding section, which can be used for 
determining the chemical valency of an element. Most of these 
yield a smaller value, bnt some give a lai^er value for the 
valency. 

The valency is always too low when the element in question 
is not combined with the maximum number of atoms ; that is 
to say when some of its affinities remain unsaturated. The 
tetravalent carbon atom can unite with four monad atoms, such 
as hydrogen or chlorine, or two divalent oxygen atcms : — 

H 01 

I I 

H— 0— H Cl— C— 01 = = 

I I 

H Cl 

Marsh Gas Carbon Tetrachloride Carbon Dioxido 
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When a limited supply of oxygen is passed over an exceaa 
of red-hot charcoal, then the carbon atoms cannot take up the 
maximam amount of oxygen, bot form carbon monoxide. 

The molecule of thia componnd is represented by the 
formula 

•~o = o. 



Here the asterisks are intended to show that two affinities are 
QDsatnrated ; this is proved by the foot that the compound unites 
with two atoms of chlorine, forming phosgene gas. 



[>c = a 



Nitric oxide (NO), nitrogen peroxide (NOj), and nitro- 
sylchlorid© (NOCl) are similar compounds : they are known as 
unsaturated compounds or as componnds containing unsatu- 
rated affinities. Those metals which only contain one atom in 
the molecule (§ 27), e.g. mercury, cadmium, and zinc, belong 
to this class. 

There is another class of compounds which cannot be 
regarded as unsaturated. In these compounds the number of 
monovalent atoms does not correspond to the valency of the 
polyvalent atom. 

In addition to marsh gas CH^, we are acquainted with hydro- 
carbons which only contain three, two, or one atom of hydrogen 
for each atom of carbon. A determination of the molecular 
weight shows that each of these componnds contains more than 
one atom of carbon, e.g. ethane CjHg, ethylene CjK^, acetylene 
OjHj, The two latter unite with hydrogen with some difficulty, 
forming ethane ; but they combine more readily with chlorine. 
Ethylene takes op two, and acetylene four, atoms of chlorine, 
but not more. 

The componnds CjHg, CjH,Clj, C^HjCl^ must be regarded 
as saturated, although they only contain three monovalent atoms 
for each carbon atom. This is explained by the fact that one 
affinity of each carbon atom is required for the purpose of 
attaching it to the other carbon atom, so that only three affini- 
ties are free to unite with hydrogen or chlorine : — 
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H H 
I I 
H— — 0— H 
I I 
H H 

that IB, one less than coireeponds to the chemical vaJency. 

A correct determination of the valency may be attempted by 
taking into account the affinities required for the purpose of 
linking together the polyvalent atoms : but this process may 
lead to erroneons conclnsions. If we apply it to ethane we 
obt^n the correct result : 6 affinities for H and 2 for C ; total 8. 
But in the case of ethylene we only obtain 2 for C and 4 for H ; 
total 6 : and for acetylene 2 for H and 2 for C ; total 4<. 
According to these reaulta carbon might erroneously be oon- 
Eddered as only di- or tri-valent. 

It was formerly assumed that some of the affinities in ethyl- 
ene and acetylene were unsaturated : this hypothesis is anneces- 
sary and is even regarded as improbable at the present day. 
The fact that the carbon is combined with less hydrogen in 
these compounds than it is in ethane, may be dae to the carbon 
atoms being attached to each other by more than one affinity, 
thus: — 

H=C— C=H, H,=C=CH, H— C=C— H 

Bthane Ethylene Acetylene 

It follows from these considerations that the chemical valency 
can only be deduced with certainty from the composition of 
those compounds which only contain one atom of the polyvalent 
element in the molecule. If more than one polyvalent atom is 
present, we do not know how many affinities are used in uniting 
the several polyvalent atoms together. We mast carefully 
ensure the absence of unsaturated affinities in the compound. 

It is often difficult to decide whether this is the case, as the 
compound will not contain the full nnmber of monovalent atoms 
if the element has feeble affinities. 

The determination of the valency is a problem requiring 
great care in its solution, and it is not surprising that in the 
case of many elements the valency has not always been correctly 
determined. 
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§ 42. Irr^nluitiei of the Qiemioal Talenoy. — ^There are 
«xcepticm8 to the great regularity in the relation of chemical 
Talencjr to atomic weight. Certain compounds undoubtedly 
contain more chlorine, bromine, or oxygen than corresponds to 
their chemical valency. Many of these componnds may be 
regarded se molecular aggregations, formed by aeveral complete 
molecules ciystaUising together. The beantifnl crystalline com- 
pound PCljBr^ may be regarded as PCi,Brj + Br„ or as PCI, 
+ Br, + Br, ; in the same way tihe unstable tri-iodide of potas- 
sium may be conBLd^«d to be KI + 1} = Kl,. But all sndi 
'Compounds cannot be regarded in tihis light. Auric chloride, 
AnCl,, is undoubtedly a tme chemical compound; and gold 
mngt be triralent, not monovalent, ae we shonld expect from 
its being a member of the first &mily. The molecular weight 
of cupric oxide, CnO, is not known, ae the oxide is non-volatile. 
Its formula may be Cn — — — Cn ; but cupric chloride, CuCl,, 
could not have an anal<^ns formula. Copper is isomorphonB 
with divalent zinc, and mnst therefore be divalent. It is shown 
to be a member of the first family by the fact that the chloride} 
CuClg, is not volatile, but is decomposed by heat, losing half its 
chlorine, yielding cuprous chloride. The molecular weight 
deduced from the vapour density determinatioa of Victor Meyer 
corresponds to OojClj, 01— Cn — Cu-— CI, in which copper is 
-again divalent. At present we can only point out these excep- 
tions without attempting to ofier any explanation. 

§ 43. Theoretioal Signlflcanoe of Chemiotl Talenoy. Hatnre 
^^f Afflni^, — As science is not satisfied with a simple knowledge 
■of &ct8, but endeavours to investigate their causal connection, 
theoretical chemistry has attempted to solve the problem of 
explaining the remarkable fact, that the chemical valency of 
different elements undergoes a systematic variation. It is very 
difficult to find this explanation, as very little is known as to 
the cause of the formation of chemical compounds. The cause 
is termed affinity, because the old chemists held that only those 
bodies are capable of uniting with each other, which possess a 
certain likeness or affinity for each other. Exactly the opposite 
view now prevails : namely, that the more unlike two bodies are, 
the more readily will they combine together ; but the term 
affinity still survives. 
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Affinity is generally considered bo be &n abtractive force 
existing in the atoms. This hypothesis is not the only one. 
possible, nor is it, indeed, the moat probable, bnt it is the most 
convenient, and consequently the most generally accepted. This 
hypothesis will be used for the present, and the consideration 
of other hypotheses (still imperfectly developed) which do not 
require the assnmption of an attractJTe force, will be post- 
poned. Affinity is probably closely allied to, if not identical 
with, electrical attraction; bat no definite statement on this 
point can be made at present. 

Affinity only acts at short distances; for bodies combine 
or decompose each other only when in direct contact. It is 
not in any way directly identical with the attraction which is, 
produced by the ordinary electric chai^ or by magnetisation, 
which work at relatively large distances. We may im^ne 
snch a division of the magnetic or electric masses in the 
atom, SB to prodnce an attractive force which could only be 
effective at a very small distance. Bat at present the state 
of oar knowledge is not yet ripe for specalations of this 
nature. 

Leaving aside the question of the true nature of affinity, we 
may still be able to draw some conclnsions from the differences 
of chemical valency. 

There is no doubt that the effect of affinity is to keep the 
atoms in a compound at a definite distance from each other, 
for the space which a compound occupies in the solid or fluid 
state is fixed and definite. It varies regularly with the tem- 
perature and pressure, but depends on the nature of the con- 
stituente. The atoms cannot be immovable in the positions 
which the affinities have caused them to assume ; for, according 
to the mechanical theory of heat, not only the molecules as 
such, but also the atoms in tiie molecules, are in a state of 
active motion, oscillating or rotating round points of equi- . 
librium. 

In the solid state the molecules of most bodies arrange 
themselves systematically, forming crystals. The form of the 
crystal is determined by the composition of the molecules 
and the nature of the atoms contained in the molecule, and is 
characteristic of both. As the different parts of a crystal 
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ediibit certaiii points of diiference, and the nature of fcliLB dif- 
ference depends on the composition of the molecnles and the 
nature of the atoms, it seems probable that these points of diflfer- 
ence must abeady exist in the atoms and molecides themselTes. 
The attractive force of affinity is actire at these points. It en- 
deavoura to attract the other atoms and keep them in positions, 
which lie in these lines of force at a definite distance &om the 
centre of gravity of the first atom. The distances between the 
centres of gravity may vary considerably for diflerent atoms. 
There will be only one such position in the vicinity of a mono- 
valent atom, in which a second atom can be fixed ; but there 
will be two such points for a divalent and three for a trivalent 
atom, &c. 

We may also venture to determine the position of these 
points in space.. In the case of a compound consisting of two 
monovalent atoms only the distance between the atoms is fixed ; 
the system will be in a state of equilibrium in any position. 
This may be the reason why compounds formed of two mono- 
valent atoms generally crystallise in the regular system. A. 
polyvalent atom requires a number of points corresponding to 
its chemical valency; these positions must be symmetrically 
arranged, at equal distances from the centre of gravity of the 
polyvalent atom. If this is not the case an exchange in the 
position of the atoms will produce ' isomeric ' compounds — that 
is, compounds possessing the same composition, but exhibiting 
dissimilar properties. For example, there would be two potas- 
sium hydroxides, K-0 H, and H-0 K, and two 

amides of potassium, g; I N K, and ;g; ~ N H. 

Apparent examples of this kind of isomerism have from time 
to time been discovered, but on closer investigation they have 
invariably been proved to be spurious. It is, therefore, exceed- 
ingly probable that the points are symmetrically arranged at 
equal distances round the surface of a sphere. In a divalent 
atom the points will he diametrically opposite each other ; in a 
trivalent atom the points will be arranged in a drole, at angles 
of 120°; in a tetravalent atom the points will be arranged in 
apace like the angles of a regular tetrahedron ; in a hexavalent 
atom the points will occupy the solid angles of an octahedron, 
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or the centres of the faces of a cube ; in an octovalent atom the 
points are arnmged like the comers of a regular cnbe, or the 
centres of the fiices of an octahedron. A perfectly symmetrical 
arrangement of five or seven points on the sar&ce of a sphere ia 
not possible, bnt it is probable that in this case the arrangement 
will be as symmetrical as possible. 

Starting from these assumptions, it is easy to represent the 
configuration of the molecules, which are composed of mono- 
valent atoms snd only one polyvalent atom. A compound con- 
sisting of two monovalent atoms, or two monovaleat and one 
polyvalent atom, is represented by a formula lying in a straight 
line: — 

H CI H H 

One trivalent and three monovalent atoms lie in a plaue : — 
H H 



H 

One tetravalent and four monovalent atoms are arranged round 
the centre of a tetrahedron, at the aoM angles. In &ct, physical 
investigations of such componnds have made it exceedingly 
probable that their molecules really poasese this fonn.* 

It ia difficult to follow this hypothesis when the monovalent 
atoms are wholly or partly replaced by polyvalent atoms, for 
one atom cannot occapy several positions at the same time. 
Att^npts to overcome this dif&culty are made by asanming that 
the atom alternately occupies the dififerent positions moving 
between them like a pendulum, or rotating about them. This 
view receives support fi^m the observation that compounds con- 
taining polyvalent atoms attached to each other by multiple 
linldngs occupy a larger space than those compounds do in 
which the polyvalent atoms are unit«d together by a single 
liokiDg. Again, it is observed that those carbon compounds 
which contain doubly or trebly linked carbon atoms easily split 

' CoDolusioDS drawn from the Friction of gSBes, with Tefeienc« to the eiie 
of the eeotioD of molecnlet, appear to oonfinn these Tiews. 
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up at the points where the double or treble linking existe. 
Oreat importance must not be attached to Bpeculatione of this 
nature at present, as they are macb too hypothetical ; but they 
serre a useM pnrpoee by enabling us to survey a variety of 
observations &om a common standpoint. 

§ 44. Inveitigatiou of the Conttitiitioa of Chemioal Com- 
ponnds. — The chemical valency of the elements and the com- 
position of their compounds are intimately related. Not only 
the number of the atoms, but their arrangement in the molecule, 
depends on the valency of the elements. The possibility of 
investigating and ascertaining the manner in which the atoms 
are arranged, was for s long time a disputed question. Although 
some chemists attempted to investigate the arrangement of the 
atoms, others looked upon such investigations as absolutely 
valueless. But even the followers of the latter school could not 
avoid holding certain views regarding the manner in which the 
atoms combine togetber to form compounds, for they rejected as 
unwarranted the doubts which existed as to the oorrectnees and 
permissibility of their views. This dispute lasted more than 
twenty years, and, strange to say, it ended in the overthrow of 
these old dogmas by new hypotheses, by means of which we 
have acquired an unexpected insight into the nature of chemical 
compounds. At the present day the investigation of the ' con- 
stitution ' or ' structure ' of the chemical compounds is one of 
the ^ef problems of the science ; more particularly is this the 
case in organic chemistry, which treats of the compounds of 
carbon. In the conrse of the last fifty years theee investigations 
have been brought to such a state of perfection, that it is now 
usual to dogmatically insert the results of such investigations in 
text-books as the fixed truth, without giving any exact account 
of the methods which have led to the attainment of such intimate 
knowledge. 

It is desirable to know the exact grounds on which our 
knowledge rests, not only in the interests of those who specially 
devote themselves to such subjects, bnt also in the interests of 
the general history of civilisation and the history of science in 
particular. These investigations form one of the most striking 
examples of the power of the human mind to penetrate into 
things which are as a sealed book to our senses al(aie. The 
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path which the ecience of chemistiy parsned, to attain its pre- 
sent poeition, was long, and not entirely free from error. Bat in 
looking back we can separate the essential &om the non-essential 
and gain without difficiilty a clear idea of the chief features of 
this development. 

The chief difiference between our present views and the older 
conceptions consists in this : formerly it was more or less ex- 
plicitly assumed that a chemical compound was held together 
by the total attractive force of the affinities of all the atoms 
contained in it, bnt as our knowledge increased it was gradually- 
rec<^ised that the connection is between atom and atom and 
that the atoms are attached to each other like the links in a 
chain, the continuity ceasing if even a single link of the chain 
is removed. This kind of combination is termed 'atomic 
linking ' ; the idea involved was not suddenly realised, but was 
the gradual outcome of previous conceptions. 

The necessity of studying the atoms themselves was clearly 
stated by A. Kekul6 in 1857, and by A. S. Conper in 1858. 
The doctrine of atomic linking is the ontcome of the investiga- 
tion of organic compounds, and at the present day it is chiefly 
applied to oi^anic bodies; but numerous conclusions with regard 
to the constitution of inorganic compounds have been dednced 
hy its aid. 

The theory of atomic linking first gave a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the common observaticm that two or more chemical 
compounds having the same composition may exhibit widely 
different properties. This remarkable phenomenon has long 
been known as 'isomerism,' from tffos, same, and ii4pos,iiie part. 
Isomeric bodies are those which contain the same conHtituents, 
tffa fidpi}. We distingoisb between ' metamerism ' and ' poly- 
merism ' ; metamerism embraces those caites in which the con- 
stituentB are present in exactly the same number and quantity, 
but are differently arranged : the grouping of the constitaents, 
has been altered by a change of position, ' metastaais.' ' Poly- 
merism,* or, better, ' pleomerian,' applies to those compounds in 
which the relative proportion between the constituents is the 
same, bat the absolute number of atoms contained in the mole- 
cular weight of one compound is doable or treble the number 
contained in the other. 
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There are several methods of investigating atomic linkii^ 
■which mntnally support and snpplement each other. In the first 
"place, in many simple cases the atomic linking can be deduced on 
purely theoretical grounds from the composition and molecular 
weight of the compound and the chemical valency of its con- 
stituents. Bat this can be done only when a single form of 
combination is possible, and the composition only permits of one 
interpretation. Wten the conditions are not so simple we make 
use of analysis and synthesis, assaming that those constituents 
which remain combined together when a compound is decom- 
posed were previously nnited, and inversely in building up a 
-compound, the parts which were nnited before remain nnited 
After the combination has taken place. Finally, we have a very 
important aid to such investigations, in the connection which 
has been established by innumerable comparisons between the 
<^emical and physical properties of a body and its atomic 
linking. 

§ 45. Theoretioal Betermination of the Fosaible Forma of 
<!ombiiiation. — After the composition of the molecular weight of 
a compound has been eitapirically determined, the next question 
is to ascertfun the manner in which tite atoms ara linked 
together. This is a purely mathematical problem and the answer 
can, when necessary, be calculated by permutations. It is ob- 
vious that any indefinite number of atoms cannot unite tc^ther 
to form distinct compounds : for instance, the number of mono- 
valent atoms is limited, as each monovalent atom can only 
unite with one other atom, and cannot lengthen the chain 
to any greater extent. Compounds composed entirely of 
monovalent atoms can only exist in the form represented 
by type I. (§ 40). Compounds composed of one polyvalent 
atom and several monovalent atoms exhibit forms exempli- 
fied by types II. to VIII. 'I'he number of monovalent atoms 
which can enter into combination corresponds to the valency 
of the polyvalent atom. If a second or third polyvalent 
atom is added, then two valencies are required for the linking 
of each additional polsTalent atom, and are, therefore, not 
available for union with monovalent atoms. The number of 
monovalent atoms is increased by a number equal to two less 
than the valency of the new polyvalent atom. If Mj, »j, n^, ■n^, 
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t die number of mooo-, di-, tri- and tetra-valent atoms, 
tlien the mazimam nnmber of monoralent atoms witl be 

71, = 2«j + 3»g + 471, + 5n( + 6jt( + 7n, + 8n^ 
— 2 (wj + n, + Mr, + Wrj + Wg + n, + »g — 1) 
= 2 + Iwj + 2m, + StIj + 47ig + 5»g+ 6n.g 

In organic compounds, whicb nsnally contain only mono-, di-, 
tri-, and tetra-valent atoma, 

n,=2 + l7ij + 2n,. 

The nnmber of divalent atoms has no influence on the number of 
monovalent atoms. Each trivalent atom increases tlie nomber of 
possible monovalent atoms by one, and each tetravalent atom by 
two. As no compounds are known in which the nnmber n, of 
monovalentatomsisgreatertlianiahereindicatedithiaisr^arded 
as a confirmation of the theories of valency and of atomic linking. 
If there ia only one polyvalent atom in the molecnle then 
only one constitution Is possible, even when the monovalent 
atoms diSBT in their natore, because the valencies of one and 
the same atom must be held to be equivalent (§ 43), and it 
is, consequently, immaterial which atom is united to a given 
affinity. The following formulse admit of only one interpretation : 

CH, CH3CI CH,Br, CHBfj CH,ClBr 

Methane MetbyloMoride Hethylenebronude Bromofonn Chlorobromo- 

methBoe 

It is an open question (§ 54) whether the formulee only admib 
of one signification when all four monovalent elements are 
different. When two polyvalent atoms combine, the formula 
haa only one meaning when all the affinities are satidied by 
monovalent atoms of the same element. For example : — 

CH^ = H,C — CH, CNH5 = H,0 - - NH, 

Ethane Uethyltunioe 

Three similar polyvalent atoms can unite with one kind of 
monovalent atom to form saturated compounds, which can only 
exhibit one form of structure, e.g. propane : — 

CH3 - - CH, - - CHj. 

Again, one structure alone Is possible in a compound containing 
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two polyvalent atoms where one of the monovalent atoms differs 
from the others, e.g. : 

H,0 - - CHjCl H,0 - - OBy Cl,0 - - CHOI, 

Btb^l Chloride Ethyl Iodide Pentachlorethftne 

Bat this is no longer the case when a second monovalent atom 
of another element enters the compound. The entrance of the 
first of these two atoms, pnte an end to the equality between the 
two polyvalent atoms, and conseqaently the particular poly- 
valent atom with which the second monovalent atom onites is 
now of material importance. Isomeric compounds are now 
possible, and the nnmber of ench componnds theoretically 
possible are actaally known. When there are only two atoms 
of the new kind present, it does not matter whether they are 
alike or dissimilar. Only two forms are possible for the com- 
ponnds 

OjH,Cl, and C^.ClBr 

H,0 - - CHCl, and H,010 - - OH,Cl 

Etbylidene chloride Ethylene ohloride 

H,C - - CHClBr and H,CIC - - OH,Br 

Ethylldene chlorobromide Ethylene cbloiobromide 

But if the number of different monovalent elements increases 
the number of isomerides will increase. If all six monovalent 
atoms are different, then there will be 10 isomerides, as can be 
calculated by permutation. If the six monovalent atoms are 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, then we have the following combina- 
tions: 

The first C atom The seooud C atom 



5 



4 5 
3 5 



2 4 6 
2 4 5 



4 6 2 

5 6 2 

<a (4+3 + 2 + 1) = 10 combinations. 
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In the case of three ^milar or two dissimilar polyvalent 
atoms, isomerism occurs as sooa as a single atom of a second 
monoTslent element enters the componnd : — 

ONHp = OHjOl — NH, or OH, - - NHCl 

ChIon)iaetli;Iaroiiie MetbylcbloramiDe 

OaHjOl = CH3 - - OH, - - CH,a or CH, - - CHCl - - CH, 

Propjlohloiide IsopTopylchloride 

The nnmber of isomeric compoands increases rapidly as the 
number of polyvalent atoms and the variety of monovalent 
elements increase. Three carbon atoms and eight similar mono- 
valent atoms can only be arranged in one manner, but if the 
8 monovalent atoms are all difierent, then no less than 280 
forms of combination are possible. It is clear that the atomic 
linking in a given compound can only be determined by calcu- 
lation in the very simplest cases. 

§ 46. Determioation of the Linking by Syntheiii and Analyua. 
The decomposition and building up of compounds afford a 
valuable means of determining the atomic linking. The con- 
clnsions based on these methods depend on the assumption that 
those atoms which are united together before the nnion of two 
compounds remain onited together after the act of combination, 
and that, on the other hand, those atoms which remain joined 
together after the decomposition of a compound were previously 
united in the said compound. This deduction was made use of 
long before the doctrine of atomic Unking was known ; but, 
strange to say, the conclusions arrived at in this way were proved 
to be untenable by the knowledge of atomic linking and were 
abandoned after a prolonged diacuasion. 

The very ancient observation that a salt is formed from an 
acid and a base, and can again be decomposed into these consti- 
tuents, led to the view that the acid and base are present as such 
in the salt. Calcium carbonate decomposes into lime and carbon 
dioxide, OaOO, = CaO + COgj from this it was inferred that 
calcium carbonate contained the proximate constituents OaO and 
CO3, and that ite formula was CaO,COj. 

Analogous formulsB were given to other salfa, e.g. — 

CaO,SO, KjO.SOj 3 GalO,Pfi^ 

Caloimn Sulphate PotMsiom Sulphate CaldDm Phosphate 
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And similar formulas were ased for the acids : — 

Sulphuric Add Pliospborio Add 

and BO on. 

It is evident that formulie of this description are not per- 
missible, for the compounds are represented as composed of 
groups of atoms : these groEps are already satnrated and there- 
fore have no free affinities available for matual combination, 

H — — H, Ca=: = 0, K — — K, = = = = 

= = S = = 0, 0=:=P = = 0=P = 

II II II 



These formulae are called dnalistic, on account of their separa- 
tion into two parts.- They have been replaced by others in 
which the groups are united together by means of their o^gen 

atoms : — 


.0. II 

Ca- •C=: = H — 0--S — — H 

■■o- II 



The principle underlying these old formulae, viz. the assump- 
tion that those atoms which were united in a compound, must 
be regarded as remaining combined, still remains in force, bnt 
in its application due care is taken to comply with the law of 
atomic linking. 

For example, the action of hydrochloric acid on alcohol is 
represented by the equation — 

Gfifi + B[C1 = OjHsOl + HOH 
Alcohol Hydrochlorio Add Ethjl Chloride Water 

In this case two of the carbon atoms and at least four of the 
hydrogen atoms remain together ; we may assume, therefore, that 
these atoms are contained in alcohol and in ethyl chloride also — 

C^^H^O 0^„H01 

Alcohol Ethyl Chloride 
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The two gronpB H,0, water, and HCl, hydrochloric acid, are 
closed groups, in which all the affinities are saturated. We must 
therefore aesnme, that not more than one hydrogen atom in 
alcohol is united to oxygen ; that is to say, that alcohol contains 

the monovalent ' hydroxyl ' group, — H, and that this 

group and the fre hydrogen atoms, must be directly attached 

to the carbon thns : C^g H. 

By the action of hydrochloric acid, oxygen is split off; there 
is no donbt about this taking place, as the oxygen ceases to be 
united to carbon. The oxygen atom takes away with it the atom 
of hydrogen to which it was previously united. Where does 
the second atom of hydrogen come from ? Is it taken away 
from the carbon or the chlorine? Since the monovalent chlorine 
must detach itself from the hydrogen, before it can unite with 
the carbon, it is more than probable that the hydrogen atom 
from the hydrochloric acid, combines with the hydroxyl. As 
there is only one interpretation for a group containing two 
■carbon atoms, the formula must be 

CHj— CH,— 0~H + H— 01=CH,— CH,CI + H— 0— H 

Alcohol Ethyl Chloride 

The groapB of atoms which remain united together in these 
reactions are termed ' radicals.' as they were considered to be the 
roots from which the peculiarities of the compounds arose : this 
-expression dates back to the time of Lavoisier. Alcohol and 
■ethyl chloride have the same root, the radical ethyl, CjHj. 

Further conclusions as to atomic linking may be deduced 
from the decomposition and the mode of formation of substances. 
If an atom or a radical replaces another in a compound, we 
assume that it takes the place previonsly occupied by the latter. 
The chlorine, from the hydrochloric acid, takes the place of the 
hydroxyl and the hydroxyl takes the place of the chlorine and 
nnites with the hydrogen atom. This replacement of one atom 
or radical by another is termed ' substitution,' and is distin- 
guished from ' addition,' i.e. the simple anion or combination 
of two radicals or atoms ; e.g. 

CjH^ + Br, = CjH^Br, 
Ediytene Biomiiie Ethylene Bicnaide 
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The formation of addition compounds is frequently used in 
determining atomic linking, it being aesumed that the addition 
takes place at those points where the available affinities are 
situated. 

§ 47. Detenniiiatian of Atomic T.inTriTig from Phyaioal Fro- 
pertiea,— NumerouB observations show that the atomic linking 
exercises a marked influence on the propertiea of substances, 
«nd it often happens, that two isomeric compounds containing 
exactly the same constituents, possess totally different properties, 
solely in consequence of the different linking of their atoms ; e.g. 
ethyl acetate has a pleasant ethereal odour and butyric acid has 
a rancid, offensive smell. When the constitution of a series of 
substances has been investigated, the influence of the atomic 
linking on their properties is soon apparent, and we are now 
able to determine the atom linking by a study of the properties. 
The following physical properties chiefly come into consideration ; 
density, fusibility, volatility, colour, solubility, crystalline form, 
smell, taste, physiological action, &c. The relation of all these 
properties to atomic linking, has not yet been sufficiently investi- 
gated. These relations grow clearer day by day, and by this 
knowledge it is now possible to make new substances possessing 
certain desired properties. The recent syntlieses of dyes and 
colouring matters offer a brilliant example of our power to 
accomplish this object. 

The application of physical properties to the investigation of 
atomic linking depends chiefly on the tact that the physical 
properties change r^^larly, when a certain definite fjtera- 
tion in the atomic linking is repeatedly made and the rest 
of the compound is left unchanged. If we examine a series 
of organic compounds, the members of which differ from each 
other in their molecular weights by increments of 10 and 2H 
it is often observed that the boiling points of these bodies 
exhibit a certain fixed difference for each OH, group. This 
is not always the case, but only when the constitution and 
linking remain the same, with the exception of the slight 
difference in composition due to the introduction of the group 
OHj. When we find that there is a regular increase in the boiling 
point with the molecular weight, we conclude that the bodies 
have the same or similar atomic linking. Numerous examples 
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of these TelatioQB are found in the text-books on organic 
chemistry. 

§ 48. Determination of Atomic T.inTriwg from the Chemical 
Behavioor. — The chemical properties are even more dependent 
on the atomic linking than the physical properties. The in- 
ilneuce whi(di certain groups of atoms exert on chemical behaviour, 
is first determined in compounds of comparatively simple struc- 
ture, snch as those, for instance, in which only one arrangement 
of the atoms is possible or such as permit their atomic linking 
to be easily ascertained. More complicated compounds exhibiting 
similar properties are assumed to contain the same groups of 
atoms. If lai^ or small deviations occur, the origin of these is 
investigated by increasing the nnmber of observations and com- 
paring them with one another. In this way a rich collection of 
rules has been obtained, which enable us to deduce the stmcture 
of compounds from their chemical properties. 

In the case of each of the frequently occurring combinations of 
atoms, such as hydroxyl, OH, amide, KH,, imide, NH, &c., we 
have not only determined which properties of the compounds 
indicate their presence, but we have also ascertained the dif- 
ferences in their behaviour caused by the nature of the atoms or 
radicals with which they are combined. For example, we are 
not only acquainted with a whole series of tests for identiiying 
the presence of hydroxyl, but we can also ascertain, from the 
peculiarities in the behaviour of the substance, whether this 
hydroxyl is attached to carbon or nitrogen or whether the 
carbon atom united to the hydroxyl is combined with hydrogen, 
or oxygen, or only another carbon atom. In other words, we 
have the means of discriminating between the following formulae : 
CH,— OH, =CH— OH, ^C— OH, — CO^OH, 

and many others. 

If a compound contains nitrogen we can ascertain from ita 
chemical character whether the nitrogen is directly combined 
with oxygen, oxygen and carbon, hydrogen and carbon, or with 
carbon only. 

The relations between atomic linking and chemical properties 
are, at the present time, amongst the chief objects of investiga- 
tion in the field of organic chenustry, and are generally discussed 
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in conaection with this branch of the science. Unfortunately this 
subject seldom meets with systematic and compreheusiye treat- 
ment. ' 

§ 49. Hiitor; of the Development of tlie Theory of Atomic 
Xinkisg. — Our present knowledge of atomic linking has not been 
gained by a peaceful, gradual development. On the contrary, 
in proportion as the nnmber of organic compounds which had 
been investigated and analysed increased, the number of new 
formulae in use increased, and these formulse were changed wh«i 
they apparently ceased to answer their purpose. Much was 
left to individual caprice, and formnlse were used of which it 
is scarcely possible at the present day to discover the meaning. 
It is only natural that under these conditions differences of 
.■opinion were frequent, and disputes arose, which were carried 
■on with increasing bitterness, as the difficulty of proving the 
■correctness of one view or the otiher increased. Gradually these 
points of difference were smoothed away, and widely divergent 
views were brought into concord. At the present time all 
chemists, with very few exceptions, agree in recognising ae 
liorrect those formulae which have been established in accordance 
with the laws of the theory of atomic linking. 

As a result of this gradual development, the correct expres- 
■sion of the composition of most substances was discovered, before 
the theory, on which the formulES are based, was known. The 
theory is still of great value, and is used in determining the 
formula of every newly discovered substance ; it is also useful 
in testing and correcting those constitutional formulee already in 
use ; and, finally, it forms the philosophical basis for the theories 
with which the experienced chemist is so familiar that he 
scarcely notes the foundations on which they rest, but which 
prove difficult for the beginner to understand if he has not 
received systematic instruction in these matters. 

We will now take a few examples of the method pursued in 
-determining the constitution of an organic compound. 

$ 50. Examples of the Detenuinatioii of the Atomic Linking. 

We will assume that the constitution of that class of organic 

bodies termed ' alcohols ' (from the Arabic name for spirits of wine) 

' The Telationship is sy EtemSitically treated in E. LeUman's Prineipien der 

■orgaiuMehen ByKtlieiM, Berlin, 168T. 
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is atikttonit and has to be determined. These bodies are com- 
posed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, and are characterised 
by certain properties common to all members of the class, more 
particnlarlj by their power of reacting with acids, with elimina- 
tion of water, to form ethereal salts. On hydrolyBia the ethereal 
salts yield the original acid and alcohol. The alcohols are 
mono-, di-, or poly-acid, that is, they can combine with one, 
two, or more equivalentfi of an acid. The mono-acid contain at 
least one, the di-acid two, the tri-acid three oxygen atoms, 
from which we may conclnde that there is a close connection 
between the equivalence of the alcohol and the quantity of 
oxygen it contains. We will confine our attention to the 
mono-acid alcohols, and only consider those mouo-acid alcohols 
containing the maximum number of hydrogmi atoms, which 
have the general formula C„Hj,+jO, in which n may represent 
any whole number ; its value generally lies between 1 and 30. 
Some of these alcohols are liquid at the ordinary temperature, 
others are solid but easily fusible. They are all volatile, and 
can be distilled ; in the case of the higher members of the 
series the distillation must be carried on under reduced pres- 
sare. The volatility generally diminishes as the molecular 
weight increases, but a larger molecular weight is not always 
accompanied by a higher boiling point. Isomeric alcohols 
have, without exception, different boiling points. 

In order to determine the atomic linking it ia best to begin 
with the lowest member of the series — that is, with the member 
having the lowest molecular weight. This ia wood spirit, CH^O, 
in the formula for which n=l. It is obvious that only one 
arrangement of the atoms is possible in this case : — 
H 

I 
H— C— 0— H 

I 
H 

As no other mode of combination is possible, the alcohol must 
be a compound of methyl (CHj) and hydroxyl (HO). This 
view is confirmed by the behaviour of the compound, e.g. 

CH,— OH + H— I=CH,— I + HOH 
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As this and analogous reactions are common to all alcohols, it is 
probable that they all contain hydroxjl. If n=2, the formula 
ia that of epirita of wine, CjHgO. In this case two different 
modes of arranging the atoms are possible : — 

€H(— CH,— OH and CH3— 0— OH3 
Blhjl hjdrojide Methyl oaide 

But the alcohol must have the first formula, because the radical 
ethyl, CjHj, can be expelled unchanged from this compound by 
the action of acids and other substances, and this shows that 
the two carbon atoms are united together. The second com- 
bination represents the formula of a well-known compound 
(methyl oxide) which may be prepared by the following re- 
action: — 

CHg— 0— Na + CH,— I = CHj,— 0— CH^ + Nal 
Methyl Alcoholate Metbyl Iodide 

There is not a second alcohol isomeric with ethyl alcohol ; 
but when n=3, two isomeric alcohols are possible. Both con- 
tain the group of atoms C5H,, propyl ; but the compounds 
which these two radicals form are only isomeric, and not 
identical. It is evident, then, that the radicals are not identical, 
but merely isomeric. Now, three carbon atoms can only bo 
linked together in one way ; the difference must therefore be 
due to the different manner in which the hydrogen atoms are 
distributed. Taking this into account, we can only have two 
formulee for the alcohols : — 

CH-— CH„~CH„— OH and CHj,— CH— OH^ 

I 
OH 

The hydroxyl is either united to one of the end carbon atoms, 
which is also combined with two hydrogen atoms, or it is 
attached to the middle carbon atom, which is united to one 
hydrogen atom. Now the question arises, which formula is to 
be ascribed to each of the two known alcohols, C,H,.OH. One 
is formed tc^ther with ethyl alcohol in the process of fermen- 
tation, and occurs in fusel oil, and boils at 97°C. ; the other 
boils at 83°, and was first prepared by Priedel by the action of 
jiascent hydrc^u on acetone, C,HjO. 
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If we compare tliese formulse with that of ethyl alcohol we 
find that the formala of ethyl alcohol bears a closer resemblaace to 
the first than it does to the second formula, for the hydroxyl is 
attached to a carbon atom which is united to two hydrogen 
atoms, and oalyime other carbon atom, Itis therefore probable 
that the first formula belongs to that alcohol which bears the 
closest resemblance to ethyl alcohol. 

This is without doubt the fermentation propyl alcohol boiling 
at Ql". Without going into detail, we may point out that, like 
ethyl alcohol, this alcohol on oxidation loses two atoms of hydro- 
gen, forming an aldehyde (alcohol dehydrogenatns), and this by 
taking up oxygen is converted into an acid. On oxidation 
isopropyl alcohol, boiling at 83°, yields the acetone CjHgO, from 
which it was obtained by reduction, but it does not yield any 
acid. Other isomeric alcohols exhibit a similar difference of 
behaviour on oxidation. It is consequently important to ascer- 
tain the atomic linking ofthe aldehydes, acids, and acetone. The 
aldehydes and acids have the molecular weights represented by 
the following formulie : — 

CH,0 OjHp CaH,0 

Formaldehyde AcetaJdehjde FropionaldebTde 

CHjOj CjH.O, CjHgO, 

Formic Acid Acetic Acid Propionic Add 

As these bodies are derived from alcohols, all their carbon 
atoms must be united together. But as the number of hydrogen 
atoms does not attain the maximum value for m, given in § 45, the 
question ariaes : Are we to assume the existence of unsaturated 
afBnities or of double linking ? This question is difficult to 
decide experimentally in the case of the aldehydes. With regard 
to the acids, the answer is decidedly in the negative. We con- 
sider that the hydroxyl of the alcohol remains in the acid, as it 
is easy to simultaneously expel from an acid one atom of oxygen 
and one of hydrogen. If we make use of this supposition, only 
one of the theoretically possible formnhe for formic acid derived 
from methyl alcohol is available, viz, H — CO — OH. 

The radical HCO, which is combined with the hydroxyl, is 
called ' formyl ' ; it is composed of carbonyl, CO, and hydrogen, H, 

On comparing this formula with that of methyl alcohol, it is ■ 
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seen that in addition to the hydroxyl, the acid contains an atom 
of oxygen attached to the carbon atom instead of two atoms of 
hydrogen in the alcohol. The close resemblance which exists 
between acetic and propionic acids and formic acid makes it 
highly probable that these acids are formed from the alcohols in 
a similar way, and contain instead of two atoms of hydrogen, one 
atom of oxygen, anited to the carbon atom to which the hydroxyl 
is attached. According to this hypothesis the formulae for the 
acids wonld probably be 

Formic acid, H— CO— OH 
Acetic acid, CHj— CO— OH 
Propionic acid, CHj— CH,— 00— OH 

If these formnlse are correct the group of atoms termed 
* carboxyl,' CO — OH, is characteristic of these acids and deter- 
mines their properties. Formic acid is therefore hydrogen 
carboxyl; acetic acid, methyl carboxyl ; and propionic acid, ethyl 
carboxyl. This supposition is confirmed by tiie behaviour of 
the acids ; for in reactions in which formic acid and its salts 
^ve off hydrogen, acetic acid yields methyl and propionic acid 
yields ethyl, 

H— CO— ONa + HONa = H— H + NaO— CO— ONa 

CHj-CO— ONa + HONa = CH,— H + NaO— CO— ONa 
C,H,— CO— ONa + HONa = C^H,— H + NaO— CO— ONa 

All three acids are decomposed by heating with an excess of 
canstic soda, yielding sodium carbonate and hydrogen, methyl 
hydride or methane, ethyl hydride or ethane respectively. 

These views are confirmed by many reactions of these acids, 
and the investigation of many other acids proves that wherever 
the carboxyl group of atoms occurs the compound has the 
properties characteristic of an acid. 

When this was once recognised it became evident why some 
alcohols do not yield acids. Only those alcohols can yield acids 
which contain a carbon atom, which is united to two hydrogen 
atoms and the hydroxyl group. 

The group — CH^ — OH is as characteristic of these ' primary ' 
alcohols (as they are called) as the carboxyl group is of the acids. 

In the same way it can be shown that the group =CH — OH 
is characteristic of the second class, the ' secondary ' alcohols, 
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wUch yield acetone or kindred bodies on oxidation. The 
' tertiary ' alcohols which yield neither acids nor ketones, bub 
lose carbon on oxidation, contain the group =. C — OH. 

After ascertaining these characteristic points of difference for 
a large number of alcohols, the other chemical and physical 
properties of the alcohols were investigated. The result showed 
that, in a group of isomeric alcohols, the primary boil higher 
than the secondary, and these again higher than the tertiary, but 
the latter have, on the other hand, a higher melting point. Th& 
three classes of alcohols can be distinguished by means of their 
boiling points. Although it is unnecessary to use this method 
for this particular purpose, it proves of great value in discrimi- 
nating between isomeric alcohols of the same class. For ex- 
ample, four isomeric butyl alcohols (C^HioO) are known: two 
of these are primary, and consequently contain the group 
HO — CHj — . The difference between them must consist in a 
difference in the arrangement of their other carbon atoms. 
According to theory, two modes of linking are possible : — 
HO— CH,— CHj— CH,— CHj and HO— OH,— CH— CH, 
I 
CH, 

Which of these formuliB belongs to the alcohol boiling at 116°, 
which IB obtained by the reduction of butyric acid, and which 
formula must be ascribed to the alcohol boiling at 109° and con- 
tained in fusel oil ? This problem may be solved in different 
ways. By depriving each alcohol of the elements of water a 
hydrocarbon, butylene (C^Hg), is obtained. Each bntylene unites 
with hydriodic acid, forming a butyl iodide (C^H^I), in which the 
iodine can be replaced by hydroxyl. The original alcohols are 
not reproduced by this process. The alcohol boiling at 116' 
yields a secondary alcohol (boiling point 99°), and the alcohol 
boiling at 109° yields a tertnary alcohol boiling at 83". Only 
one formula is possible for each of these alcohols : — 

CH, 
I 

CH. OH CH, CH, CH, C OH, 

I I 

OH OH 

Sflcondary Teiturj 
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The difference from the original alcohols, can only be due to the 
fact, that the new bydroxyl does not take up the position pre- 
viously occupied by the old hydroxy!. Imi^ne that they are 
reconverted into primary alcohols, tiien we get the preceding 
formnlte again, and we Bee that the first formula, in which no 
carbon atom is directly united to more than two otbeni, belongs 
to the alcohol boiling tit 116°; the other, in which one carbon 
atom is united to three others and one hydrogen atom — is con- 
sequently in a ' tertiary ' position — belongs to the fusel oil alcohol 
boiling at 109°. The first kind of linking is termed ' normal ' to 
distingnish it from the abnormal ' branched ' or ' side-chain * 
linking. 

Experience has shown that the normal componnds always 
have a higher boiling point than those with side chains, and 
that the boiling point of the latter falls as the number of side 
chains increases. In the case of bodies having a similar con- 
stitution, the addition of CH, raises the boiling point &om 
18° to 22°. This fact may be used for determining the con- 
stitution or for testing and confirming the accuracy of a con- 
stitution determined by other methods. 

§ 51. Anonatlo Compoondi. — Benzene and the so-called 
aromatic compounds ' derived from it o9er a remarkable example 
of the manner in which the atomic linking has been investigated. 
Benzene is a hydrocarbon which contains the same number of 
carbon and hydrogen atoms. Its composition is -represented by 
the formula C^Hy,, where n stands for a whole number. Its 
molecular weight is therefore 

m = ji(C + H) = 71 (ll-97 + l) = nx 12-97. 

Faraday fonnd that the density of its vapour is 2*762 timea that 
of air ; m will therefore be approximately 7d'43. 

wi = 28-87 X 2-752 = 79-43, 

or, fbr the corrected value, 

m = 6x 12-97 = 77-82 = CgHg. 

' The name ' aiomatic componnds ' has its origin in the fact that the mem- 
ben of thii groap which were Brat investigated posBeea an aromatic odont, a 
property not sbaied hj all the memben. 
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A very lai^e number of combinatioBB is poeaible for the twelve 
atoms contained in this molecular weight, and, at first sight, it 
appears perfectly hopeless to attempt to investigate the con- 
stitution of benaene. 

An ingenious interpretation of the behaviour of this sub- 
fttance led £ekul6 to propose an hypothesis which explains all 
its peculiarities in the simplest way. This hypothesis has 
muntained itself to the present day, in spite of all the criticism 
to which it has been exposed for a quarter of a century. The 
hypothesis is based on the observation that, when an atom of 
hydrogen in benzene is replaced by another atom or radical, 
only one single derivative is produced. It does not matter which 
of the hydrogen atoms is replaced ; isomeric compounds are never 
formed. That it is not always one and the same hydrogen atom 
that is replaced, but that in reality different hydrogen atoms 
are displaced, can be shown in the following way. Nitro-benzene 
is formed by the action of nitric acid on benzene : — 

CgHg + HO— NO, c CgH,— NO, + H,0 

Benzene Nitric acid Nitro-benzene Water 

Chloro-benzene (C^HjCl) can be prepared in several ways 
from this nitro-benzene, in which the nitro-group (NO,) hes 
replaced an atom of hydrogen. We may either reduce the 
nitro-gronp to NH, and replace the latter by chlorine, or we 
may replace a hydrogen atom in nitro-benzene by chlorine (in 
this case it is evident a different hydrogen must be displaced). 
The nitro-group is eliminated from the chloro-nitro-benzene 
(CgH^NOjCl) and replaced by hydrogen. Experiments of this 
kind have been conducted in widely different forms, but they 
all yield one and the same chloro-benzene. From this behaviour 
of benzene we conclude that all the hydrogen atoms in benzene 
are equivalent to each other in every respect, and that each 
hydrogen st<an is combined in exactly the same way as each of 
the others. These conditions are satisfied by Kekul^'s hypothesis 
that all six carbon atoms are united together forming a closed 
ring,' and the hydrogen atoms are uniformly distributed amongst 
the carbon atoms as is shown by the following formula : — 

' The ling fonuula does not indicate that the atoma are arranged in a 
plane rircle, but only that tliey form a closed chain. 
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H 

I 

H C H 



C 

i II 

c c 



H 

Iq order tliat all four affinities of each carbon atom maj 
come into play, it is aaaumed that the lintbig in the ring is 
alternately by one and by two affinities. In recent times this 
comparatively minor detail of the hypothesis has given rise to 
mach discussion. 

KekulS's formula explains the whole beharionr of benzene 
and its derirativea in a remarkably satisfactory manner. In 
the first place it indicates that each ' mono-sabstitation product ' 
obtained by the replacement of one of the hydrogen atoms can 
erist in one form only, and that isomerides cannot exist. Bat if 
a second atom or radical is substituted for a hydrogen atom, the 
perfect symmetry of the molecnle is changed, and the second 
atom may take one of three positions, namely, next to the first 
or separated from it by one or by two carbon atoms. If the first 
atom takes the position at 1, the second may occupy the position 
at 2 and 6 (which are identical), or at 3 and 5, or finally at 4. 



eC C2 

I II 
sC C3 



Strictly speaking, the positions 2 and 6 are not absolntely 
identical on account of the double linking ■ this has led some 
authors to assume that the fourth affinities are free or else united 
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to the opposite carbon atoms. These modifications of the hypo- 
theeis have not up to the present acquired any particular practical 
signification. 

In spite of the repeated endeavours of many chemists to 
discover four isomeric di-substitation products of benzene, e.g. 
dichloro-benzenes, not more than three have ever been discovered. 
It is this circumstance which has gained for KeknlS's hypothesis 
a general recognition of its value. The three isomeric di- 
substitution products are distinguished by the prefixes ' ortho,* 
' meta,' and ' para.' 

The problem now arises, Which of the three positions 1 . 2, 
1 . S, and 1 . 4, or which of the three formulse 

01 CI 01 

I I I 

HO CI HCH HCH 

\/i\/ \/i\/ \/i\/ 

Ce 20 Ce 20 Oe 20 

11 II II 

Ob «0 Ce sO Os aO 

/\*/\ y\*/\ /\*/\ 

HCH HO 01 HOH 

I 1 I 

H H 01 

1.2 or 1.6 1.3 or 1.5 1.4 

is to be assigned to each of these compounds ? 

Owing to the inherent difficulties of the problem, this question 
was debated for years, and our views on the subject have fre- 
quently been altered. One remarkable fact is, that on further 
substitution tlie para- derivative only yields one tri-sutetitution 
product, but both of the other derivatives yield more than one tri- 
snbstitntion product. As it is only in the third formula that the 
four remaining hydrogen atoms occupy similar positions, this 
formnla has been assigned to the para- compounds 1.4, In the 
first formula, 1 . 2, the four remaining hydrogen atoms are in two 
diilerent relations to the chlorine atoms, 3 and 6 are adjacent 
to the chlorine atoms, 4 and 5 are separated from them by a 
carbon atom. In the second formula, 1 . 3, the third chlorine 
atom may occupy three different positions — e.g. 2, between the 
two chlorine atoms; 4 and 6, adjacent to the chlorine atoms; 
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«id 5, separated by a carbon atom. As it has been proved by 
experiment that an ortho-di-snbstitntion product can only yield 
two tri-aubstitution products, and the meta-componnd yi^ds 
three tri-substitution products, the formula 1 . 2 is assigned 
to the ortho- and 1 . 3 to the meta-derivatiTes. 

Numerous comparisons have fully confirmed these hypotheses, 
and it is now seventeen years since the accuracy of these views 
■was disputed. 

These examples suffice to give an idea of the methods by 
which our intimate knowledge of the constitution of oi^^anic 
■compounds has been acquired. 

We may in this see a confirmation of the saying of Bacon : 

Kec manoa nada, nee intelleotns sibi pennisBos od inveniendtun vedtntem 
mnltum valet. iDstnunendB et anxiliis res petRcitor, qaiboB opus est non 
minuB ad mteUectum qnain ad mauam. 

§ 52. Phytdcal Isomeriim. Allotropy. — As the inveetigation of 
the constitution of organic compounds was extended, many in- 
stances were observed in which a larger number of isomeric bodies 
were discovered than could be accounted for by means of the 
formuIsB derived according to the laws of atomic linking. In 
most of these cases the isomeric substances difiered less in their 
■chemical than in their physical properties, such as density, melt- 
ing point, crystalline form, &c. 

Such cases of isomerism which cannot be explained by 
-chemical formnl© are termed ' physical isomerides ' to distinguish 
them from the ' chemical isomerides,' which are caused by a 
■difference in the mode of linking. This physical isomerism is 
very closely related to and is almost identical with ' allotropism.' 
The latter expression was introduced by Berzelins, and applied 
by him to describe the occurrence of elements in different 
forms or conditions, or ' allotropic modifications.' Before the 
molecules of elementary bodies were regarded as compounds of 
similar atoms, the existence of one and the same element in 
different modifications could not be explained in the same way 
as the isomerism of compounds. Hence the necessity of a 
special term to be applied to this class of phenomena. At the 
present time the expression ' allotropism ' is also applied to 
■compounds, and is synouymous with physical isomerism. There 
are several kinds of physical isomerism. 
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iB. Polymorpliuin. — Dimorphism and polymorphiBm are 
1 forms of physical isomerism, "When one and the same 
substance crystallises in two or more distinct forms, it is said to 
be dimorphons or polymorphoua. Both elements and compounds 
exhibit this peculiar phenomenon, Well-known examples of 
polymorphism are exhibited by carbon, which crystallises in the 
regular system as the diamond, and in the hexagonal system as 
graphite. Sulphnr is deposited from fusion in monoclinic 
crystals and from solution in carbon bi-sulphide in rhombic 
crystals. Calcium carbonate (CaCOj) occurs in rhombohedral 
crystals as calcite and in rhombic crystals as arr^!;onite. Silica 
is raet with in two distinct hexagonal forms as qnartz and tri- 
dymite. Titanium dioxide (TiOj) exists in three distinct forms 
as rutile, brookite, and anatase. Stannic oxide (SnO,), which is 
isomorphous witii titanium dioxide, assumes the same forms as 
rutile and brookite, and perhaps anatase. These bodies are 
consequently ' isodimorphous ' or ' iBotrimorphous.' 

There are many other examples of isodimorphism, such as 
that of the oxides of arsenic and antimony, As^O^ and Sb^O^, the- 
sulphides of copper and silver, Cu^S and Ag^S. Many organic 
compounds are also dimorphous. 

The form that a di- or poly-morphous body assumes on 
crystallisation depends chiefly on the temperature, and also on 
certain other external conditions. If the crystallisation takes 
place from a solution, the nature of the solvent, the presence of 
other substances, especially of such as are isomorphous with one 
of ihe forms of the body in question, influence the form that 
body assumes. 

The conditions under which many forms are produced are 
entirely unknown. We do not know under what conditions^ 
carbon crystallises as diamond, in spite of the numerous attempts 
which have been made to produce this valuable gem. In the 
case of many organic compounds one modification has been 
accidentally obtained, but the conditions under which it is formed 
still remain unknown. 

The allotropic modifications of a substance differ consider- 
ably in their stability. Some modifications when once formed 
are very stable, but others can only exist within narrow limits. 
of the conditions under which they are produced. As examples. ■ 
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of the first class we have carbon as diamond or graptute ; 
sulphur is an example of the second class. 

The diamond and graphite can exist unaltered side by side, 
and it is only at a very high temperatnre that the diamond is 
converted into graphite. On the other hand the rhombic form 
of sulphur is only stable below, and the monoclinic form above, 
a temperature of 95°'6 C. ; both modifications can exist un- 
changed for some time outside these limits But they are in a state 
of unstable equilibriuni, which is easily npset by heating, or 
shaking, or more particularly by contact with a crystal of that 
modification which is stable at the prevailing temperature, and 
the whole mass is converted into this form. 

Many dimorphous organic compounds behave like sulphur 
in this respect, and as a rule only one modification is stable, 
and the other unstable above and below a certain definite 
temperature. 

This kind of physical isomerism is supposed to be due to a 
difference in the arrangement of the particles or molecules, which 
are in themselves identical. The accuracy of this hypothesis 
cannot be proved, as we do not possess any method by which 
the nature, or even the size, of the molecules of solid bodies can 
be ascertained. But when we see that under suitable condi- 
tions crystals of both modifications can be obtained from one 
and the same liquid, it seems probable that these modifications 
are composed of similar molecules, just as different kinds of build- 
ings can be constructed from the same kinds of bricks. This 
class of isomerism may be termed ' isomerism of aggregation.' 

§ 54. Physical IsomeriBm of the Hclecules.— There are also 
cases ef physical isomerism caused by a diflerence in the mole- 
cules. The examples of real polymerism belong to this class, 
e.g. when a body has different molecular weights in the gaseous 
and liquid states. In the case of sulphur the molecules at 
temperatures near the boiling point consist of six atoms, S^, 
which are split up at higher temperatures into molecules con- 
sisting of two atoms, Sj. Many oi^anic and inorganic com- 
pounds, such as certain aldehydes, acetic acid, nitrogen peroxide, 
&c., exhibit analogous behaviour. 

The allotropic. modifications of phosphorus are probably due 
to diflerences in the number of atoms composing the molecules. 
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If phosphorus be heated above 210° in a closed veasel too small 
to permit the element being completely converted into vaponr, 
it passes from the gaseous state into a red solid modification, 
from which the colonrless variety is regenerated, if sufficient 
space be offered for complete volatilisation. The red modifica- 
tion is produced from the compresBed and the colourless from 
the expanded vaponr at the same temperature (210-300°). It 
is therefore probable that both modifications already existedin 
the state of vapour as isolated molecules. A difference in the 
vapour can only be due to a dil^rence in the molecules. It 
is not yet known whether this difference is to be ascribed to 
polymerism. 

§ 55. Optical Isonenam. — The most remarkable form of 
isomerism, is that in which the isomeric bodies crystallise in forms 
which are identical in all their individual parts, such as angles 
and faces, and are symmetrical but not snperposable, and bear 
the same relation to each other that an object bears to its 
reflected image in a mirror, or that a right-hand glove bears to 
a glove for the left hand. This peculiar behaviour is generally 
associated with another remarkable property, viz. the bodies 
are optically active. One turns the plane of polarised light to 
the right, to the same extent that the other does to the left. 
The bodies thus acting on polarised light are divided into 
two clasaes. Some substances are optically active only when 
they are in a solid and crystalline state; others are optically 
active as liquids, either in solution- or in a molten state ; and a 
few gases or vapours are optically active. The members of the 
first class either crystallise in the regular form or are uniaxial 
and crystallise in the quadratic or hexagonal systems. If the two 
kinds of crystals are placed in parallel lines it is noticed that 
certain hemihedral faces which occur on the right side of the one 
set of crystals are found on the left side of the other crystals. 

Cinnabar, quartz in the form of rock crystal, chlorates, bro- 
mates, periodates, thiosulphates, sodium sulphantimoniate, and 
some organic bodies belong to this class. 

As the rotation of light by these substances depends on their 
crystalline form and ceases when the substances are brought into 
the liquid state by fusion or by solution, it is evident that the 
rotation is not due to the nature of the molecules, but is caused 
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by a pecDliarity in their airaagement. It is aaamned that the 
molecules are arranged in a spiral form, and that in one form of 
crystal the spiral tnmB to the right and in the other to the lefl. 

The aecond class of optically active componnds exhibits this 
property in the liqnid state. In these cases the molecules are 
&ee to move about and do not take ap fixed positions. Hence 
it appears that the rotation of light is not due to the relative 
position of the molecules, but to their pecnliar nature. 

Of coarse this does not exclude the possibility of these sub- 
stances (if they are capable of crystallising) exhibiting a peculiar 
arrangement of the molecules. This is indeed the case with many 
compounds ; e.y. tartaric acid (C,HgOg) crystallises in two different 
forms, which are non-superposable and bear the same relation 
to each other that an object does to its reflected image. Only a 
few of these componnds crystallise in the regular system (amyl- 
amine alum) or are optically uniaxial (strychnine sulphate): these 
bodies rotate the plane of polarised light in the crystalline state. 

Most of these substances belong to the rhombic, monoclinio, 
or triclinic systems, and form optically biaxial crystals, which do 
not exhibit the phenomenon of rotation. 

§ 56. Aaymmetrioally linked Carbon Atoms. — In investi- 
gating the cause of the rotation of light due to the natnre of 
the molecnles, it is important to notice that this pecnliar [^no- 
menon is only observed in organic compounds, and only a ' 
comparatively small number of carbon compounds exhibit this 
property. This observation led to the hypothesis that the 
phenomenon is due to a peculiarity in the linking of the atoms. 
In fiiot, in 1874 two different investigators, Van t' Hoff and Le 
Bel, independently discovered the connection existing between 
the rotation of light and atomic linking and offered a perfectly 
satisfactory explanation of this optical isomerism. 

As stated in § 43, the four afiBnities of a carbon atom are 
uniformly arranged in space, and consequently the four atoms 
united to the carbon atom are arranged round it like the four 
comers of a tetrahedron round its centre. If these four atoms all 
differ from each other either in their nature or in beiug combined 
with different atoms, then two forms of combination are possible. 
These are sketched in perspective and numbered I. and II. 

The four atoms or radicals, a, b, c, d, are attached to the carbon 
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atom in such a way that the two figares are non-soperposable, 
and one is the reflected image of the other. Imagine yonr eye 
is placed in the position of one of the atoms, say a, and directed 
towarda the other three atoms ; then it sees bed in I. in the 
direction in which the hand of a clock mores, bat in 11. in the 
reverse direction. 




A carbon atom in this condition is said to be an ttnsym- 
metrically linked carbon atom, or briefly an asymmetrical carbon 
atom. A careful examination of all those componnda which can 
in the liquid state rotate light shows that each of these bodies 
cont^ns at least one asymmetrical carbon atom ; several contain 
more than one. The property of rotation depends on the pre- 
sence of an asymmetric carbon atom. 

Let a=H, fc=B:0, c=COOH, d=GUj; these groups are 
contained in malic and tartaric acids : both of these acids exdet 
in two symmetrical forms. 



HO— 00— c— cn„— 



OH 



H 

— CHj— C— 00— OH 
i 
OH 



According to the fbrmuhe generally in use, only one form of 
malic acid is possible, viz. — 

HO— CO— CH— CH,— CO— OH 

oir 
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Bnt if we t&ke into consideration the fact that tke carbon atom 
attached to the HO group is asymmetrical, then two fonnnUe 
are possible. Starting from the hydro^l, the sequence of the 
other atoms or radicals is in the direction of the hands of a clock 
in one formula — 

H,CO— OH,CH,— 00— OH 
■and in the reverse direction in the other — 

H,CH,— CO— OH,CO— OH. 

The two formnlse are non-superposable.' 

§ 57. Active and InactiTe Forms. — The rotatory power of a 
compound ceases when the aflymmetrical carbon atom disappears ; 
for example, malic acid is converted by reduction into Bucoinic 
acid — 

HO— CO— CH,— CH,— CO— OH 
which is inactive. 

The rotatory power also ceases when equivalent quantities 
of both modificationB unite and crystallise together. For 
example, the two optically active malic acids unite and form an 
inactive acid because the rotatory power of the one neutralises 
that of the other. In such cases the components may be separated 
by means of anitable agents ; for example, one constituent may 
combine more readily with other dextrogyrate bodies ; the other 
may unite more easily with other Issvogyrate compounds. We 
are acquainted with two optically active malic acids which unite 
togethw, forming an inactive modification. 

H a compound contains two asymmetrical carbon atoms 
v^hich are united to similar atoms or radicals, then there can 
«ziet two optically active and two inactive forms. This is the 
case with regard to tartaric acid ; we have dextro- and Isevo-tar- 
taric acid. One inactive acid (racemic) is a compound of the 
two active forms, but the second acid owes its inactivity to the 
> To make UiIb point perfectly clear, divide the anrtace of two wooden 
balls of the Bame sise into eight equal spherical triangleB or quadrants by 
means of three circles cutting each other at right angles. Bore a hole down 
t4> the centre of the globe in the middle of each alternate qaadiaiit. Inaert 
four rods of equal lengUi, one in each hole : these indicate the direction of the 
Iorc«8 of afBnitj. Fix four balls of different colouia to the free ends of the 
rods, and jod have a representation of an asjmmetiical carbon atom. Ac- 
Cording to the sequence of the coloured balls, the groups will be either identical 
«r Bfimnetiioal, i^. the reflected image of each other. 
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fact that tiie poeition of tlie otter atoms at one carbon atom is 
nnBymmetrical with tlie dextrogyrate and at the other carbon 
atom nnsymmetrioal with the Isevogyrate modification. 

This second form cannot be split np into two active modifi- 
cations. If the two asymmetric carbon atoms are united to 
difierent atoms and radicals, the effect of one is not, as a rule, 
counterbalanced by that of the other, and consequently all fonr 
modifications may be optically active, but in differrait degrees. 

The number of possible isomerides increases with the 
number of asymmetrical atoms. A large number of isomerides 
can exist in the series of sugars, and the terpene derivatives. 

§ 58. Phygioal iBomeriBm, with Double Linking. — When an 
asymmetric carbon atom loses one of the four atoms or radices 
with which it is combined, and attaches itself to a neighbouring 
atom by a double linking, the optical activity of the compound 
is lost, but the possibility of physical isomerism still continues. 
Malic acid (C^H,Oj) affords one of the best known examples of 
this class. It loses water (HO + H = H ^0), forming the isomeric, 
fiimaric, and maleic acids (C,HjO^), The latter again loses water, 
yielding the anhydride Cfifig, but fiimaric acid does not form 
an anhydride. There is only one formula ' for the two acids in 
the system in general use, viz. 

HO— CO— OH— CH,— CO— OH 

I 

OH MalioAoid 

HO— CO— OH=CH— CO— OH 

Famaiic and Maleic Acids 

But if we take into consideration the arrangement of atoms 
in space, then we can have two difierent formulte, 

H H H CO— OH 

\ / \ / 

ccc ccc 

HO— CO CO— OH HO— CO H 

Maleic Add Fam&ric Acid 

' The onlj ether fonnnla, HO— CX)— C— CH,— 00— OH, cannot be ooneot. 
le and the same dibromo* 
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whick Van t' Hoff and WiBliceniis have shown are perfectly 
capable of explaining the difierence in the behavionr of the two 
acids. 

It is obTions that the first formnla represents maleic acid, as 
the proiimity of the carboxyl gronps — CO — OH facilitates the 
formation of an anhydride. 



H H 


H H 


\ / 


\ / 


oco 


OCO 


/ \ 


/ \ 


)-01H HOI -00 


CO — — CO 



In famaric acid the carboxyl groups are diametrically oppo- 
site each other. 

Both acids combine with the elements of water, forming in- 
active malic acid, which can be split np into two optically active 
isomeridea. The addition of the elements of water takes place 
in each of the two possible ways. 

The introduction of the idea of a difference in the arrangement 
of the atoms in space into the constitutional formulas of organic 
compounds has provided a satisfactory explanation for numerous 
cases of isomerism which could not be formerly accounted for. It 
has also led to the discovery of numerous relations between the 
arrangem.ent of the atoms and the properties of compounds. The 
hypothesis of asymmetrically linked carbon atoms w'as first pro- 
pounded in 1874, and it now ranks as one of the most firmly 
established of the doctrines of chemistry. 

§ 59. The Absolute Simeiuioiu of XolecnleB aad Atoms. — The 
molecules, the constitution of which has been discussed in the 
preceding paragraphs, are not indefinitely small, although much 
smaller than any magnitude perceptible to onr unaided or even 
to the aided senses. As to the magnitude of the molecules 
themselves, it is at present impossible to give any exact determi- 
nations ; still the limits within which the dtmenaionB must lie 
can be approximately determined. Such approximations may, 
as was shown by Sir William Thomson in 1871, be arrived 
at by the aid of various physical phenomena; his conclusions 
have been confirmed and extended by other investigators. 
From certain optical phenomena, for instance, from the diaper- 
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Bion accompaDyiDg the refraction of light, it may be concluded, 
witli some degree of probability, that the molecules of trans- 
parent materials, such as glass, water, and the like, are greater 
than the ten-tbouaandth part of a wave-length of light, which 
latter amounts again to only a few ten-thonsandth parts of a 
millimetre. Similar conclusions may be drawn also from the 
destruction of colonring matters on solution, and again from the 
contact electricity of metals, and the heat produced by the 
attraction of metallic plates oppositely electrified, from the mini- 
mnm thickness which soap bubbles can attain without bursting, 
and especially from the properties of gases and the liquids pro- 
duced by their condensation. 

The highly developed kinetic theory of gases shows, for 
instance, that certain relationships exist between the dimensions 
of gaseous particles, their velocity, and the path which they 
traverse before they come in contact with one another. From 
these relationships approximations may be made as to the 
weight and the mass of the molecules, and at the'same time also 
of the atoms. 

All these investigations have proved with approximate 
f^reement that the diameters of the molecules of different 
substances are smaller than the ten-millionth part of a millimetre, 
but at the same time not indefinitely smaller than this. 

These approximations agree fairly well with the determina- 
tion of the weights of the atoms mentioned in § 21, which also 
show that certain limits exist within which the value of these 
extremely small quantities must he. 

§ 60. Aggregation of the Holecnlei. — The particles of matter 
of which we are cognisant by our senses are produced by the 
heaping together of the molecules. These, according to the 
foregoing, must exist in enormous numbers, even in the smallest 
visible and ponderable mass. 

The mode of aggregation of these molecules must vary, and 
these differences will give rise to the different states of matter. 
In the solid condition the particles are held together in an 
unalterable position ; in the liquid state they are so held that 
the particles move easily among one another in such a manner 
that no two particles remain neighbours for any length of time. 
Between these two conditions, forming as it were the passage 
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between the extremes, we have the aoft, plastic, and viacous 
states of matter in wMch the particles may move with greater 
or leea diflScnlty, under the iufloence of the force of gravity or 
pressure, without destroying the continuity of the whole mass. 

In the gaseous state the attraction of the particles for one 
another ceases, so that these separate particles move away into 
Bpace unless they are prevented from doing so by impassable 
boondaries. 

S 61. The E&bct of Heat. — In no one of these conditions can 
we assame that the particles are in a state of absolute rest ; we 
must rather imagine that in each one the particles possess a certain 
motion, which is perceptible to us as heat, and this movement 
becomes the more active the greater the amount of heat the 
bodies take up. The form of this motion is not folly understood ; 
sti\\ in the solid state each particle can only move round a certtdn 
fixed position of equilibrium, this motion being either vibratory 



In liquids the particles must be imagined as moving over 
one another, so that they leave no spaces between them, whereas 
in the gaseous or vaporous condition the particles are so lar 
separated &om one another that they move into space along 
rectilinear paths until they come in contact with some hindrance 
by which they are diverted from their path. A consequence of 
an accelerated motion of the particles is to be found Lu the 
expansion of bodies by heat, because more space is required for 
these extended movements. 

It is, however, a remarkable fact that in the passage from 
one state of aggregation to another bodies take np the heat 
which disappears as such, so that it is no longer recognised by 
the senses or by the thermometer. This so-called latent heat 
serves, doubtless in a great part, to produce those movements 
of the particles which are characteristic of the new condition j 
in part, perhaps, also to overcome the forces of attraction between 
the particles, assuming such forces to exist. 

The expansion exhibited by the majority of substances in 
melting may also be attributed to the increase of these external 
movements. 

In addition to the motion of the molecules we must also 
assume that the atoms constituting these molecules are likewise 
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in a state of motion, and thia again would be altered hy the 
application of heat. In monatomic molecules, consiBting only of 
one atom, as, for instance, in the case of the molecule of gaaeona 
mercury, which has been proved to be monatomic by Kundt and 
Warbnr^, Bnch atomic movemente will not occur. 

§ 62. Honu^eneouB Solid Bodies. — When similar molecnles 
collect together to form a solid f^gregate, a solid body is pro- 
duced, which will have a structure determined entirely by the 
relative position of the particles. In the formless, or amorphons,. 
condition the arrangement of the particles would be similar in 
each direction throughout the mass of the body, whilst in th© 
case of crystals in certain directions it would be found to be 
different from others, and these differences are shown not only 
in the relation of the external boundaries of the crystals by 
plane surfaces, but also in any piece of crystal taken from any 
part of the interior. These differences are shown in the solidity, 
the hardness, the cleavage of the crystals in certain directions, 
the expansion by heat, the conduction of heat, the velocity and 
refraction of light, the colonr of the same, and in some cases 
also in certain peculiar electrical phenomena produced by heat- 
ing or cooling. Such differences can only find their explanation 
in a different arrangement of the molecnles. We may assume 
that the molecules are brought nearer together in one direction 
than they are in another ; bat the reason for such an arrange- 
ment of the molecules must be' sought for in the molecules 
themselves ; so we must assume that in these, certain directions 
are different from others, and that the particles arrange them- 
selves near one another, so that the directions or axes are parallel 
in all or are otherwise regularly arranged. 

All possible regularities with regard to the disposition of 
points in space have been geometrically investigated by Leonard 
Sohncke, and their relations to the different systems of crystals 
established. The greater the symmetry of the distribution of 
such points, the simpler is the crystal system ; and in full accord 
with this it is found that substances of the simplest composition, 
as, for instance, the elements and the compounds composed of a 
few atoms, form, as a rule, crystals belonging to the regular and 
hexagonal systems ; whereas molecules composed of many atoms — 
for instance, the majority of organic compounds — yield aggregates 
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which in a few cases crystallise with little or no evidence' of 
syminetry. In amorphoTia sobstances the particles must be 
imagined aa arranged irregularly, for this is the only way in 
which the particles could be arranged so that in any gnite mass 
all sections would be the same. In many of their properties, 
e.g. behavioiir with polarised light, amorphons bodies resemble 
the substances crystallising in the regular system ; but this is 
not the case fot other properties, such as cohesion, hardness, 
and cleavage. 

§ 63. Heterogeneoiu Solid Kolecnlar Aggregatei. — A solid 
body may also be prodnced by the grouping together of different 
kinds of molecules. Many subatancea crystallise with water of 
crystallisation ; still these compounds would appear rather to 
be homogeneous aggr^ates, for every molecule is united with a 
definite number of molecules of water, and the molecules so pro- 
duced are regularly grouped into new and lai^er ones. A few 
only of the compounds containing water crystallise in the regular 
system : as, for instance, the aluma, the twenty-four molecules of 
water being so arranged around the salt molecule as to produce 
an aggregate homogeneous in all directions. The so-called 
double salts are similarly constituted to the compounds contain- 
ing water of crystallisation, and these must be reckoned amongst 
tiie homogeneous aggregates, and also all other combinations 
prodnced in accordance with the laws of stoechiometry. 

The mixed crystals of isomorphous bodies in which the con- 
stituents occur in varying and changing proportions must, on 
the other hand, be considered as heten^eneous aggregates. 
Thus, for example, the so-called vitriols, that is, the sulphates 
of magnesium, copper, zinc, iron, manganese, nickel, and cobalt, 
crystallising with water of crystallisation, may be crystallised 
together in any proportions, which is true also of other iso- 
morphous substances. This crystallisation together takes place 
only when the compounds are of analogous constitution, and 
when the isomorphous constituent is able to take up approxi- 
mately the same space. If this condition is not exactly satis- 
fied, then an angle of the crystal of one substance would 
be altered to a greater or less extent by the entrance into 
that crystal of another body. For instance, calcspar (OaCOg) 
ciystallises in rhombohedra, the angle being 105° 5', whereas 
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magnesite (MgCO,) ciystalliseB in the same form, the angle of 
which ia 107° 25'. When both crystallise together in the form 
<if dolomite the aDgle ia 106° 15'. This difference in angle of 
these crystals arises from the fact that the quantity of calcium 
carbonate represented 1^ ita formula occupies a greater space 
than the quantity of magnesium carbonate represented by its 
formula, and the increase of volume in consequence of this 
results in an extension of the crystal along ita chief axis. 

The ezpausion of the cryatal ly heat takes place chiefly in 
thia same direction, and brings about also a reduction of the 
terminal angle of the crystal. 

In addition to these mixed eryatala there are also amorphous 
heterogeneous aggregates, which are produced by the solidifi- 
cation of a mixture in a molten state. 

§. 64. DenaityofBolldBodies. — Great variations are exhibited 
by the densities of solid bodies; substances are known, e.g. 
certain metals, which are forty times as heavy as the lightest 
known solid, and more than twenty times as heavy as an equal 
bulk of water, with which liquid solids are usually compared. 
The apparent irregularities observed in the densities of various 
solids to a large extent disappear and certain regularities 
become apparent when in the case of compounds the volumes 
occupied by their molecular weights or the stochiometric quan- 
tities represented by their formulte are considered, as has already 
been done in the case of the elements in §36. Investigations of this 
kind have been carried out by H. Kopp, H. Schroeder, and others. 

The inexactitude of the determinations, and also the doubts 
as to the temperature at which the determination should be made, 
have combined to retard the realisation of the laws to which 
these quantities are doubtless subservient. 

The simplest way of looking at this problem is to compare 
the space occupied by a compound with that filled by the con- 
stituent elements in the free state. When this is done it is 
found, as a rule, that the volume of the compound is approxi- 
mately equal to the sum of the volumes of the constituent 



According to the table in § 36, the volumes of zinc and 
sulphur are — 

V(Zn) -HV(S) =9-1 + 15-7 = 24-8. 
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The Tolnme of the compound zinc sulphide formed by the 
onion of these elements is obtained by dividing the stcechio- 
metric quantity ZnS by the density of zinc salphide (blende), 
thus :^ 

Zn + S 65-1 + 81-98 97-1 o^.n 



V (ZnS; 



d 4-05 



Thna it is seen that the volume of the compound is approxi- 
mately equal to that of the sum of the conatitnents. Other 
monosulphides show the same relation, as is exhibited in the 
following table, in which nnder the sign 2 the sum of the volumes 
of the constituents are given for the sake of comparison : — 







2 


Dlffer- 


..,S^ 


VCM„S)=-g! 


= 217 


22-6 


-0-9 


14-8 


V (FeS) =-^ 


= 18-3 


22-9 


-3-6 


11-1 


T(NiS)=^« 


= 19-7 


22-4 


-2-7 


130 


^(C««)=gl 


= 22-9 


22-8 


+ 0-1 


14-8 


V(Z"S)=gl 


= 24 


24-8 


-0-8 


14-9 


V(-OdS)=i||? 


= 29-9 


286 


+ 1-3 


170 


V(HgS) = ?|l^ 


= 290 


29-8 


-0-8 


14-9 


V(Sn8)=l|;^ 


= 302 


321 


-1-9 


13-8 


V(PbS)=?f|i 


= 318 


33-8 


-2-0 
Mean 


13-7 

14-2 



The agreement exhibited here is satisfactory, considering 
the difficulties surrounding the exact determination of the 
density. Consequently, no very great error would be made if 
the volumes of sulphur were calculated by subtracting irom the 
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Tolnme of eacli BulpMde the rolnme of the metal contuned m 
it, thus : — 

V (ZqS) - V (Zn) = 24-0 - 9-1 = 14-9 = V (S). 

In this maimer the values under the heading V (S) in the above 
table have been obtained. The mean of these is 14'2 instead of 
15-7. This difference appears to indicate that the combination 
is attended by a slight contraction. 

The marked analogy exhibited by the elements sulphur 
and oxygen is sufficient to justify a calculation in a similar 
manner of the atomic volume of solid oxygen from the mole- 
cular volumes of the oxides. If this be done the following 
values are obtained, which agree fairly well with one another. 
In the following table in the first column are placed the 
stcechiometric values ; under d in the second the density ; under 
V in the third the volume of the oxide is given, and in the 
fourth under V (R) the volume of the metal ; finally under V (0) 
the volume of oxygen, which is the difference between the two 
preceding sets of numbers. 





d 


V 


V(E) V(0) 


MnO- 70-8 


5-4 


13-1 


6-9 


6-2 


CoO = 74-6 


5-75 


12-4 


6-9 


6-0 


NiO = 74-6 


6-4 


11-7 


6-7 


5-0 


CoO = 7917 


6-4 


12-4 


7-1 


5-8 


ZnO = 811 


5-7 


14-3 


9-1 


6-2 


CdO = 127-7 


6-95 


18-3 


12-9 


5-4 


SnO = 134,8 


6-3 


21-4 


16-4 


5-0 


HgO = 216-8 


11-3 


19-1 


14-1 


5-0 


PbO = 222-4 


9-4 


23-7 


181 


5-6 


limilar valoea may 


be obtained from the so-called seec 


« R,0,. 












d 


V VCEJ 


V(0.) V(0) 


Or.O, = 162-8 


5-2 


29-0 


15-4 


13-6 4-5 


Mn,0, = 167-5 


4-8 


32-7 


13-8 


18-9 6-3 


Fe,0, = 169-6 


5-8 


30-1 


14-4 


15-7 6-2 


Oo,0, = 165-1 


5-6 


29-5 


13-8 


15-7 5-2 


Ni,0, = 1651 


4-9 


33-7 


13-4 


20-3 6-8 
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These results show the space filled by the three atoms of 
oxygen to be nearly three times that occnpied by one atom in 
the first aeries of oxides. 

The values obtained for the atomic volume of oxygen are 
not always identical with those given in the above tables ; thus, 
in the case of the oxides of the composition B.,0, e.g. AgjO, 
CujO, HgjO, the space filled by the oxygen is much greater, 
whilst it is mnch smaller in the oxides BO,; such as SnO, and 
SbO„ e.g. 

V (Cn,0)-V (Cu,) = 24-4-14-2 -= 107 = V (0) 
V(SnOj)-V(Sn) =21-7-16-3= 5-4 = V (0^ 

In cuprous oxide the atom of oxygen would appear to occupy 
twice the space occupied by it in capric oxide. In stannic 
oxide, on the other hand, the volume is only half as great. In 
the case of the compounds of the lighter metala still more re- 
markable relationships obtain. The production of the majority 
of these compounds is apparently attended by a considerable 
contraction ; so much so indeed is this the case that the volume 
of the compound is smaller than that of the constituent metal ; 
liius, for example : — 

V (Na,0) = 221, V (Na,) = 47-4 

V (Kp) = 35-5, V (Kj) = 90-4 

V ^gO) = 12-5, V (Mg) = 13-9 

It is needless to remark that in these and similar cases the 
method of interpretation employed in the case of the oxides 
'Cannot be used. Still some regularities amongst these com- 
pounds do become evident when a comparison is instituted 
between the volumes of analogous compounds of elements 
belonging to the same natural family or elements following one 
another in the periodic system. Still such relatiMiships, despite 
the energy expended in their investigation, are at the present 
time but ill understood. 

Of necessity the space filled by a solid body is not constant. 
Alterations in pressure, and more especially of temperature, 
affect this to a greater or less degree. When heat is applied to 
a solid body the volume increases. The expansion in the case 
■of crystalline solids, save those crystallislug in the regular 
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syBfcem, is different in different directions ; in fact, it appears 
probable that an expansion in one direction is accompanied by 
a contraction in another. 

§ 65. Puion and Bolidifloation. — When heat is applied to a 
solid body, provided no chemical change is produced, then sooner 
or later the coherence of the particles is so far reduced that the 
solid melts ; the individual particles are then able to move freely 
around one another, but still their coherence has not been com- 
pletely overcome. 

In many instances other changes of solidity precede the 
liquefaction, whilst in others, as soon as a definite temperature, 
the melting point, is attained the solids suddenly and completely 
liquefy. Others again soften or become pasty before melting, 
passing, in fact, through a state intermediate between the soliti 
and the liquid. In this plastic condition particles can be welded 
together by pressure, as is the case with metals like iron and 
platinum. Some metals and some of the semi-metals, such as 
zinc, bismuth, and tellurium, before melting become brittle at a 
certain temperature, whilst at other temperatures they are malle- 
able and ductile, and can then be either rolled into sheets or 
drawn into wire. 

The change in the state of aggregation is associated with 
a greater or lesser absorption of heat. When the temperature 
of a solid is very much below its melting point, a definite 
amount of heat is required to produce a certain rise in tempera- 
ture for each part by weight of the substance, and this is ap- 
proximately the same for every degree of temperature. This 
amount of heat so required is styled ' the specific heat.' When 
the body begins to soften under the application of heat, the 
amount of heat required to produce a given rise in temperature 
increases more and more, until when the body melts th© 
amount of heat absorbed is considerable, and is no longer 
perceptible as such, becoming, in fact, latent heat. The heat so 
absorbed serves in all probability to give an accelerated motion 
to the particles, and being thus converted into motion is no 
longer perceptible as heat. The fusion proceeds only in propor- 
tion as the heat is applied, and as this serves only for melting 
the temperature remains stationary until the whole mass is fused. 
On the other hand, when a molten mass givM up the heat to 
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sniTonnding objects its temperature ia not necessarily lowered 
IkIow tbe melting point, for tlie part solidifying will givo ont 
its latent heat of fusion. Nor is it until the whole has solidified 
that the temperature beg^s to sink. A molten body may, how- 
ever, be frequently cooled below its melting point without solidify- 
ing. In this state of superfiision the particles are in a condition 
«f unstable equilibrium, such that the slightest change suffices to 
bring about solidification. This solidification is more easily pro- 
-duced by contact with the minutest fraction of the solid itself. 
At t^e moment of solidification the temperature rises to that of 
the melting point but no further : this rise in temperature is 
produced by the liberation of the latent heat. This acceleration 
in the rate of motion of the particles, corresponds to considerable 
increase in volume, which, as a rule, appears to take place 
suddenly on fusion or in part during the sofbening, this increase 
amounting in some cases to' 12 or more per cent, of the volume 
■of the solid. Yet in the case of some substances, especially 
water, cast iron, bismuth, and some of its compounds and alloys, 
and perhaps also in the case of other metals, contraction is 
known to attend the fusion, which can perhaps be explained as 
-arising from an altered arrangement of the atoms in the molecules. 
In water this contraction amounts to nearfy 10 per cent, of the 
volume. The change in the state of aggregation produced by 
pressure depends upon whether fusion be attended by an ex- 
pansion or contraction, and in such a way that by sufficiently 
great pressure that condition is produced in which the material 
fflls the smallest space. Ice can be Hqnefied by pressure, whilst 
by ite aid the majority of other solid substances can be retained 
in the solid state at temperatures much above their melting 
points. 

S 66. Helting Points of the Elements. — The temperatures at 
which different substances melt are specific and characteristic for 
«ach, and serve, therefore, as important aids for their identifica- 
tion. In § 86 it has already been mentioned that the fusibility 
of the elements is a periodic function of their atomic weights. 
This relationship, so far as it has been in any way ascertained, is 
ozhibited in the following table. The melting points of many 
elements are still unknown, because the temperature at whii^ 
they melt is either too high or too low to be accurately deter- 
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mined ; in some other cases the rarity of the element or th& 
di£Scnltie8 surronnding its isolation have prevented the exact 
detOTmination. In the following table the abbreviatione need 
are : a = approximation, h = above, c = very low, d = very high, 
e = not melted, rh = red heat, drh = doll red heat, hrh= bright 
red heat, wh=: white heat. 



MCLTINO POIETTe or THK ELBHBKTS 
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The elements are arranged in the horizontal lines in th& 
order of their atomic weights. With these the melting point 
rises Baddeiily and falls suddenly; the minima of the melting^ 
points are printed in italics, the maxima in block print. 

The periods of fusibility do not coincide with those of other 
physical propertiea — in feet, are less regular than these, but are 
nearly related, as has already been shown in § 36, to those of 
the atomic volnmes. 

It ia remarkable that in every family the members of one 
group are difficultly fusible, whilst those of the other are easily 
fusible ; e.g. lithinm, sodium, potassium, rubidium, cccEriam are- 
easily fusible, whilst copper, silver, and gold melt at high tem- 
peratures, and similar relationships are found to exist in other 
fiimilies. In separate groups the melting point changes with tii& 
atomic weight, but not in the same manner. In some families, 
the melting point falls with increase in atomic weight, thus : — 
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-Li 180°, Na 96% K 63°, Rb 39°, Cs 26 
Zn433°, Cd32r, Hg-S9°; 



in atomic weight ; for 



in others, f^in; it rises with 
example :— 

Ga30°, Inl76%TI294°, 
Cl-lOS", Br-7M+lU°; 

whilst in some familieB it rises at first to fall f^in, or &lla first 
and then rises. 

§ 67. Helting Points of CompoondB. — In the melting points 
of compounds we have similar diSerences to those exhibited by 
the elements. By the introduction into a compound of certain 
elements the fusibility is In some cases raised, in other cases 
lowered. The oxides of metals, e.g., are much more difficultly 
fusible than the metals themselves ; the majority of the oxides of 
the non-metals are more easily fusible than the elements; in 
one and the same group of elements these changes are, as a rule, 
found to be of the same character, but even in this case also there 
are exceptions. Whilst, for example, the infusible element 
carbon yields an oxide (CO,) which melts at —60°, the corre- 
sponding oxide (SiOj) of the difficultly fusible silicon is almost 
as difficultly fusible as the element itself. Fluorides, chlorides, 
bromides, iodides, melt, as a rule, much more easily than the 
oxides, and usually the iodide of an element is more easily fusible 
than the bromide, and this than the chloride, whilst the fluoride 
has the highest melting point. Thus, for example, the melting 
points of halogen compounds of the alkali metals are, according 
to Camelley, as follows : — 
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Tbe melting point falle, therefore, with increased atomic freight 
of the halogen, and similar relationships are to be found in other 
families of the elements. 

Many similar regnlarities are to be found amongst organic 
compounds ; still our knowledge of the general laws in this 
province is much less extensive than might be imagined from 
the thousands of melting-point determinations which have been 
made. 

It is, however, to be observed that in many cases the repeated 
introduction of a given atom or a group of atoms in an organic 
compound is accompanied by alternate raising and lowering of 
fusibility. This is the case, as was first shown by Baeyer, in the 
normal primary fatty acids of the general formula C^H^Oj, 
In these compounds the atom linkage is represented as follows : 



HO— CO— CH,- 



CH,— CH,— H 



in accordance with which, the several members of the series 
differ from one another only in the number of CH, groups 
introduced between the carboxyl group, COOH, and hydrogen. 
The relationships are shown in the following table : — 



Sunt 


FormnlA 


Melting Point 


Formic Acid . 




+ 8--4 


Acetic Acid 






+ 17" 


Propionic Acid . 






-24° 


Butyric Acid 








Valerianic Acid. 






below -16" 


C^)roic Acid 






-3" 


HeptylicAcid . 






-IC'fi 


Caprjlic Acid . 






+ lG°-5 


Pelargonio Acid 






+ 12*'-5 


Caprlc Acid 






+ 30' 


Undeoylic Acid . 






+ 28'>-S 


Laorio Acid 






+ 430-6 


TridecyUc Acid . 






+ 40=-6 


UyTistioAcld . 






+B8--8 


Quiodecjlic Acid 






+ 61- 


Palmitic Acid . 






+ B20 


MargarioAcid . 






+ 60° 


Stearic Acid . 






+ 69" 


Aracbio Acid . 






+ 75° 








7S"-5 


Behenic Acid . 




+ 73" 



From the above it is seen that the first introduction of the group 
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CHj between tlie cu'boxjl and hydrogen raises the melting 
point, whereas the introduction of the second group lowers the 
melting point; consequently those members in this series of 
acids which contain an uneven number of carbon atoms melt at 
a lower temperature than either of their neighbours containing 
an even number of carbon atoms. As the molecular weight 
increases this diSereuce gradually disappears. The melting 
point of the dibasic acids of the formula, 

C„H^_,0, = HO-CO— (CH^„ CO— OH, 
consisting of oxalic, malonic, and succinic acids, &c., exhibit 
similar relationships. 

The melting points of many hydro-carbons, e.g. of benzene, 
as shown by Jungfleisch, is alternately raised and lowered by the 
replacement of the hydrogen by chlorine. 
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Malt 


DgPointg 


C.H. 


•+3° 




C,H,C1 




-40° 


C.H.C1. 


+ 53" 




C.H.C1, 








4 139' 




cIhci.' 




+ 86" 


i C.C1. 


+ 228° 





Still, it is only when the chief products of the action of chlorine 
upon benzene are compared with one anoUier that such regu- 
larities are observed. In addition to these, several isomeric 
compounds are formed, but in much smaller quantities, and 
these again have different melting points. In fact, it is found 
that the melting point of a compoand is influenced by the posi- 
tions which the chlorine atoms occupy relatively to one another. 
Am a general rule, it may be stated that of the three isomeric 
di-snbstitution products which may be obtained by replacing 
two atoms of hydrogen in benzene by two other atoms or 
radicals, the para- compound has a melting point much higher 
than the ortho- and the meta-. Which of the latter has the 
higher melting point depends upon the nature of the atom or 
radical replacing the hydrogen. If one of these is the oarboxyl 
group, COOH, then the meta- compound has a higher melting 
point than the ortho-, otherwise the ortho- compound will melt at 
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the higher temperature. Still these rales are not without ex- 
ceptions ; in the presence of the nitro* group, NOj, it Bometimes 
happens that the ortho- is more easily fusible than the meta>, and 
in some caees the reverse obtains. The following examples will 
serve to illustrate these points : — 
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When a third atom of hydrogen in benzene is replaced, 
then the melting point is altered still more ; as a rule, the 
melting point of a para- compound is lowered, and indeed often 
very considerably ; whilst those of the other isomeric di-substitn- 
tion products are raised. Still, even in this case the change in 
the melting point is determined, not only by the nature of the 
replacing radical, but also by their relative positions. In the 
most symmetrical arrangements of these several groups in the 
position 1.3.5 (vide § 54) the melting point is found to attain 
the maximum. 

§ 68. Uelting Points of Mixtures.— Heterogeneous solid 
bodies melt either in such a way that only one portion is lique- 
fied, whilst the other remiuns solid or all the several constitu- 
ents become liquid simultaneously. In the last case the fusion 
always takes place at a fixed temperature, which may be below 
the melting point of the most difficultly fusible constituent, and 
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is frequently found to be lower than the melting point of the 
most easily fusible component. In this we have an explanation 
of the observations bo fireqnently made in laboratory practice 
that even very small impurities suffice to effect a conaderable 
reduction in the melting point of a substance. Such a mixture 
«an treqnently be distinguished from a pure hom<^neott8 sub- 
stance by the fact that the temperature does not remain stationary 
during the fusion. As a rule, the constituent with a lower melt- 
ing point melts first, and with it only a part of the higher melt- 
ing constituent, the remainder of the latter continuing in the 
solid state, and not melting until a higher temperature has 
been reached. If one were to separate the liquid portion 
from the solid before this had occurred, then each portion when 
separately esiunined would be found to possess a higher melting 
point, because it contains a smaller portion of impurity. An 
excellent method for the purification of solids is based upon this 
difference. 

§ 69. Homogeneous liquids, Cohenon, Capillarity, Friotioii. 
As has already been pointed out in § 60, the liquid state of aggre- 
gation is distiBguished by the fact that the particles, although 
held together, can move easily over one another. In conse- 
c[uence of this, liquids under the influence of the force of gravity 
assume the form of the vessel containii^ them ; whilst the 
surface assumes a direction perpendicular to the line of the 
action of gravity, provided that other forces — e.g. the centrifugal 
force — do not tend to change this position. The space occupied 
by a liquid can only be reduced to a very small extent by great 
pressure ; liquids are therefore only slightly compreBsible fluids. 

The mobility of the particles is very different in different 
liquids. On the one hand we have liquids possessing a so-called 
syrupy consistence ; on the other hand, those possessing u mobility 
approaching very nearly to that characteristic of gases. The 
resistance which they offer to movement is what is usually 
styled the internal friction or the viscosity of the liquids. Tliis 
property may be determined from the velocity with which the 
liquid flows through a narrow tube (transpiration according to 
Oraham), or by the retardation, which a body rotating round its 
axis, experiences when set in motion in such liquids. The fric- 
tion is dependent apon the nature and the composition of the 
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liqaid ; still, too little is known of the connection between 
these properties to allow of any general statement being mode. 

Nor is our knowledge of the manner in which the particles 
of a liquid are held together in a, much mora advanced state, the 
cohesion of liquids, which is especially exhibited in the phenomena 
of capillarity, i.e. the manner in which liquids rise in very 
nari'ow tubes, the walls of which are moiBtened by them, and is 
likewise shown in the formation of drops. The weight oi 
volume of the liquid raised by capillarity is dependent upon the 
chemical nature and composition of the liquid ; still, of this 
inter-dependence so little is known that it would not be ad- 
visable to discuss it further. 

§ 70. Deniity of liqaids. — The subject of the density or the 
specific gravity of liquids, i.e. the weight of a unit volume, is 
one which has been exhaustively investigated. Usually, how- 
ever, it is not the density, but rather its reciprocal, the so-called 
specific volume — that is, the volume of the unit of weight — which 
is dealt with in these investigations. The product of these values 
into the atomic weights of elements and into the molecular 
weights of compounds gives the atomic and molecular volumes. 
Kelationships have been recognised amongst these values similar 
to those found to obtain in the case of solids. As the majority 
of elements are only to be obtained in the liquid state, at either 
inconveniently low or high temperatures, their atomic volumes 
in the liquid state have been but little studied. 

Inasmuch as for an equal rise in temperature liquids expand 
much more easily than solids, it is of much importance in the 
case of liquids that comparisons should be instituted at corre- 
sponding temperatures. Hermann Kopp proposed that this 
comparison should in the case of liquids be made at a tempera- 
ture at which their vapour pressures are the same, viz. at the 
boiling point under the same pressure. The pressure usually 
taken as normal is the mean atmospheric pressure, viz. 760 
millimetres, although in the light of the more recent investiga- 
tions it would appear more desirable to choose a much smaller 
pressure. But even the molecular volumes of compounds com- 
pared at their boiling points under the atmospheric pressure, 
more especially those of organic compounds, exhibit numerous 
relationships, which, although they cannot be regarded as fixed 
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natural laws, may at any rate be taken to represent approxini&~ 
tionB to such laws. 

The fandamental law of atomic volumes is that every atom 
in a compoand at its boiling point occupies a given space wMch 
is chiefly determined by its nature, and only to a limited extent 
by the manner in which it is combined ; so that the volnmes 
occupied by the molecular weights of different compounds may 
be taken to be represented by the sum of the volumes of all the 
atoms contained in them. 

Thus if V be thia volume, then in the case of alcohol we have 
the following : — 

V(C^Hp) = 2 V(C) + 6V(H) + 1 V(0) ; 

and similarly in other compounds. 

The unit of volume in this case is the space which the unit 
weight of water at its maximum density occupies, and the unit 
of weight the weight of an atom of hydrogen. The value of this 
latter unit is unknown, but that does not signify, as in this case 
it is, as in all determinations of density, only a question of 
relative values. In fact, the same values for the molecular 
volumes are obtained if, instead of an atom, one gramme of hydro- 
gen is taken as the unit of weight and one cubic centimetre as 
the unit of volume. 

Expressed in these terms, according to Kopp's determinations, 
the volnmes of the atoms of the following elements in their com- 
pounds at their boiling points would be approximately the 
following : — 

V(H) = 5-5, V(C) = 11, V(0) = 7-8. 

Accordingly in the case of alcohol, already cited, the following 
value must be obtained :-— 

2V(C) + 6V(H) + 1V(0) = 22 + 33 + 7-8 = 62-8; 

whilst the actual determination at the boiling point 78° C. showa 
the molecniar volume of alcohol to be 62-2. 

From Kopp's law it follows, then, that a fixed difference in 
the composition must always be associated with a similardifEerenoe 
in the molecular volumes ; thus, for example, the difference CH^ 
in a homologous series of compounds must give rise to a differ- 
ence in volume. This difference in volume for every addition 
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■of CH, has been found to be 22 ; and BLinilar dlfTerences 
will be foand in other caBes. The correspondence between the 
<:alonUted and the observed valuea ia, however, only approximate ; 
thus, e.g., for the first five members of the series of alcohols 
CpHjn+jO the following values have been obtained : — 



n 


VculouLKtd 


l>i(r™«e 


V observed 


Dtllereiwe 




63-8 
84'8 
106'B 
128-8 


22 
22 
22 


427 

62-2 
81-3 
101-6 

1227 


19-6 
19-1 
20-3 

2M 



The deviations from this fundamental rule may in many cases 
be attributed to differences in the mode of linkage of the atoms. 
Thus, for instance, two polyvalent atoms occupy less space when 
united to each other by single affinities than when two or more 
'Combining units are used for their mutual combination. Thus 
the following relations are found to hold : — 

V(— 0— C~) < V(0=C=) 

V(— S— C^< V(S=C=) 

V(=N— C=) < V(N^C-) 

V^C— C=) < V(=C=C=) &c. 
This and similar relationships have been trequently used in 
the investigation of atomic linkage ; still, it must be remem- 
bered that conclusioDS drawn from such observations are always 
more or less uncertain, aa there are many deviations from this 
rule which cannot be explained as due to variations in the mode 
of union of the atoms. In tbe meantime' investigations of 
this kind are being steadily carried on. It haa, for instance, 
been shown that when an atom of chlorine or of bromine 
replaces an atom of hydrogen in organic compounds, the space 
occupied by the atom of the halogen element is dependent 
upon the position it occupies, being greater when attached to 
■one atom than when combined with another. In the case of 
benzene substitution products, the radicals replacing hydrogen 
in this hydrocarbon have a greater volume when they occupy the 
para- position than in the meta-, and in the meta- position a 
greater volume than in the ortho- position. Alt such resulta are 
of great importance as contributing to our knowledge of the 
properties of matter. 
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§ 71. EzpaitBion by Heat. — The volume of a liquid varies with 
the temperature, and aa a rule the alterations produced by given 
changes of temperature are greater in the case of liqmdB than for 
solids. Usually the volume increases with rise in temperature, 
and this eicpansion becomes greater and greater as the tempera- 
ture rises. It is only in the neighbourhood of the solidifying 
point that some liquids, notably water (§ 65), are found to con- 
tract in volume aa their temperature is raised. 

Yan der Waals has theoretically deduced the law which con- 
trols the expansion of liquids by heat, and has demonstrated the 
truth of the law by a comparison of the deductions made from 
it with the results of observation. For such comparisons a know- 
ledge of the critical temperature of a liquid is required, which 
still remains unknown for the majority of those liquids the co- 
«fficieiitB of expansion of which have already been determined. 

The expansion of a liquid is attended by a considerable 
absorption of heat, which with one and the same substance is, for 
an equal interval of temperature, greater when in the liquid 
state than when in the solid condition. The heat capacity or the 
specific heat of a given substance is greater in the liquid stete 
than iu the solid, often twice as great, and is even greater in 
the liquid than in the gaseous state. 

By multiplying the specific heat into the molecular weight 
the eo-called molecatar heat is obtained, which in the case of 
homologous organic compounds changes with tolerable r^ularity. 

§ 72. Se£n4)tion of Light by Liquids. — The refraction of 
light by liquids has been very completely investigated. It has 
been found to be dependent upon the nature and the amonnt of 
the elements contained in the liquids, as also upon the manner ^ 
of their union with one another. This interdependence has 
been specially stndied and demonstrated for the compounds of 
carbon, the organic compounds, and for many others also. 

If n be taken to represent the refractive index of a liquid, and 
d ite density, then it can be shown theoretically that the quotient ' 

> Until recently the simpler expression ^^ was employed to represent 

the specific refractive index, instead of the expression deduced bjH.A. Lorenti 
and L. Lorenz. The simpler expression, which was arrived at empirically, 
explains. satiefactoni; the majorit; of observed facts, bat is not, according to 
Briihl, BO Batiafactoi7 in some cases. 
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whieli ia known as the specific refractive power, is practically 
unaffected by temperature ; a conclusion which has been sub- 
stantiated by actual observation. With the aid of this expres- 
sion one may, a? has been shown by Gladstone and Dale, by 
Landolt and his pupils, represent the specific refractive power of 
a liquid as modf up of the sum of the refractive powers of its. 
constituents. If the weight P of the liquid contains p,, p^, pg, 
&c, weights of the constituents, then the following relation will 
obtain, in which N and D represent the refractive index and 
density of the liquid, and n,, n^, n^, dj, d^, and d, are the refrac- 
tive indices and densities respectively of the constituents : — 

_N»-1_ p_ V-1 V-1 

(N»+"2)D ■ (n,'+2K ■ ^' (V+2K ■ ^' 

Landolt's investigations have shown that this expression 
applies equally to mechanical mixtures as well as to diemical 
compounds. 

If, therefore, P be the molecular weight, M, made up of a» 
atoms of A„ of 1/ atoms of A,, &c. then, since 

P = M = kAiH- jAj + jAj + . . , 
it follows that 



(N» + 2)D ■ («,« + 2)dj • ^' "^ ''(n,* + 2)d, • » 

Or that the molecular refractive power or the molecular refraction 
of a compound is the sum of the refraction equivalents of it» 
constituents. The refraction equivalent of the elements, which 
is here represented by the expression 

"'—''- A 
irt' + 2)d • 
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may, id the cases in which these values are known, be calculated 
irom the reiractive index n, the density d, and the atomic 
weight A. It is, however, more convenient to dednce these 
values from tihe obeerved molecular refraction of compotmds, 
which differ in composition by a definite number of atoms of 
one or otter of the elements. Calonlations of this kind have 
been carried ont in numerous instances, and are based upon 
data anpplied by a very extensive seies of observations. 

Since light of different colours is refracted differently, the 
index of refraction, n, must vary with the colour; consequently 
observations made with light of different colours yield different 
refraction equivalents for one aud the same snbstance. Inas- 
much as ap to the present no formula has been discovered which 
enables one to eliminate satisfactorily this influence of colour, 
the index of reiractiou is determined for light of a fixed colour. 
For instance, that corresponding to Fraunhofer's line C in the 
sun's spectmm is frequently used for this purpose, and this is 
identical with the red line in the hydrogen spark spectrnm. 
For this coloured light Landolt found the following to represent 
the molecular refractions (Mrf ) of the compounds in the two 
following tables, each of which consists of a seriea of compounds 
differing from one another by constant difference (CHj) : — 
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A difference in composition of one atom of carbon and two 
atoms of hydrogen is seen from the above to prodace a difference 
of 4'56 in the molecular reiraction. Similarly, the effect on the 
molecalar refraction may be determined for other diSbrences in 
composition, and from snch results the refraction equivalents of 
individual elements may be calcalated. The following represent 
the refraction equivalents of some of the commoner elements, for 
the Fraunhofer line C, or the line a in the hydrogen spectrum. 
Refraction Equivalent 



Carbon 





2-48 


Hydrogen 


H 


1-04 


Oxygen 





1-58 


Chlorine 


CI 


602 


Bromine 


Br 


18-95 


Iodine 


I 


3-99 


Nitrogen 


N 


302 



By the aid of such numbers the molecular refraction of a. 
compound like ethyl alcohol, for instance, may be calculated, thus : 
CAO = 2 X 2-48 + 6 X 1-04 + 1 x 1-58 = 12-78. 

The observed refraction for ethyl alcohol is 12-71. Similarly^ 
the molecular refraetiona of other compounds may be calcuUted. 
§ 73. Influence of Atom-Unk^e on Befraotion. — Such agree- 
ment between the observed and calculated results does not 
obtain in all cases ; as, for instance, in the following we have 
Aldehyde, C^H^O, Mrf = 2 x 2-48 + 4 x 1-04 + 1 x 1-58 

= 10-70 (observed 11-50). 
Acetic acid, CjH.O,, Mrf = 2 x 2-48 +4 x 1-04 + 2 x 1-58 

= 12-28 (observed 12-93). 
Valerianic acid, C.,H,„Oa, Mrf = 5x 2-48+ lOx 1-04+2 x 1-5S 

= 25-96 (observed 26-72). 

In each of these three instauces the experimental values are- 
greater than the calculated, aud the difference is very nearly 
the same in each case, thus : — 

11-50-10-7=0-8; 12-93-12-28 = 0-65; 
26 72-25-96 = 0-76. 

The molecular refractions of acids, aldehydes, ketones^ 
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ethereal salts, and those componnds derived from them are 
found to be greater than the calcalated valnes, and in these 
compounds it is assumed for several reasons that they cootain 
an atom of oxygen united to an atom of carbon by both its 
affinities. If it be assumed that the refraction equivalent of 
oxygen when so combined ia 2*34, that is, 0'76 greater than it» 
re&action equivalent in the alcohols and other similar com- 
pounds, then we obtain calculated results exhibiting a satiafac- 
toiy agreement with the results of observation. 

Investigations undertaken at the suggestion of Landolt by 
J. Brilhl have shown that the so-called unsaturated carbon com- 
pounds, viz. such componnds as combine directly with chlorine, 
bromine, or even hydrogen, possess a molecular refraction 
greater than those obtained by calculation. From the numerous 
cases investigated it is found that a satisfactory agreement 
between the cslcnlated and observed results is obtained when 
to the calculated molecular refraction 1'79 is added, for every 
pair of carbon atoms united by double combining units, and 
1-97 must be added for every pair of carbon atoms united by 
three combining units. 

After these rules had been established chemists sought by 

their aid to determine the mode of atomic linkage in various 

organic compounds, and more especially to fix the number of 

the groups of carbon atoms united by two or three combining 

units. It has thus been shown to be extremely probable that 

in benzene, toluene, and analogous hydrocarbons there are 

three pairs of carbon atoms united by two combining units, as 

is required to satisfy Keknl^'s constitutional formula (5 51) : — 

CH 

/ \ 

HC CH 

I II 

HC CH 

OH 
The molecular refraction of benzene and its derivatives has 
beenfonnd to be about five units greater than the sum, 8, of the 
refraction equivalents of the elements contained in them, as will 
be seen from the following examples : — 
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- 




UolHulBr 


™ 


Differenoe 


BenHDe 
Tolnene . . 

Mesitylene . . 

Phenol. 

Benz;! Alcohol . 


C.H,, 
C.H,0 
C,H,0 


3G'93 
30-79 
iO-33 
3785 
32-33 


2112 
26-68 
34-8 
22-70 
2736 


I'SI'^ 3x1-60 
511 = 3x1-70 
B-53 = 3).l-e4 
6-05-3x168 
4-97-3x1-66 



This and similar applications have combined to make the 
molecular re&action a very important aid in the inveetigation of 
the mode of linkage of the atoms in different compoandB. 

§ 74. Inteiaotirai of Liqiuda with othei Sabitaueei. Wettiiig 
and ImhihitioiL — If a liquid be brought into contact with another 
liqnid or with a solid body upon which it has no chemical action, 
the change resulting from this contact will depend upon the 
material composition of both, and determined by this, mixing, or 
dissolution, or mere contact will result. Liquids which do not 
mix with one another will arrange themselves in accordance 
with their specific gravities, liquids of equal den^ties forming 
spherical drops in the mass of the other. 

If one of the immiscible substances is a liqnid and the other 
a solid, then one of two seta of phenomena will be produced ; 
either the liquid wets or moistens the solid, and in that case we 
have the phenomenon of capillary attraction and the liquid is 
raised in the solid, or the liquid does not wet the solid, then at 
the point of contact a depression of the liquid surface is produced. 
Thus, as is well known, water, spirits of wine, oils, and many 
other liquids rise on the surfaces of glass, whilst mercury is de- 
pressed by glass, just as the surface of water is depressed by 
contact with fat. la such cases the nature of the solid body 
is of importance only so far as it determines whether it is 
moistened or not by the liquid ; in other respects the capillary 
ascent or depression is dependent upon the nature of the liquid 
alone. 

There is a class of solids which possess the remarkable pro- 
perty of absorbing liquids, by which they are moistened, with- 
out dissolving in these same liquids. 

This absorption of liquids is usually accompanied by a con- 
siderable increase in the volume of the solid, and is described as 
' Gielatinisatiou ' or ' Imbibition.' Cellulose, starch, glue, coagu- 
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lated albumen, and mauj oiber subetaoces swell up when brought 
into contact with water, and caoutchoac behaves eimilarly when 
moistened by ether. To those substances which exhibit tWs 
phenomenon is ascribed a large molecular weight and an atom- 
link^e of auch a character that the atoms form a species of net- 
work into the spaces between which the smaller molecoles of 
liquids are able to penetrate withont destroying the network. It 
is worthy of remark that frequently phenomena such as diffusion 
■(§ 80) can proceed in the interior of the absorbed liquid as well 
as in that portion which has not been so taken np. This power 
■of absorption is very difierent for different substances ; whilst 
in many cases the volume of a solid is considerably increased 
during the process of imbibition, in some cases the increase is 
scarcely perceptible. We are acquainted with all the inter- 
mediate stages exhibited by this class of bodies,, and by substances 
such as burnt clay, hydrophane, &c. which, possessing a visibly 
porous structure, take up liquids into their pores, which serve 
■«imply to wet the interior of the pores. 

§ 75. Heterogeneons Kixtnze* of LiqnidE. Solutions. — Many 
■suhetances are able to form fluid mixtures with other bodies. 
Such mixtures are usually styled ' solutions ' or ' dissolutions,' one 
-constituent being distinguished as the solvent, the other as the 
dissolved substance. Such distinctions are entirely arbitrary 
«nd have no scientific import. 

Fluid mixtures may be produced in the following ways : — 

(1) By solid bodies alone. 

(2) By solids and liquids. 

(3) By liquids alone. 

(4) By liquids and gaseous bodies. 

(5) By gases alone. 

(6) By gases and solids. . 

The states of aggregation of the constitaente of such liquids 
only affect the nature and properties of the mixture so far as 
the constituents assume these conditions or states on separating 
ont &om the mixture. So long as they exist in the mixture, 
they must be regarded as liqaida. 

The quantities of the constituentB in such a fluid mixture or 
solution are either quite unlimited, the mixing taking place 
indefinitely in any proportions, or the proportions are so limited 
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that the admixture takes place only within certain limits, beyond 
which it is not possible to pass. 

The first of these cases is represented by liquids anch aa 
water and alcohol, ethyl alcohol and methyl alcohol, or water 
and glycerol, which mix with one another in every proportion. 

In those cases in which such mixing or solation takes place 
only witiiin certain limits the masdmam amount of one of the 
fiabstances which is taken ap by a definite proportion of the other, 
say 100 or 1000 parts by weight of this substance, is styled the 
' solubility ' of the first in the second. When both substances 
are liquids, then the proportion of one of these may be raised 
from zero to a certain fixed limit, but this latter canrot be ex- 
ceeded. If more than this amount be added, then it remains in 
the liquid stfrie and separates from the rest ; it cau, on its part, 
however, take up some of the other constitnent. According to 
Sohuncke, water at 20° C, can take up 0-075 of its weight of 
ether, whilst this latter may take ap as mnch as 0'027 of its 
weight of water. Mixtures of ether and wat«r, therefore^ can 
only be obtained containing from to 7 or from 97 to lOOparts 
by weight of ether in 100 parts of the mixture. Consequently 
at 20" C. mixtures of ether and water can only be produced 
containing less than 7 or more than 97 parts by weight of 
ether. 

When one of the bodies is a liquid and the other a solid, then, 
whilst the proportion of the former maybe raised indefinitely, 
that of the latter is fixed within a certiain maximum limit, any 
excess above this amount remaining nndissolTed and generally in 
the solid state, though in some cases, as with phenol and water, 
in a fluid condition. Solutions which are incapable of dissolving 
any more of the solid are said to be ' saturated.' 

When both constituents are solids, but the mixture formed 
by them a liquid, then, as in the case of salt and ice, there is^ 
for both of the constituents of the solution an upper and lower 
limit ; neither of these limits must be exceeded if the mixture ia 
to remain liquid. 

§ 76. Effect of H«st on Solubility. — The disBolution aud 
also the solubility of different bodies are considerably affected by 
heat, the effects being analogous to those prodnced on simple 
unmixed substances. With such simple bodies an increase of 
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Tolnme ia asaociated with an absorption of heat : a rednction ia 
Toliime, with a loss of heat ; so also, as a role, in the admix- 
tare of liquids, a contraction is attended by an evolntion of heat, 
which may be, and often is^ considerable. 

The changes in aggregation associated with dissolution are 
also frequently accompanied by considerable thermal distnrb- 
ances. 

Jnst as when a solid body is melted, heat is rendered latent, 
so also there is a reduction in temperature attending the disso- 
lution of a solid. The rednction in temperature is especially 
great when both the bodies passing into solution are solids. 
Thus, by mixing salt and ice in suitable proportions, the tem- 
perature of the mass can be lowered by 20° C. The heat so 
disappearing or becoming 'latent' is used in the conversion 
of the solid into the liquid state. Many substances first combine 
chemically with a portion of the solvent, and the compound so 
produced is then dissolved. Thus, for instance, anhydrous 
calcium chloride when brought into contact with water combines 
with the latter with production of heat to form the crystallisable 
compound CaClj6HjO, which dissolves in water with a con- 
siderable absorption of heat. For the production of cold, 
therefore, hydrated, and not anhydrous, substances are best 
adapted. 

The limits of solubility are extended by changes of tempera- 
ture, and in the majority of cases a rise in temperature increases 
the solubility. Still there are exceptions to this rule, and more 
especially in the cbsq of liquids. Thus, for example, ether is 
less soluble in warm water than in cold, and consequently a cold 
saturated solution of ether in water becomes turbid when heated, 
owing to the separation of ether from the water. 

According to AlexejefF, in the case of aniline and water the 
mutual solubility of each ia increased by rise in temperature. 
At low temperatures solutions can be obtained containing only 
but little water and very little aniline. As the temperature 
rises their solubility in each other increases, so that at 167° C. 
these substances may be mixed with each other in any propor- 
tion. 

A reduction in the solubility with rise in temperature has 
been observed only in the case of a few solids, and in these cases 
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the snbstaiiceB nndei^ a change in their chemical compoeitioa ; 
as, for instance, they may lotte their water of crystallisation or 
some other similar change may take place. The degree of 
solubility is, as a rnle, very considerably increased by a rise 
in temperature ; in some cases, however, the alteration is but 
slight. 

In consequence of this marked increase of solnbility, a hot 
saturated solution when cooled mnat deposit a portion of the 
dissolved substance. This as a matter of fact does take place, 
accompanied by an evolution of the latent heat, which had 
disappeared in the dissolution. In the separation of solids 
from their hot saturated solutions we have an excellent means 
for purifying many substances; for, when the solution is 
saturated with one substance and not with the impurity, then 
the first of these alone separates out, unless there are special 
conditions which may cause the deposition of the imparity. 

§ 77. Crystalliiation. Snpenatnratioii. — A hot saturated 
solution may, when suitably protected from external influences, 
retain on cooling an excess of the dissolved substance, just as 
a Insed salratance may, if carefully cooled below its melting point, 
still be maintained in the liquid state (5 65). Such solutions 
are described as ' supersaturated,' just as simple substances are 
said to be ' superfused.' These states of supersatnration and of 
saperfusion are no doubt determined, more especially of crystals, 
by the circumstance that a certain impetus is needed for the for- 
mation of solid aggr^ates, without which they are not formed. 
Hechanical disturbance, such as shaking or contact with a solid, 
may bring about solidification ; a particle of a crystal of the solid 
itself or of an isomorphous body is most effective in causing the 
separation of a solid from a supersaturated solution, or the 
solidiflcation of a superinsed liquid. The crystal acts on the 
particles surrounding it, in such a manner that by arranging 
themselves around it, and then by becoming attached to the 
crystal, they cause it to grow. It is not infrequent to obtain solu- 
tions which can only be induced to crystallise by making ose of 
these facts. Crystals when introduced into supersaturated solu- 
tions, as a rule, only cause the separation of substances of the 
same composition as themselves, so that the solution may remain 
supersaturated for another solid. This does not obtain when 
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tlie anbatanoes in solntion are isomorphoua, for then the intro- 
doction into tlie solution of a crystal of either of them wonld 
cause the ciyBtallisation of both of the isomorphotiB bodies, 
whatever the proportion in which they exist in the solution. 
Conseqaently isomorphons bodies cannot be separated from one 
another by recrystallisation. 

When the temperature of a solution fells below the freezing 
or melting point of the liquid constituent, e.g. of water, then we 
have a phenomenon similar to that which in § 75 was described 
as characteristic for a flaid mixture formed by solids only. 
There is now, therefore, a lower limit of solubility as well as 
an upper limit, so that neither of the constituents must be 
present in less than certain proportions, if the other is not to 
solidify. 

The further the temperature sinks, so much the nearer do 
these limits come ti^ther and finally coincide ; consequently at 
the lowest temperature only one liquid mixture can exist. A 
concentrated aqueous solution of common salt will deposit salt 
on coining ; whilst ice separates from a dilute solution cooled 
below the freezing point. The further the temperature sinks 
the more nearly do both solutions approach one another in 
composition, until at —22° 0. they have the same composition 
and contain one part of salt to three parts of water. 

Further cooling would effect a solidification of the whole ; a 
liquid mixture of salt and ice cannot, therefore, exist below this 
temperature. 

§ 78. Relationa between the freezing Points of Solutiona and 
the Molecular Weighta of their Constitneiitt. — Rtidorff and De 
Coppet have found that the freezing point of a not too concen- 
trated solution of salt sinks in proportion to the amount of salt 
present. One part of common salt dissolved in 100 parts of 
water reduces the freezing point of water from zero to 
— 0°-6 C, two parts reduce it to — 1°-2 C, four parts to 
— 2°-i C, six parts to — 3°-6 C, and so on; for every 
further addition of salt a reduction of 0^6 C. is produced till 
the proportion of salt in the solution amounts to 14 in 100, 
when the solution freezes at —8°-4, C. 

At first sight it wonld appear that below this temperature 
the relation between the proportion of salt and the reduction in 
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tlie freezing point caasea. Fnrther investigation has, however, 
sliown that this relationship atill exists even at this temperatnre, 
but no longer holds for anhydrous salt, but for the componnd 
NaCl + 2H,0, which is the compound crystallising from water 
at this lower temperature. 

We may therefore conclude that below the limit between 
—8° and —9" C. the solution contains this compound, and not 
the anhydrous salt. 

In other cases, even with salts crystallising with water at 
higher temperatures, the reduction of the freeaing point 
below zero is found to be proportional to the amoont of the 
hydrated salt present in the solution. For instance, for sodium 
iodide the reduction is proportional to the compound Kal + 4H,0 
in 100 parts of water. This reduction of freezing point is 
therefore an excellent means of deciding the question as to 
whether a given salt, when dissolved in water, loses or retains 
its water of crystallisation. All that is necessary is simply to 
determine the freezing point of solutions of different conceabra- 
tion, and in this way ascertain whether the lowering of the freez- 
ing point is in proportion to the amount of the hydrated or of 
the anhydrous salt in solution. 

The results obtained by this method of investigation have in 
many cases been confirmed by other observations, more especially 
of the colour of the solution, when the hydrated salt difie» in 
colour from the anhydrous salt. For instance, anhydrous copper 
sulphate, CuSO,, is colourless, whilst the hydrated blue vitriol, 
CuS0, + 5H,0, is blae; so also is the solution; therefore the 
solution must contain the hydrated and not the anhydrous salt. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the results of the determin*- 
tion of the freezing point of its solutions. 

If the reduction in tlie freezing point, instead of being 
calculated for one part by weight, is calculated for the stoechio- 
metric amount represented by its formula, viz. the qnantity Q, 
t^en substances of analogous composition yield very nearly 
equal values. In the following table under Q are given the 
weights of each of the compounds dissolved in 1000 parte of 
water, the freezing points are given under E Q, and under E 
the depression in the freezing point produced by one part by 
weight of the salt : — 
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„ 


Q 


B 


EQ 


Sodinm Chloride. . 


NaOl = 68-4 


0°-0600 


-s-'-eo 


PotassidDiD Chloride . 


KCl = 74-4 


0'-0446 


-3''-32 


Ammonium Chloride . 


NH.Cl - B3-t 


coecs 


-ao-ii 


Sodium Bromide. 


NttBr + 4H,0= 174-6 


0='-0189 


-3=30 




KBr -118-8 






Sodiom Iodide . 


Nal + *H,0 -221-4 


0°0152 


-3"-3S 


Potagsium Iodide 


KI =1666 


0=-02i3 


-S'-Sl 



Witit such regularitieB as are here exhibited, there can be 
no doubt that if the amount represented by the formula NaGl is 
the true molecular weight of common salt, then the other quan- 
tities under Q must also represent the molecular weights of the 
several compounds. 

Bnt if Q be twice or thrice as great, a similar conclusion 
must be arrived at. This method, therefore, still leaves some 
room for doubt as to which valne must be accepted, and this 
uncertainty becomes greater as in the case of some salts smaller 
And for others larger values for EQ are obtained; thus, for 
«xample, with the so-called vitriols, the following results have 
been obtained : — 



- 


<J 


B 


EQ 


Zi^Sulpbate '. 
Nickel Sulphate . 
Copperas . 
Bine Vitriol . 


MgSO.-f 711,0 = 2*5!t 
ZaSO, ■f7H,0 = 2867 
NiSO. -i-7H,O-280-l 
FeSOj+7H,0 = 2774 
CnSO, +7U,0 = 2*8-8 


0''0072 
O°-0068 
C-OOBB 
0°-0068 


l'-77 

i-'Ge 

l"-54 
I'M 
1«62 



By simply doubling the quantities Q, these results might be 
brought into agreement with those above. In the case of other 
compounds, however, such agreement could not possibly be 
brought about by these simple devices. 

It has been found by F. M. Kaoult that organic substances 
examined by this method give much more uniform results than 
inoi^anic salts. This knowledge is all the more valuable, as the 
molecular we^hts of many of these bodies can be determined in 
the state of vapour (§ 21). Thus, for example, the reduction 
■of the freezing point, brought about 1^ one part ^yy weight of 
■ether, O^HipO = 73-84, in 100 parts of water gives a value for E 
of 0''-23. If the molecular weight of ether (73-84) be dissolved 
in 1000 parte by weight of water, then the molecular depression 
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EQ is equal to ■023x 73'84 = l°-7; a number which agreea 
B^dsfactoiily with the molecular depression for the vitriols. 
Similar ralnes are obtained for many other organic compounds, 
as shown by the following examples : — 



- 


Q 


EQ 


- 


« 


BQ 


Glycerol . 

Manmtol . 
Invert Sugar . 
Milk T. 
Cane 




10.71 

1''80 
I'-'Sl 


lactic Acid 
Malic „ 
TartATio „ 
Citric ,. 
Urea . 


C.H.O, 

C,H,0, 
C4H.0. 


l'-92 

I'm 

l'-96 



This discovery ia of great importance, since by its aid we can 
determine, at any rate in terms of certain standards, the molecular 
weights of those BubatanceB to which on account of their lack of 
volatility Avogadro's law cannot be applied. Thus, for instance, 
for a long time some doubt existed as to whether the molecular 
weight of milk sugar was equal to or was double the molecular 
weight ascribed to grape or Iruit sugar, the mixture of which 
forms inverted sugar. The above numbers, however, remove this- 
doubt and show that the molecular weight of milk sugar cannot 
be represented by the formula CgH,,Oj, for this amount would 
only correspond to a depression of O"!* C. 

Baoult has also found that the solntions of other solvents 
besides wat«r obey similar laws, and, as a matter of fact, the de- 
pression of the ireeaing point of a solvent by a given amount of 
dissolved substance is the greater the higher the molecular 
weight of the solvent. Thus one part by weight of ether dissolved 
in 100 parts of water, glacial acetic acid, or in benzene gives th& 
following depressions ; — 



In water 

In glacial acetic acid 

In benzene . 



c-as 



The last two numbers are very nearly proportional to the 
molecular weights of the compounds represented, via, — 



Glacial acetic acid . 



C,H,Oj = 59-86 
. 06He= 77-82 
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0-53 : 0-67 = 1 : 1-26 
59-86 : 77-82 = 1 : 1-30 



Similar relations are found to obtain for other Bolrents, with 
the single exception of water. 

Making nae of this obeerration, !Raoalt haB been able to 
extend this law mid express it in the following terms : — 

If the molecular weight of any compoond be dissolred in one 
hnndred times the molecular weight of any liquid, then the 
freezing point of this liquid will be depressed by about 0°'62 C. 

The majority of inorganic acids and salts when dissolved in. 
water form exceptions to this law. 

The molecular weights of other bodies, then, can be deter- 
mined by aid of Raoult's law in the following manner : — 

A weight P of the substance is dissolved in a large excesa 
(a quantity L) of a solvent having the molecular weight M, and 
the reduction in the freeaing point E is then determined. If m is 
the molecular weight to be found, then we have, approximately,, 

? • . "^- =E - 0°-62; 



L.E ■ 

The value of m so obtained is then to be corrected by the 
stoechlometric composition of the substance in question. It is, 
as a rule, more convenient to take, instead of m, the smallest 
quantity q, which represents a whole number of atoms and to 
caloniate the reduction e brought about by this quantity in its 
Bolation in 100 M, thus ; — 



Then to try with what whole number x, the value of e, must 
be multiplied so that the product approximates as nearly as 
possible to 0''-62 ; the required molecular weight m is then equal 
to a tj*. 
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§ 79. Exo«ptioiiJ to B&oolt'a Law. — The exceptions to this 
law already mentioned are of two kinds. In the first place there 
are those sabstances, one molecular wei^t of which dissolved in 
100 molecnlar weights of water (in ronnd numbers 1800, or more 
«iactly 1 796 parteof water) does not give the normal depression of 
0°-62,butone which is about 1° G. In order to bring the ireezing 
point to 0'''62 it is necessary to add more water, some 2700 to 3000 
parts, or 1 50 to 1 60 moleculfir weights to one molecular weight of 
the body dissolred. So water behave as though its molecular 
weight were greater than the weight represented by the formula 
H,0. One may imagine in fact that in water near its freezing 
point molecular aggregates exist, some of the formula H^O, or 
the formula H,Oj, and so on. The existence of such aggregates 
woald explain the abnormal expansion below 4° C. 

Cold water, therefore, may be looked upon as a solution of 
ice in water, and indeed in the light of a mixture consist- 
ing of one molecular weight, H,0„ with one of the molecular 
weight HjO, or one molecular weight, H^Oj, to three molecules 
of the formula H,0. 

The second class of exceptions Is formed of many acids and 
salts, the smallest amount of which represented by the stcechio- 
metric formula depresses the freezing point of water mnch more 
than the molecular weight of any indifferent organic substance, 
in some cases the depression being twice as great. According 
to the above table, for instance, a solution of 58-37 grammes of 
common salt in a litre of water freezes at — 3°-5, whereas a solution 
containing 341'2 grammes of cane sugar (CjjH^^Ojj] would freeze 
at — 1°-86. Common salt, therefore, behaves as though it were 
composed, not of an amount represented by the formula NaCl, but 
by an amount almost equivalent to two molecales. To explain 
these iacts S. Arrhenius has snggested that the greater portion 
of the salt exists in solution dissociated into sodium and chlorine. 
A somewhat similar proposal was formerly made by Clausius to 
explain the decomposition of its solution in electrolysis (com- 
pare §§ 12 and 99). Improbable as this hypothesis may at first 
flight appear, very weighty arguments have been advanced in 
support of it. 

§ 80. Diffuion. — If the composition of a solution is different 
in different parts, then even when the temperature throughout is 
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the same there arises without aoy external cause a gradnal ad- 
Jastment, inasinnch as all the constituents of the solution are 
gradually and uniformly distributed throughout the mass. 

The movement by which this uniform distribntion is effected 
was styled ' diffusion ' by Graham. This diffusion takes place 
slowly and consequently the substances mixii^ with one another 
may often take weeks and perhaps months in passing through a 
-distance of a few decimetres only. Inasmuch as this admixtnre 
takes place spontaneonsly, it must result from the motion of 
the particles in the liquid state, and mast also take place in 
perfectly homogeneous and uniformly mixed liquids. 

The difference between this case and that in which the mix- 
ture is not uniform is to be found in the fact that as each of the 
particles in any given position moves in one direction, an equal 
number of particles will move in the opposite direction ; whereas 
in the case of mixtures lacking this uniformity, then from that 
portion of the liquid containing a larger number of particles in a 
given space,more particles will come in consequence of this excess, 
assuming that the temperature, and conKequently the velocity of 
the particles on both sides, is equal. The uniform distribution 
of the concentration will therefore occur the more readily the 
greater the difference in the contents of the two layers of liquids 
in contact with each other. 

From the considerable amount of heat which is rendered 
latent in the passage &om the solid into the liquid state, one 
may conclude that the liquid particles have considerable motion 
imparted to them. That these particles, despite this motion, 
only move slowly from one position to another may arise from 
the fact that they interfere with one another's free movement, 
and consequently only with great difficulty and very slowly are 
they able to force their way through the crowd of surrounding 
particles. 

The velocity with which a substance diffuses depends, not 
■only upon its nature, but also upon the nature of the solvent, 
and fiu-ther upon the temperature. These phenomena have 
been chiefly investigated for aqueous solutions. One might at 
first be inclined to believe that the smaller and lighter particles 
would diffuse more rapidly than the laiger and heavier particles. 
Whilst this frequently is the case, it does not obtain universally, 
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and especially is this foand not to be so with bodies wMch ar» 
very nearly allied to one another. In illuBtration of this, a com- 
parison may be made by taking an eqnol onmber of molecnlar 
weights of different snbetances dissolved in an equal volume of the- 
same solvent. For instimce, if the weight in grammes of potassium 
chloride, 74'4, represented by the formula KCI, of common salt 
the amount 58'37, of lithium chloride the amonnt 42*38, repre- 
sented by their respective formulie, be dissolved in a litre or 
water, and the several solutions brought in contact with piir& 
water, then by determining the quantities of each which pass in 
equal times under otherwise similar conditions into the water 
we obtain valaes for the difihsion of these different substances 
which maybe compared with one another. Experiments of this 
character conducted by J. H. Long have shown that the number 
of molecular weights of each of these bodies which difRise in 
equal times are represented by the values given tinder d in th& 
following table : — 



i ■« 


- 


i 


KC1= 74-4 


SOS 


KNO,- 100-9 


607 


HaCl^ 68-* 


600 


NaNO,- 84-9 


624 


LiCl- *2* 


fill 


LiNO,- 689 


612 


KBr= 118-8 


833 






NaBr^l02'8 


609 


Nal-M9-E 


672 



These examples show that potassium salts, despite their- 
greater molecular weights, dilfase more readily than the corre- 
sponding sodium compounds, and these latter more readily thaa 
the corresponding compounds of lithium. Such examples, which 
might be considerably increased, show that frequently the large 
molecules diffuse more readily than the small ones ; still, on tho 
other hand, there are substances having very large molecular 
weights, more especially complicated organic compounds, which 
diffuse with extraordinary slowness. The substances mentioned 
in the foregoing section diffuse at a comparatively rapid rate, and 
these bodies, according to the hypothesis advanced by Arrhenius, 
must be supposed to exist in their solutions in a state of dis- 
sociation. 

§ 81 , Osmoaia and Dialysis, — If two liquids capable of diffusing 
into one another are brought, not into immediate contact, but are- 
separated by a septum which is permeable to one or other d th» 
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cooBtituentB and not the other, or only permeable to s lesser 
d^ree, then we have produced that remarkable phenomenon to 
which Datrochet has applied the term osmosia, from atrfiog, an 
impulse. An this term implies, the liquid to which the septum 
is permeable is driven through in such a way that a considerable 
inequality of preBsnre on each side of the separating wall is 
produced. Substances which swell up when moistened (compare 
-§ 72) are the best adapted for such septa. Animal or vegetable 
membranes, parchment paper, gelatinons precipitates, such as 
■copper ferrocyanide or tanned gelatine, and also caoutchouc and 
•other bodies, are examples of the materials which may be used 
for such septa ; still there are also many substances which act 
in a similar manner, although they do not swell up when 
moistened. But what may and what may not pass through 
«ucb septa is determined by the nature of the septum itself and 
Also of the liquid. The cuticle of plants and animals and also 
many membranes which are produced from aqueous solutions 
are permeable by water, but are impermeable to many substances 
•easily or only slightly soluble in water. Caoutchouc does not 
allow water to pass through it, although many organic substances 
diifuBe readily through this material. The most remarkable fact 
observed in connection with the phenomenon of osmosis is that 
the portion of the liquid by which the wall is permeated will 
force its way through flie membrane, despite the greater pressure 
■existing on the opposite side. For instance, suppcraing an 
nqueous solution of salt be separated from pure water by a 
membrane permeable only to water ; still, as has been shown 
by Nollet in 1748, and later by Fisher, Magnus, Datrochet, and 
others, the water passes through the membrane to the salt, so 
that on the salt side an increased pressure is produced. The 
water therefore moves in opposition to the pressure which has 
"been produced by ita own movements. As soon, however, as 
the pressure reaches a certain amonot, then this increase in 
Tolume ceases. This maximum pressure, the so-called ' osmotic 
pressure,' has been studied and measured for different substances 
by W. Pfeffer, and in many cases has been found to be very 
considerable and to be proportional to the concentration of the 
solution. At one time it was believed that this pressure was 
due to the attraction of the salt or other dissolved solid for the 
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water. This explftnation is no longer permissible, for De Vries 
has foand that in a very large group of substances this pressure 
for the solution of two different substances is approximately the 
same when both solutions contain in equal volumes an equal 
number of moiecnles of the dissolved bodies. De Vries did nob 
measure the ' osmotic pressure ' directly, but determined the 
concentration of those solutions of different substances which 
give up as much water to certain plant cells as they receive &om 
the membranes of these cells. These solutions are spoken of as 
isotonic (from ttros, equal, and rovos, pressure). De Vries found 
that in order that the solutions of those ot^nic Babstauces in- 
vestigated by him should be isotonic, they mnst contain in equal 
Tolnmes an equal number of molecular weights, whilst solntiona 
of inorganic salts were found to be isotonic with tbe fbrmar when 
less concentrated. Consequently very different substances exert 
equal osmotic pressures ; the phenomenon, therefore, cannot be- 
dependent upon the material composition of the bodies nor upon 
an attraction exerted by them upon water, which certainly could 
not be the same for substances so very different from each 
other. 

We cannot, therefore, accept such an attraction to explain 
this phenomenon. If on one side of the wall there were water 
particles only, and on the other, particles of another snbstance, 
for instance, sugar, for which the wall is not permeable, then 
upon this side the number of water particles coming in contact 
with the wall would be smaller the smaller their number, and 
consequently the larger tbe number of particles of sugar con- 
tained in a unit volume. The smaller the number striking the 
wall so much the smaller will be the number passing into and 
through the wall, consequently a smaller number of particles of 
water pass from this sugar solution towards the pure water 
than firom the water to the sugar solution. The amount of 
water on the side of the sugar solution must therefore increase. 
If the water so passing through the wall can flow away in any 
other manner, then the passage will continue so long as the con- 
centration on both sides of the wall remains unequal. If, how- 
ever, the solutions are contained in closed vessels, then in con- 
sequence of the advent of the water the pressure will be increased. 
In proportion as this increase proceeds the amount of water 
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pasBing througli the wall in a. given time diminishes, aad will 
finally cease when the pressure has reached a certain mazimom ; 
then the interchange teases entirely. This arises from the fact 
that the pressure produced by the water particles is more strongly 
exerted upon the wall, and consequently they press through it. 
In this way the eqnilibrium of the materials passing from both 
sides is established. 

If the pressure be increased artificially above this maximum 
then more water passes out than is returned, till the eqnilibrium 
is again established. 

This osmotic pressure is dependent npon the condition of the 
wall, and not alone upon its composition, but also npon its thick- 
ness ; for naturally it is easier to force the water through one 
kind of wall than it is for it to pass through another of a differ- 
ent material. If, however, one brings consecutively in contact 
with the same wall, solutions of different materials, then the 
osmotic pressure will gradually become equal, the equality being 
established when the solution on each side of the wall contains an 
equal number of molecules of the substance to which the wall is 
impermeable. If these two solutions are divided by a partition 
only permeable to the solvent, then no alteration in pressure is 
prodnced ; if, however, one solution contains in a given space more 
molecules than the other, then the pressure rises in this solution. 
The osmotic pressure as well as the depression of the freezing 
point may be used for the purpose of comparing and determining 
molecular weights. This method is, however, less convenient 
than the former and suffers from the fact that these septa 
are, aa a rule, not absolutely impermeable to dissolved sub- 
stances. In this method also it is fonnd that acids and salts 
exhibit an exceptional behaviour similar to that described 
in i 79. 

§ 82^ Evaporation and Ebullition. — If a liquid be brought 
into a vfessel which it does not completely fill, then a portion of 
the liqnid passes as vaponr into the space above. When this 
formation of vapour takes place only at the surface of the liquid 
it is styled ' evaporation,' but when it also proceeds in the interior 
of the liquid itself it is described as ebullition, or boiling. Which 
of these two forms of vaporisation obtains, is determined by 
extwnal conditions, especially by the pressure on the liquid and 
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by the temperatnre. Evaporation may also take place from the 
snr&ces of solid bodies. 

When the space above the liquid is completely void, then, 
as a mle, evaporation takes place very quickly ; bnt if it.be filled 
with air or other gas the vaporisation proceeds more slowly. 
The maee of the vapour increases, bnt only until a maximum 
density is reached, that is, until every nnit of space contains a 
certain definite weight of vapour : this moximun density is de- 
pendent, upon the nature of the substance and also upon the 
temperature. This is true whether the space be filled with air 
or not. The vaponr tends to expand and consequently exerts 
a pressure on the walls of the vessel, which pressure with con- 
stant temperature is approximately, bnt not absolutely, propor- 
tional to the density. To this maximnm density there ie a 
corrraponding maximum of pressure styled the pressure or 
tension of the saturated vapour. The maximum density is 
always reached when a sufiScient amount of liqnid is present. 
If another gas exist in the space with the vapour, then both 
exert a pressure, giving a total pressure eqoal to the sum of the 
two. The component pressures are spoken of as the ' partial ' 
or ' Ludividuol ' pressures. 

When the space filled with a saturated vapour is reduced, 
and therefore the vaponr compressed, neither the pressure nor 
the density is altered, but a portion of the vaponr is converted 
into liqnid and separates ont as such. If the reverse happen, 
then an amount of vapour is formed until the conditions of the 
maximum of density and of pressure are again restored. It 
must not, however, be concladed that by reason of the impossi- 
bility of exceeding this maximum, the production of vapour 
ceases when this condition has been reached ; for the vaporisa^ 
tion continues, but as much vapour condenses and liquefies as 
there is fresh vapour formed. The condition of a saturated 
vaponr therefore is no condition of rest, is not'a statical but a 
dynamical equilibrium, a state of motion which has become 



The maximum pressure of the vapour of a substance is 
determined by the material composition of the body and also 
by the temperature. At low temperatures it is frequently im- 
measurably small, whilst at higher temperatures it is consider- 
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able ; etUl tliere are many bodies which cannot withstand the 
necessary rise of temperatare without suffering decomposition, 
and therefore in the case of many liquids it is not known 
whether they can in any way be converted into vapour. 

When the pressure of the vapour is as great or a little greater 
than the pressure surrounding the liquid, then the production 
of vapour proceeds, not at the surface alone, but also in the 
interior of the liquid itself, and the liquid boila. The formation 
of bubbles of vapour in the mass of the liquid itself does not 
necessarily take place as soon as the required temperature and 
pressure have been reached, just as the crystallisation of a solid 
from its solution does not begin immediately the condition of 
saturation has been reached. A liquid heated to a temperature 
above its boiling point is described as 'superheated.' This con- 
dition is analogous to that of supersataration in the case of 
Bolutions. When the formation of vapour takes place in a 
'superheated' liquid, it proceeds rapidly and suddenly, just 
as crystallisation in a supersaturated solution, and may conse- 
quently occasion violent explosions. Various agencies are found 
to be active in giving an impetus to the production of vapour — for 
example, shaking — but perhaps the most effectual is the contact 
ofsolid bodies, the surfaces of which are covered with averythin 
layer of air or gas, or a solid which forms a gas when brought into 
the liquid will also promote the production of vapour. In this 
thin layer of air the first vapour production takes place, which 
rapidly extending forme a lai^r bubble, into the interior of which 
evapcoration takes place from all sides. Bodies which condense air 
easily upon their surface, like platinum, or porous substances 
containing air in the pores, like burnt clay, charcoal, &c. are 
specially active in promoting this pi-oduction of vapour. The 
walls of the containing vessels, more especially those constructed 
of glass or porcelain, act in the same way, by reason of the thin 
layer of air which is retained adhering to their surfaces. If this 
layer of air has been removed either by strongly beating the 
vessel or by long continued boiling of the liquid in it, then sudden 
and violent ebullition may set in, which can be avoided by 
bringing into the liquid, platinum wire, sand, or pieces of clay 
pipe-stems, &c. 

The nature of the relationship between vapour pressure and 
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temperature is bo &r alike for &U volatile BubBtAQces that with 
a rise in temperature the presanre increases at first slowly, then 
rapidly and more rapidly until at last the increase takes place 
with extraordinary rapidity. If these phenomena are represented 
graphically with the abscissie for the temperatare and the 
pressure as ordinates, then the curve is fouDd to be convex to 
the axis of the abcissae, and is at first almost parallel to this axis, 
and finally almost perpendicular to it ; as yet such representa- 
tions have been made in only a few isolated cases. The law 
underlying this relationship has not yet been completely 
elucidated. As a rule, it has been deemed sufficient to fix and 
determine ths boiling points of different substances, i.e. the 
temperatures at which the liquids bral under the ordinary 
atmospheric pressure. But since this pressure varies from time 
to time, and is difierent in different places, such determinations 
are of little value unless the height of the barometer be also 
measured. For instance, in consequence of the higher posi- 
tion of Tubingen or Munich, the majority of substances boil 1° 
or 2° lower at these places than they do at Berlin or KSnigs- 
berg. 

§ 83. Boiling Fointi. — The comparison of the boiling points 
of substances of analogous composition has shown the existence 
of a very intimate relationship between the boiling point and 
the composition. These relationships were first brought to light 
by the investigations of H. Kopp and of H, Schroeder, and have 
since been amplified and extended by numerous investigators. 
It is chiefly amongst the organic compounds that such investiga- 
tions have been made, and among these it has been shown that 
regular changes in composition correspond to similarly regular 
alterations in the boiling points. 

Among the numerous series of organic compounds of like 
atom-link^(e, the members of which differ from one another by 
CH„ or a difference of 13-97, or approximately 14 units, in their 
molecular weights, the boiling points and the molecular weights 
form arithmetical series wil^ approximatelyequal di^rences ; still 
the differences in the boiling points are not exactly equal, as is 
the case with those of the molecular weights. 

The following examples are taken from the chlorides, bro- 
mides, iodides, alcohols, and acids derived from the series of so- 
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•called parafOns (hydrocarbons of the general formnla OoH^j^) 
The boiling pointe in each of the five series increase with the 
namber of carbon atoms ; still, this alteration is somewhat different 
in each series. 





CHLOEIDB 


BBOmDB 


IODIDE 


ALCOHOL 


ACID 


" 


OnH^^lOl 


0„H«.^lBr 


0„H^„I 


i\h:^^.iOH 


(^HtoO, 


1 


—32° 


+ 4''-b 


40° 


66° 


100° 




ss 


81 


32 


12 


19 


s 


+ 120-B 


38°-4 


72° 


78°-fl 


119° 




31 


83 


80 


19 


21 


s 


ie'i 


71' 


102° 


97°-l 


140° 




32 


29 


28 


20 


22 




770.9 


100" 


129°-6 


117° 


162° 




38 


29 


26 


20 


23 


6 


I06°-6 


129" 


156°-1 


137» 


186° 




26 


27 


24 


20 


20 


6 


1330 


166° 


179''5 


157° 


206° 




26 


23 


22 


19 


19 


7 


169° 


179° 


201° 


176° 


224° 




21 


20 


21 


19 


13 


8 


180° 


199° 


222° 


195° 


237° (t) 1 



Greater differences are found among the more easily volatile 
substances than between the less volatile members. Still in the 
case of bodies of approximately equal volatility the increase is 
^^reater in one family than in another. In consequence the 
remarkable relation obtains that the iodides and bromides of the 
radicals CnHjn+i, containing a smaller number of carbon atoms, 
boil at a lower temperature than the hydroxyl compounds, whereas 
with higher values of n the iodides and bromides are less volatile 
than the alcohols. With increasing values of n the chlorides 
Approximate more nearly to the alcohols ; whereas when n 
= 1 the alcohol boils 88° C. higher than the^chloride, and when 
71=8 the di%rence is only 15" C. 

Relatdouships between the boiling point and molecular 
weight similar to the above are exhibited in many other series. 
A. Winkehuann has shown that similar diSerences are observed 
whatever be the pressure at which the boiling point is deter- 
mined ; the smaller the pressure the smaller tte differences. 

These approximately regular differences in the boUing points 
are only found when the substances compared have similar 
atomic linkage. Even minnte differences in this respect may 
give rise to considerable deviations in the boiling point. For 
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instance, the ' normal ' hydro-carbons, containing carbon atoms 
united in a ungle chain, must not be compared with their 
isomerides containing sid&^ains of carbon atoms ; the former 
boil at considerably higher temperatures than the latter. loas- 
mnch as by the replacement of hydrogen by an elementary atom 
or radical the volatility is affected, and the extent and manner 
of this alteration is determined by the position of the hydrogen 
BO replaced, those compounds can alone be regarded as homo- 
l(^ns in which there is complete analogy in the position of th© 
sabstitnting elements or gronps. It is, in fact, this far-reaching 
influence exerted by tbe mode of the atom linkt^ in the boiling 
point which has made the volatility of compounds of great 
service in the investigation of the linking of the atoms in different 
compounds ; orguiic chemistry provides numerous illnBtratiooB 
of the application and value of this method of determining the 
constitution of componnds. 

^ 84. Vapour Frevnire of Kxed Liqaidx. — If several liquids 
are contained in the same vessel, each of these will give off vapour 
into the part not occupied by the liquid. Regnanlt has shown 
that in such cases the phenomena may be divided into three 
distinct classes. 

When liquids do not mix with one another, then each con- 
stituent gives off as much vapour as if it existed alone, ttad the 
total pressure is eqoal to the sum of the partial pressures of the 
vapours of both. Therefore, a mixture of two such liquids will 
boil at a lower temperature than either of the constituents. For 
instance, if water be poured on to bromofonn (CHBrj), which 
boils at 151° C, then ebullition commences at the surface separat- 
ing the two at a temperature of 93° C. , because at this temperature 
the sum of the raponr pressures of water and of bromofonn is 
sufficient to overcome the pressure of the atmosphere. The 
boiling point remains constant so long as there is a sufficient 
quantity of each liquid present. Carbon bisulphide and water, 
ethyl iodide and water, and many other combinations behave in a 
similar manner. This property may lead to very considerable 
error in the determination of boiling points. Thus ethyl iodide 
in presence of a little water will boil 10° 0. lower than the boiling 
point of the pare substance. 

When liquids mix only to a limited extent with each other, 
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as for iDstflnce ether and water (vide § 75), then the vapour 
preBBore uf the mixture is leas than the sum of the preesurea of 
the single constituents, and in fact is only as great ae that of the 
:more volatile constituent ; in the instance cited it would only 
be as great as that of ether. In such cases the boiling point of 
the more volatile liquid could be correctly determined in 
presence of the other. The more volatile component having 
distilled over with a portion of the less volatile liquid, the boiling 
then ceases, to commence again when the temperature at which 
the latter boUs has been reached. 

When liquids miT in all proportions, the vapour pressure of 
«ach reduces that of the other, so that the pressure of the mixture 
is considerably less than that of the more volatile constituent, 
and Hes between their separate pressures. The pressure in such 
cases varies very considerably with the proportion of the consti- 
tuents. If such a mixture is distilled, then the boiling point 
gradually rises in proportion as the more volatile constituent 
distils over. Separation by distillation in such cases is much 
more difficult than in either of the above instances. Separation is 
then only possible when the distillation is frequently interrupted, 
-as in fractional distillation, when the distillate, as well as the 
residue, are each separately redistilled. 

§ 85. Belfttion of Density and Freunre of Vapours to Hole- 
flnlar Wei^ta. — If a vapour be examined under a pressure 
much smaller than the maximum of its vapour pressure at the 
temperature of experiment, then it is found that Avogadro's law 
<5 17) holds true for the vapour, t.e. equal volumes of different 
vapours contain the same number of molecules, and as many as 
'ore contained in the same volume of a gas, provided that gases 
and vapours alike are measured under the same conditions of 
temperature and pressure. Under these conditions' the densi- 
ties are proportional to the molecular weights, and may serve, 
therefore, for the determination of the latter, in the manner 
already described in §§ 19-21. 

When gases and vapours or several vapours are contained 
within the same space, and provided these ^ses and vapours 
exert no chemical action upon one another, and do not when in 
the liquid state rniir with one another or dissolve in one another, 
then tJie sum of all the molecules is the same as would be the 
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case were the space filled by^ a single gas or v&poor ander lik& 
conditions of temperotnre iind pressure. In f&ct, the proportion 
of the preflflure of each constituent to the total pressure ia 
determined b^ the number of its molecules existing in the space. 
Methods for the determination of molecular weights have been 
based upon this property. 

Thus, Bubetances which cannot be heated without decomposing- 
at the temperatures at which Ay(^;adro'8 law can be applied 
may be mixed with indifferent gases, and the weight, pressure,. 
and temperature of the mixture determined. Deducting &om 
this the known or subsequently determined proportion of th& 
admixed gas, the pressure and weight of the vapour are obtained,, 
from which the density and molecular weight are calculated. 

According to Alex. Naumann, the molecular weight of a 
volatile liquid can be determined by distilling it with another 
liquid with which it does not mix. For, in such cases, the 
pressure which each constituent of the mixture of vapour exerts 
is proportional to the number of its molecules in the vapour. 
The amount converted into vapour, and consequently that- dis- 
tilling over, is greater the I^trger the number and the greater- 
the weight of the particles or the molecules. If P be the total 
pressure, and p and p, the partial pressures, i.e. the vaponr- 
pressures of each of the separate vapours, then 

Farther, let m and m, be the molecular weights and g and ^j the 
weights of each substance distilling over, then 

9 : ?i =iw" •.p^m^. 

If m, is alr<)ady known and the pressnre p^ be measured for the^ 
temperature at which the mixture distils, then we have 



-Pv 



. Pi 9 



For instance, from a mixture of toluene and water, 86'ff 
grammes of toluene and 21'1 grammes of water distil over at 
84°'3 C. and 754'4 mm. At this temperature the pressure of 
aqueous vapour alone is 422*0 mm. ; consequently we have — 
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P = 754-4 mm, p, = 422 mm., p = P — y, = 332-4 mm. 

332-4 ^ 2M 
The molecular weight of tolnene, according to the formula, 
C,Hg, ia 91-8. The agreement between these numbers is suf- 
ficiently satisfactory to leave no doabt as to the valae of the 
molecular weight. This method can be used in many cases 
where others cannot be applied. 

The vaponr pressure may, according to Baoult, also be 
utilised to determine the molecular weights of substances in 
the liquid state. When a comparatively small amount of a 
solid or liquid is dissolved in a volatile liquid, such as ether, the 
vapour pressure ctf the advent is thereby reduced and the 
reduction is almost proportional to the number of the molecular 
weights of the substance dissolved. For instance, the vapour 
pressure of ether is reduced almost by -j-^ when 1 molecular 
weight of a siibstance is dissolved in 99 molecular weights of 
ether; with 2 molecular weights in 100, i.e. dissolved in 98 
molecular weights of ether, the pressure is reduced by about 
j^, and so on ; still, the proportion of the substance dissolved 
must not be too great, otherwise this rule ceases to be reliable. 

If/ be the vaponr pressure of pure ether, /' that of a solution 
containing g parts by weight of the dissolved substance in 
100 parts of the solution, and conseqnently (100— 3) per cent, of 
ether, m. the molecular weight to be determined, m^ the mole- 
cular weight of ether (C(H,(|0 = 73-84), and n the unknown 
numberof molecules of the dissolved substance in 100 molecular 
weights of the solution, then the following proportion holds 
approximately : — 

/ :/::100-»: 100; 
and therefore 

„ = 100-^^. 

further we have also the following relations : — 
, : 100 - J = » X m : (100 - n) . m„ 
and consequently 

„= (""'-'•) -g .^.. 

„.(100-,) ■ 
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The molecular weights determined in this manner are only 
approximations and need correcting by the stcechiometric for- 
mnla, joet as do the molecnlar weights dedaced from the vapour 
density. 

§ 86. Critloal Temperature. — As the pressure of a vapour in- 
creases with the temperatore, and, in fact, the increase is the more 
rapid the higher the temperature, consequently the higher the 
temperature the greater the pressure required for the condensa- 
tion of a vapour. For every vapour there exists a temperature 
above which no pressnre, however great, can efiect the liqnebction 
of that vapour, Andrews, the discoverer of this property, has 
styled this temperature the ' critical temperature,' and the pres- 
sure required to effect the liquefaction at temperatures a little 
below this is spoken of as the ' critical pressure.' There is a 
critical temperature for every vapour, provided it is not decom- 
posed by the heat necessary to raise it to this temperatare. 

This discovery of Andrews indicated the method to be 
employed in the liquefaction of the so-called permanent gases, 
such as hydrc^en, oxygen, nitrogen, carbon monoxide, marsh 
gas, &c., which Natterer had attempted bat without bucccbs, 
although he had employed a pressure of several thousand atmo- 
spheres. These gases were first successfully liquefied by Baoult 
Pictet, who not only compressed the gases, but also at the same 
time cooled them to temperatures much below their critical 
temperatures. 

According to the recently published investigations of Caille- 
tet and Collurdeau, the conclusions of Andrews require certain 
limitations, insomuch that the possibility of a liqnid existing as 
such does not suddenly cease at the critical temperatare, but 
only the sharp definition of the liquid from the vapour dis- 
appears, to be replaced by a misty, ill-defined intermediate layer. 
At a little above the critical temperature the liquid still remains 
more dense, and is therefore heavier than the vapour, and also 
possesses other properties than those belonging to the vapour. 
This difference between the liquid and gas disappears more and 
more as the temperature rises. 

Despite this limitation the critical temperature, which is also 
known as the absolute boiling point, still remains an important 
and characteristic constant. 
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The critical temperatnres of different Bubstances are very 
different, varying with their nature and composition, as shown 
by the examples in the table below, in which the critical tempe- 
ratures are given under the heading C T, and the critical pressure 
in atmospheres under C P. 

In the case of many other substances the critical tempera- 
tures are much higher, and probably the critical temperatures of 
many of the metallic elements are higher than any available 
artificial temperatures. 

The fact that no pr^sure, however great, should liquefy a 
gas at temperatures above the critical temperature finds its 
explanation in the fact that above this temperature the paiticles 
are in such rapid motion that they seldom if ever remain 
attached to one another, and the attraction of the particles 
exhibited as forces of cohesion or of capillarity is completely 
overcome. 



- 


- 


OT 


OP 


Hydrogen. 


H, 


below- 220° C. 


1 


Nitro^a . 




N, 


-146" 


35 


Carbon Monoiide 




CO 


-140° 




Oxygen . 






-119= 


50 


Carbon Dioiide 






+ 3P 


77 


Nitrons Oxide . 






+ 36" 


76 


HydroRen Chloride 




! HCl 


+ 62= 


83 


Hydrogen Snip hide 




i MjS 


+ 100' 


92 


Cyanogen. 




c^. 


+ 121" 










NH," 


+ 130" 


113 


Chlorine . 






ciT 


+ 141° 


61 


Marah Gas 






CH. , 


-74" 


57 


Ethylene . 






C,H, 


+ 10" 


61 


Ethane . 






C^. 


+ 36" 


45 


Acetylene 






C,H 


+ .^7" 


68 


Amylene . 






C>H,. 


192" 


34 


benzene . 






C.H 


292" 


60 


Meihyl Chloride 




cli,ci 


142" 


76 


Ethyl 




CjHjCl 


183" 


64 


Propyl 




C,H,C1 


221" 


19 


ChlSroform . 




OHCl. 


268" 


56 


Carbon Tetrachloride 


CCl. 


282" 


68 



lliis conception finds strong support in many other 
observations; for instance, the fiow of liqui<^, capillarity, and 
other phenomena all show that the cohesion of fluids is gradu- 
ally weakened by rise in temperature. That this should be the 
case is shown also by the fact that in the conversion of a liquid 
into vapour or gas, the higher the temperature so much the 
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less lieat ia absorbed or rendered latent. At the criticat 
temperature or absolute boiling point the latent heat of vapori- 
sation is probably zero, or ia at any rate extremely small. 

§ 87. Nfttnre of the Oaaeoiu State. — It Las already been 
shown (§ 20) that, according to the generally accepted views, 
the particles which in a liquid are more or leas coherent, are in 
vapouTB or gases completely separated, and have free and inde- 
pendent motion. The fact that vapours and gases, unless under 
great pressure, fill a space many times greater than that filled 
by the liquid from which they are produced proves that in th& 
vaporisation or the conversion into gas the particles are separated 
widely &om one another. It is known as the result of numerons- 
observations that, apart from gravity and universal gravita- 
tion, the particles of matter can only act upon one another at 
extremely minnte distances ; the particles of a gas or vapour miut 
therefore be beyond the sphere of mutual attraction. A body 
left entirely to itself will, however, continue to move on in a 
straight line with the velocity imparted to it unless deflected 
from this path by some external influence. This is assumed tO' 
be the case with the particles of a gas or vapour, and, as shown 
in § 20, the pressure of a gas can in every detail be satisfactorily 
shown to be a consequence of this rectilinear motion of the 
particles. 

According to the kinetic theory of gases, the pressure is 
proportional to the density; since the larger the number of 
particles, so many more particles mast strike the walls of the 
containing vessel. Further, the pressure is proportional to the 
square of the velocity of these particles, for the frequency and 
the force of the impacts must increase with the velocity. The 
pressure is found to be proportional to the absolute temperature 
of a gas: that is, to the temperature reckoned from — 273°C., or 
more exactly from — 272°-6 C; it follows, therefore, that the 
velocity of the rectilinear motion of the particles must increase in 
proportion to the square root of the absolute temperature, Thia 
vdocity must be very great, because the momentom of every 
impact is proportional to the product of the velocity into the mass ^ 
but the latter is very small. Clausius has succeeded, by very 
ingeniously combining theoretical considerations with the results . 
of observation, in determining these velocities in absolute 
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tae&snree, the caJculations being based upon the following con- 
Biderations. 

The presenre of a gas is equal to the cliange of momentnm 
of every single impact (i.e. to the product of the mass of the 
moving particle into the change of its velocity) mnltiplied 
into the number of impacts on any unit of area exposed to the 
pressure ; again, the presBure may be measured by a column of 
mercury : that ia, in terms of the action of the force of gravity 
on a column of this metal of a certwn height and of a sectional 
area equal to the unit of area. Placing these two different 
measures of the pressure on opposite sides of an equation, we 
then obtain an expression of the relationship between the 
velocity of the particles and a value expressed in metres per 
second or any other convenient unit of measurement. The 
equation in any case contains still an nnknown fiactor, the number 
of the particles, and also the unknown mass of an individual 
particle. But of these unknowns tihe product alone occurs, 
representing a measurable quantity, viz. the mass of the unit of 
volume of the gas. 

In the above it is assumed that the velocity of all particles 
is alike ; in reality this can never be the case, since by the 
collision of the particles the velocities will undoubtedly vary, 
as is the case with a large number of billiard balls colliding 
freely. There will, however, always be found a value for the 
velocity, which, supposing all the particles to be uniform, would 
produce the same pressure as the variable values of the real 
velocities. Clansius has calculated that this velocity (i'), which 
is known as 'the velocity of mean square,' is expressed in 
metres per second as follows : — 

. = 485. ./ZST. 



In this expression T is the absolute temperature and d the 
density of the gas, air being the unit. 

As the density of a gas has been shown in § 21 to be pro- 
portional to the molecular weight, we may replace d by the 
expression 

^ ^ 28-87' 
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and then obtain the following aa ths relation, between the velo- 
city and the molecular weight : — 



w =485.. /:L.?^= 2605 . . / ^ 

V 273 m V 273. m 

In accordance with this Formula the following numbers 
represent the velocities in metres per second of the particles 
of oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen at 0° 0., i.e. T = 273, and at 
the critical temperatures —119°, —146°, and —220". 

Oxygen «„= 461 rj = 346; 

Nitrogen »;„= 492 1-^ = 288; 

Hydrogen r^ = 1844 v^ = 953. 

The velocities, therefore, are considerable even at tempera- 
tures near those at which the gas may be liquefied, and at the 
■ freezing point the velocities are much greater than the velocity 
of sound, for instance. 

S 88. Constitution of Oases. — Many of the different proper- 
ties of gases, such as the constant expansive tendency, their 
rapid filling d empty spaces, and many other qualities, find 
an easy and simple explanation in the great velocities of gaseoas 
particles. On the other hand, at first sight many of the properties 
do not appear to be consistent with so great a velocity. In oppo- 
sition to the acceptance of these views it has been pointed 
out that the mixing or difi'asion of gases, which certfdnly 
takes place more rapidly than in the case of liquids, is still 
comparatively slow, so that even with small quantities of dif- 
ferent gases their complete admixture may require hoars and in 
some cases even days. This apparent contradiction is, however, 
entirely due to the conception that, in consequence of the great 
velocity of the particles of gases, the admixture of gases should 
be effected instantly. 

Clansins has, however, shown that the tardiness of gaseous 
diffusion and the low conductivity for heat and other properties 
of gases may be satisfactorily explained, despite the velocity of 
the particles. A single particle which, if alone, would move 
through several hundred metres in a second, is retarded by 
others which it meets in its path, and colliding with these is 
reflected back just like an elastic ball, in the same way that a 
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man nmning rapidly would be retarded so soon as he came 
into a throng. The crowding together of the gaaeona particles 
canoot, however, be bo great, for a comparison of the density 
of gases and liquids shows that the particles of a gas fill only 
a thoasandth of the space taken np by the mass ; consequently 
in the spaces between them there must exist for their move- 
ments to and fro a thousand times as much space as that filled 
by the mass. But at the same time the average distance 
between the particles can only be very small when their nnmber 
is great and the mass of each correspondingly small. Starting 
with these assnmptions from the known rate of diSiision, the 
conductivity for heat, the internal friction of gases, Ac., the 
aver^^e distance which a particle must travel before it collides 
with a second has been calculated — this distance Clausius has 
styled the mean free path. 

The lei^h of path is shown to be extremely smalt — lees, in 
&ct, than any length microscopically visible in the case of gases 
at normal pressure. With the majority of gases at the average 
temperature and a pressure of an atmosphere the distance is less 
than the ten-thousandth part of a millimetre. With a velocity 
of several hundred metres per second the number of times 
which a ^ven particle must collide with others is quite incon- 
ceivable, and, according to calcalation, it must be tram four to 
ten thousand million times per second. 

These calculations show the subdivision of matter in the 
gaaeons state to be excessively great, since at the average 
temperature and under the pressure of one atmosphere a cubic 
centimetre of any given gas, and therefore in accordance with 
Avogadro's law, of all gases, will contain approximately some 
twenty triUion particles. As the weight of this mass can be 
determined, and, in fact, is known, the weight of a single mole- 
cule may be approximately ascertained. The weight of a 
molecule of hydrogen has thus been found to be 

0-000,000,000,000,000,000,004 nulligramme ; 

or a quadrillion of particles of hydrogen would weigh about 
four grammes. Although these numbers cannot lay claim to any 
special accuracy, still they serve to give some idea of the magni- 
tude (or, rather, the minuteness) of molecules and of atoms also. 
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Not only may the weight bnt- also the dimensioiifl of the 
parHclea be Bimilarly estimated. The hindrances to its free 
movement experienced by a particle produced by collision with 
others is determined, not only by its velocity, but also by its 
dimensions ; for tho larger the particles the more they will 
interfere with one another. The path, therefore, will be shorter 
the larger the particles. The knowledge of the frequency of 
their collisions may further serve to enable ns to form an estimate 
of and to measure approximately their dimensions. According 
to the calcalationa of 0. E. Meyer, a cabic centimetre of hydrogen 
measnred at 20° 0. and under pressure of 760mm. contains so 
many molecules that if they were laid side by side they would 
cover 9500 square centimetres, or very nearly a square metre. 
Accordingly for each twenty trillion particles but a very small 
surface would hb required, for in the length of a millimetre some 
four to five million particles could be arranged in a series. 

The relative size of the molecules of two different gases or 
vapours may be calculated with greater exactness than can their 
alMolute dimensions. By similar calculation it has been shown by 
the author that in the case of most substances the actual spaces 
filled by the gaseous particles stand to one another approximately 
in the same proportion as that which obtains in the liquid state. 

5 89. Boyle's Law. — The behaviour of gases under all con- 
ditions is determined by the dimensious, the mass, and the 
velocity of the particles. The deviations from the fundamental 
laws of gases exhibited in individual cases can be explained in a 
satiafiictory manner as arisii^ from these several influences. 
According to Boyle's law, the volume of a given mass of gas is 
inversely proportional to the pressure upon it, and therefore 
the prodact of the pressure into the volume or the quotient of 
t^e pressure and density remains constant. This law is not, 
however, absolutely trae of any gas ; for every gas, with the 
single exception of hydrogen^, exhibits a greater diminution in 
volume with increase in pressure than should be the case if the 
law were absolutely tree, i.e. the value of the product P V 
diminishes. So soon, however, as the pressure increases to a 
considerable number of atmospheres then the value of the pro- 
duct P V becomes greater, arising from the fact that the volume 
decreases less rapidly than the pressure increases. Hydrogen 
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as far as it has been investigated always shows thJB increase in 
the valne of the prodncb P V, and not the dipiinution. The first 
■of these deviations from the theoretical laws is explained by the 
assumption that the particles of the gas at temperatares much 
above that at which litfuefaction takes place exert an action npon 
«ach other, showing itself as an attraction, becoming stronger 
the more freqnently the particles strike one another. The de- 
viation in the opposite direction finds its explanation in the re- 
■duction by increased pressure of the space between the particles, 
and not of that occapied by the particles themselves. The 
proportion which the latter bears to the total space occapied by 
the gas, increases with the pressure. 

Van der Waals has shown that both these deviations from 
Boyle's law afford an explanation of the lack of exact proportion 
to the absolute temperature and the changes in pressure and 
volume with alterations in temperature. 

The kinetic theory of gas^, although it still requires further 
extension and further experimental investigation, is capable of 
giving a very satisfactory explanation of the behaviour and pro- 
perties of gases; consequently this theory, in opposition to which 
at first many facts were cited, has now received general accept- 
ance and recognition. 

§ 90. Kixtnre of Gaaei. Sifiiuion. Effbsios. Transpiratioii. 
When two or more gases come in contact with one another, 
«ach will flow into the space filled by the others, even when 
they are both under the same pressure. The origin of this 
mixing or difiusion is the exceedingly great velocity of the par- 
ticles, which, as already mentioned in § 88, despite its magnitude, 
can only effect a slow and gradual admixture on account of the 
frequent collimons of the particles with one another. The difiii- 
siou takes place most quickly with gases of small molecular 
weight, the particles of which have consequently greater velocities. 
In this respect hydrogen for exceeds all other gases ; the rate of 
-diflnsion depends also upon the dimensions of the partiicles of 
the several gases themselves ; since they form the barrier opposed 
to the free movement of the gaseous particles. It follows, there- 
fore, that for any particular gas the nature of the gas into which 
it diffuses is important, and its rate of diifusion, therefore, is 
determined by the nature of the other gan. 
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When the surface Bepsmting the two gases is relatively largo 
then the pressure, beii^ the same on both sides, remains unchanged 
during and after the mixing of the gases. If the gases are sepa- 
rated by a porous partition or by a partition with a small opening, 
then the pressure will rise on the side towards which the gas with 
smaller molecohur weight difiuses, because the other gas cannot 
pass through at a rate sufficiently great to compensate for tho 
inequality of pressure. In course of time, however, this differ- 
ence in pressure disappears. 

In the flow of gases through narrow tubes or channels, which 
Graham styled ' trauspiration,' the internal friction comra into 
play, and this being dependent upon the free path of the par- 
ticles may be utilised for the purpose of determining the 
same. 

The flow through a narrow opening in a very thin wall, 
described as ' efinsion ' by Graham, takes place with velocities 
which are inversely as the square root of the densities, and are 
consequently proportional to the velocities of the rectilinear 
motion of the particles. This property may therefore, as was 
proposed by Bunsen, be utilised to measure these velocities and 
also to determine the molecular weights, 

§ 91. Mixing of Oases and Liquids. Absorption of Gases.— 
When a gas comes in contact with a liquid, then, as a rule, the 
gas passes into the liquid as it would into a vacunm or a space 
already filled by another gas, whilst at the same time the liquid 
evaporates to some extent into the gas. The taking np of tha 
gas by the liquid is, when there is no chemical action between 
the two, spoken of as absorption. It is, however, fr^uently 
difficult, if not impossible, to draw a sharp line of distinction 
between absorption and chemical combination. The solution of 
a gas in a liquid is spoken of as absorption when it takes place 
in accordance with Henry's law, i.e. when it ia proportional to 
the pressure of the gas, and is described as chemical combination 
when it is independent of the pressure. There are many in- 
stances which stand midway between these two extremes, in 
which whilst the amount of gas absorbed varies with the pressure 
it is not proportional to it. Such cases will be considered later 
in the discussion of chemical change (§ 92 et eeq.). 

True absorption, which is proportional to the pressure, takes 
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pl&ce very slowly v/hen the gas is ia simple cont&ct with the 
snrface of the liquid. When the two are brought into more 
intimate contact by shaking, then the absorption takes place 
rapidly. The absorption of the gas by the liquid proceeds nntil 
a certain relation between the density of the gas absorbed and 
that of the nnabsorbed gas is reached, at which point equilibrium 
between the piuiicles of gas absorbed and passing out of the 
liquid is maintained. This relation is called the coefficient of 
absorptiim : it is dependent opon the nature of the gas and of 
the liquid, and also upon the temperature. Many liquids, as for 
example mercury, and possibly other molten metals (perhaps with 
the exception of silver, which absorbs oxygen), are practically 
impervious to gases ; others absorb but little; whilst others, ^ain, 
are capable of absorbing considerable proportions of gases. The 
following table contains the coefficients of absorption by water 
of several gases at 0° C, 10° 0., and 20" C, as found by 
Bnoaen: — 



- 


o=c. 


10= C. 


M"C. 




00193 


00200 


0-0207 


Nitn^en . 




O'0irO3 


0^)167 


0^)150 


Carbon Monoxide 




0-0329 


0-0373 


0-0348 


Oxygen . 




0-0411 


0-0337 


0-030G 


Marsh Gas 




0-0546 


0-0*53 


0-0376 


OleBant Qas . 




0-2563 


0-1904 . 


0-1597 


NltiouB Oxide . 




13053 


0-9533 


0-7191 


Cfttbon Dioxide 




1-7967 


1-23S1 


0-9674 



These numbers show that the quantity of gas taken up by a 
unit volume of water is in some cases greater, in others consider- 
ably less, than is contained in an equal volume of the iree gas 
itself. In the case of hydrogen the amount of gas absorbed 
by the unit volume of water is about 2 per cent, of the quac- 
tity of hydrc^en contained in the unit volume ; in fact, this 
proportion is maintained for parts by weight or for volume, 
assuming that in the latter case the volumes are measured under 
the same conditions of pressure and of temperature as those at 
which the absorption takes place.' 

A litre of water at 10° absorbs only 20 c.c. of hydrogen 
' For practical i«asoDB Bousen meaaiues all the gaa absorbed at 0°; oonse- 
qnentlyhis coefficients at 10° and 20° would differ somewhat from those given 
in the abore tsbTe. 
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16'7 c.c. of nitrogen, 337 c.c. of oxygen, bnt takes up as much 
as 1228'1 c.c. of carbon dioxide. 

A compamon of the coefficients of absorption with the 
critical temperatares given in § 86 bIiowb that the order is very 
nearly the same, and therefore those gases which require for 
their liquefaction the greatest cooling and pressure are the least 
easily absorbed by water. Absorption of gases by liquids would 
therefore appear to be a phenomenon anatogons to that of their 
liquefaction. It is further to be remarked that the unit gas, 
which does not under any conditions show s decrease in P.V. with 
increase of pressure (§ 89), viz. hydrogen, exhibits no diminu- 
tion in the coefficient of absorption with a rise of temperature 
from 0-20" C. 

Absorption would appear, therefore, to proceed as follows : 
a certain fraction of the gaseous particles coming in contact 
with the liquid is taken up by the liquid, the proportion being 
the greater with the more easily liquefied gases. On the other 
hand, a portion of the gas is always given off again, and eqaili- 
briam is established when a& mach passes out as is taken up 
by the liquid. If the pressure on the gas is increstsed, then so 
many more particles impinge on the liquid in a given time, and 
consequently more is absorbed ; when the pressure is reduced, 
then more particles pass out than in, until a new condition of 
equilibrium is established. 

From a mixture of gases each gas is absorbed as though it 
alone were present, and therefore in proportion to its coefficient 
of absorption and its share of the total pressure, which Bunsen 
has described as the ' Partial Pressure.' 

§92. Chemical Change. — The phenomena discussed in the 
foregoing section are concerned with changes affecting the 
aggregation of molecules, but not of the molecules themselves, 
in which the nature of the atoms entering into their composi- 
tion undergoes a change. The changes in composition of the 
molecules themselves form the true chemical phenomena, or, 
as they are usually styled, ' chemical decompositions.' Every 
element and every compound is capable of such change, but 
in varying degrees. Whilst many substances resist in a remark- 
able manner all tendencies to produce changes in their composi- 
tion, others are so unstably that tbey retain their individuahty 
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only nnder very special conditions, and are destroyed by the 
aligliteBt alteration in external conditions. Between these ex- 
tremes every possible and conceirable state of stability and 
instability is known. 

Chemical changes may aesnme different forms, which are 
characterised by the alterations in the molecnlea produced by 
the changes. 

(1.) A molecule may be formed by the immediate nnion of 
the atoms (pnre synthesis). 

(2.) Or it may be resolved into atoms. 

(3.) Two or more molecules may combine to form a single 
molecule. When the molecules are alike, the phenomenon is 
spoken of as polymerisation ; e.g. 

30,H,0 = OgH^O, 

3 mo]8. of aldehyde 1 mol. of paraldehyde. 

Wb«i the molecoles are difierent, tJie combination is described 
as ' addition,' 6.g. 

Hg + CI, = HgCl, 

Mercury Chlorine Comwive snblimata. 

C,H, + Br, = CjH^Br^ 
Bthylene Bromine Bthyleue bromide. 

(1.) On the other hand, a molecule may split up into several 
others, either Hke or unlike. The change when permanent is 
described as 'decomposition,' and as 'dissociation' when the 
products of decomposition reunite on withdrawal of the cause 
producing the change. 

(5.) A substance may withdraw a constituent from another 
substance, or expel a constituent and take its place. The follow- 
ing changes, 

HgBr, + 01, = HgClj + Br, ; Od + HgCI, = CdCl, + Hg, 

may either be interpreted as the expulsion of bromine by chlorine, 
of mercury by cadmium, or as the chlorine withdrawing bromine 
irom mercury, and the cadmium withdrawing the chlorine. The 
replacement of a substance {e.g. bromine) by another (chlorine) 
is described as ' substitution ' of the second in place of the first. 
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(6.) The most freqneiit form of chemic&l change is that of 
'double decompoeitioii,' in which two Bubetancea matoally inter- 
ehange some of their conetitaenta, e.g, 

HH+caci = HCi+Ha 

HI + Aga = H01+AgI 
CjHgOH + HONO, = CjH.ONO, + HOH. 

Aloohol Nitric Boid Ethyl nitrota Water 

Formerly, many of the changes belonging to this categoiy wer© 
r^arded as syntheses or additions, bnt such rieirs are now re- 
garded as erroneous, e.g. 

s+ei= Hei, or H+01 =Ha. 

(7.) Triple and eren more complex interactions are not 
inireqaent ; e.g., the oxidation of carbon monoxide (according 
to Dixon), or of metals (according to Tranbe), by moist oxygen, 
the bromination of benzene by the agency of ferric chloride 
(according to Schenfelen), and even the eolation of zinc in 
dilate snipharic add : 

CO + 0!H, + 0|0 + H,fO + CO = CO, + H,0 + OH, + 00, 

2n + 2 (OHt H) + OiO = Zn (OH), + H,00 

Os Hg+BrBr + FeCl, = 0^ H, Br+HOl + FeCl, Br 

HO|H + Zn + H|OSO, OH = H. H + H0ZnOS0,0H. 

Considering the final resalt of the first change, one might 
oonclade therefrom that oxygen and carbon monoxide alone 
take part in the action, since there is as much water present at 
the end as there was at the commencement of the action. This 
view is nevertheless incorrect, as it has been shown that this 
oxidation does not take place in the absence of water, or, if at all^ 
only at high temperatures. 

(8.) A rearrangement of atoms may take place in the mole- 
cules themselves, resulting in a change of the atomic linkage ; 
such cases are described as metameric chains, e.g. 
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OZOZN— NH, = Oi:C<^H* 

Ammanimu uocjanate Urea 

N=C1— S— NH, = SZO/^g' 
Ammoniniii tbiocyauate Thio-uiea 

As a matter of fact, many of these main forms of chemical 
change frequently occar dmultaneoTisly ; conseqaently the ccaa- 
plete change may be a very complex one. 

§93. Caawa of Chemical Change. — Every chemical componnd, 
if left to itself, wonld in all probability remain unaltered, retain- 
ing its compoeition and propertiee for all time. Alterations in 
composition may be produced by external causes of different 
kinds. The ability to withstand the action of such agencies is 
described as the ' stability ' of a chemical compound. The sta- 
bility varies within the widest limits. Compounds are known 
in which, the atoms being in a condition of unstable equilibrium, 
the slightest change, such as shaking or a touch, suffices to disturb 
their arrangement and induce a decomposition ; whilst in others 
the mode of arrangement is so stable that they withstand the 
action of the strongest and most powerful ^;encie9. 

The following are the main forces active in effecting chemi- 
cal changes : (1) mechanical disturbance, (2) heat, (3) light, 
(4) electricity, (5) the action of other substances, which action 
is usually ascribed to their powers of attraction or affinity. It 
is seldom that one or other of these causes is alone active ■ 
consequently it is difficult to distinguish and separate their in- 
dividual effect. Heat is always concerned in such changes, for 
we are unacquainted with any means whereby all the heat may be 
withdrawn from a body ; and, moreover, it is highly improbable 
that, supposing its particles perfectly motionless, a substance 
would still be capable of undei^ing a chemical change. 

S 94. Heat as Cause and Effect of Chemical Cluuige. — The 
relation between heat and chemical change is a very intimate 
one, so that not only is heat productive of chemical changes, but 
as a rule is a consequence of such actions, and is either positive 
■or negative, according to whether in the change heat is produced 
or used up. 

The mode of action of heat in producing and favouring 
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ctemical changes is easily understood ; since heat consists of a 
rapid movement of particles not only of the molecules but also 
of the atoms composing them, it foIloWB, therefore, that with the 
acceleration of this motion the atoms move farther and farther 
apart, and thus the coherence of the molecnles is gradually 
loosened, and finally destroyed. It is not essential that the 
molecule should be thus broken down into single atoms ; but 
these may, in consequence of the loosening of the already exist- 
ing bonds, and their altered positions, find opportunities to enter 
into new states of combination, producing in this manner com- 
pounds more stable at the higher temperature than the original. 
In the case of more complex changes in which several substances 
take part, heat may, by loosening the bonds of anion holding- 
the atoms together, facilitate the action, and thus bring about 
the change, which might perhaps not have taken place without 
the aid of heat. 

The mechanical theory of heat was at one time supposed to 
give a satisfactory explanation of the production of heat in chemi- 
cal changes, this heat-production being regarded as due to 
the a£Snity, the force by which the atoms were supposed to be 
mutually attracted to one another. Assuming that the atoms 
are provided with these forces of attraction, which are only 
effective at short distances, then the atoms will obey tbeae forcea 
so soon as they are brought within the sphere of their mutual 
action, and will acquire velocities which will become greater the 
stronger the attraction and the smaller the mass to be moved. 
When the atoms clash with one another, then their kinetic 
enei^ must either become converted into heat or. some other 
form of motion, or do work, i.e. move some mass under the 
influence of opposing forces. If heat is produced, then this 
will be gre-iter in proportion to lie strength of the active 
affinities, and this heat must therefore o9er a very suitable 
means of measuring the strength of these afSnities. When work 
is done, then, as a rule, this work consists in overcoming the 
forces of attraction of some other atoms, and consequently the 
atoms so held together are expelled. This very plausible theory 
was for a long time received as the true explanation, but was 
only tenable so long as no reliable method existed for measur- 
ing the strength of the affinities. So soon as it was possible to 
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make sncli meBsuremeots it became evident that the greatest heat- 
prodaction is not necessarily associated with the most power- 
ful affinities, and therefore the calorific effect ia not a suitable 
measure of the combining power. Further, it has been moat 
clearly shown that the amonnt of heat produced depends upon 
the changes of state in each of the reacting substances, and not 
upon the reciprocal action of two bodies, and therefore not on 
their mutual affinity. 

Since the early conception of the origin of the heat of com- 
bination must be abandoned, there only remains the hypothesis 
that this heat has its origin entirely or in part in the motion of 
the atoms, which they lose when combination takes place, and 
which must be imparted to them when this union is destroyed. 
It certiunly may be assumed that this heat, at any rate in part, 
is the product of the forces of affinity ; but snch an assumption 
is at the present time quite useless, and only complicates the 
problem unnecessarily. 

Inasmuch as the hope that the heat produced or used up 
in chemical changes might be utilised as a measure of affinity 
has not been realised, the inv^tigations of these calorific actions 
declined in interest, but are now again becoming important, as 
the nnmerous results of observations in this field are studied and 
investigated free from and unprejudiced by preconceived notions, 
with the object of learning something of the changes in state 
which accompany chemical action. 

§ 95. Propatratiou of Chemical Change. Temperature of 
IgnitioiL Explosion. — Whether a chemical change produced at 
any given point in a body or a mixture will spread throughout 
its mass depends as a rule not only upon the cause of the change, 
but also upon the heat produced by the action. For instance, 
supposing a mixture of a combustible gas and oxygen be heated 
at any given point by an electric spark, or any other means, to 
such a degree that the combustion begins, it does not necessarily 
follow that the burning will spread throughout the whole of 
the mixture. Whether it does so depends upon the amount of 
heat produced by the combustion. If this suffices to raise the 
immediate layers of combustible material to the temperature 
required for its inflammation, i.e. to the 'temperature of ignition,* 
then these layers are burnt up, and in turn yield heat sufficient 
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to ignite the next stratum, and bo on nntil the whole is con- 
sumed. Since, however, in cases of this kind a portion of the 
heat produced is always given out either by radiation or con- 
duction to the surrounding bodies not concerned with the 
reaction, it may happen that the progress of the combustion is 
interrupted before the entire mass has been attacked. This 
will be the less liable to occur the more the heating conieequent 
upon the reaction exceeds the temperature of ignition. In case 
the mixture contains non-combustible bodies, e.g. nitrogen, 
then, as such bodies have their temperatures raised at the 
expense of the heat produced by the combustion, the tempera- 
ture is thereby reduced, and with a considerable admixture of 
such bodies the temperature may sink so low that the advance 
of the combustion ceases. Every combustible mixture may 
therefore be rendered non-inflammable by the admixture of a 
sufficient quantity of non-combustible material. If no such 
disturbing influences are to band, and the heat of combustion be 
j^at, then the heating may rise far above the temperature of 
ignition. Further, if the products of the combustion are gaseous 
or vaporous, then a considerable sodden expansion results, which 
may increase until it becomes an explosion. 

Something of the same kind takes place in the case of sub- 
stances which can be exploded by mechanical disturbance or by 
percussion. This property is alone exhibited by substances in 
which the atoms are in a state of more or less unstable equi- 
librium, from which condition they can pass with production of 
heat, or corresponding amount of work, into a more stable state 
of equilibrium. Examples of this class of bodies we have in the 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine compounds of nitrogen, in the 
organic nitrates and nitro-organic compounds. When such 
bodies yield gaseous or vaporous products of decom position, 
and produce much heat, they may also act as explosives. 

The liquid chloride of nitrogen, for instance, is decomposed 
by very slight causes ; this decomposition is expressed by the 
following equation : — 

NClg + NClj = N, + Clj + CI, + CI,. 

This action is attended by a considerable heat-production, 
and consequent marked expansion of its g^eous products. 
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<jlyceryl mtrate (commonly bot erroneously described as nitro- 
glycerine) CjH5(0N0j)j, in which ^, or in reality ^, of the 
oxygen is combined with the nitrogen, yields gaseous and 
vaporous oxidation products of carbon and hydr<^en, whilst 
the nitrogen is also set free in the gaseous state. This decom- 
position can be brought about by percussion or detODation a^ 
-well as by heat. If the nitrate be ignited in an open space, it 
bums slowly and quietly, for the gaseous products pass freely 
Away. If the nitrate be enclosed so that this free pa8S^;e is 
prevented, or if it be ignited by a powerful blow, then the 
violent shock and pressure produced will immediately decompose 
the particles near those first struck, and thus the decomposition 
will spread in the form of an explosion. If the decomposition 
does not produce heat or do work sufficient for its extension, 
then the reaction ceases. 

These explosives are quite analogous to gunpowder, with the 
single exception that in the case of gunpowder the combustible 
constituents, charcoal and sulphur, are only mechanically mixed 
with the nitre, which contains the oxygen, whilst in the former 
the oxygen is combined chemically with the other constituents. 

§ 96. Diasooiation of Oobob. — One of the simplest forms of 
chemical change, which is in the main produced by heat, is 
that which H. Sainte-Claire DevUIe styled dissociation. Dis- 
sociation is characterised by the decomposition lasting only so 
long as the cause is active, the substances returning to the 
original state on withdrawal of the cause. Many substances 
are found to uodei^o dissociation; stilt it is often difficult to 
observe and demonstrate the dissociation. More especially is this 
the case when very high temperatures are needed to bring about 
the decomposition. In many instances the action is associated 
with a change in colour, and can be recognised by this; thus, 
for example, the colourless vapours of nitrogen peroxide, NjO^, 
dissociate into dark brown vapours of NO^. Dissociation is 
recognisable in the increase in the number of molecules resulting 
from it ; for, as Avogndro's Law still holds, the density of the 
,gas or vapour is also altered. In the case just mentioned, viz. 

NjO, = N0j + NO„ 
the number of molecules, and consequently the volume, is doubled, 
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and therefore tlie density ia reduced to one-half. Observations 
hare, however, showD that this change does not occnr suddenly, 
bnt takee place gradually as the temperature rises, ao that th& 
prc^reas and eictent of the dissociatioa may be calculated from 
the changes in volume and density. 

The density of the compound NO, in relation to air is 1*59 ^ 
therefore that of the non-dissociated compound, Nfi^, is twice as 
great, viz. 318. Mixtnres of these two, Buch as are produced 
by the dissociation, would have densities lying between these 
values; the more nearly the observed density approaches the 
lower value, the more advanced the dissociation. If in lOO 
particles, x have been diesociated, and therefore 100— k are still 
uoaltered, then we have 

100 (N,0,) == (100-ir) N,0, + 2iBN0j. 

Consequently there are now 100 + ir particles instead of 100, 
the volume is increased in the proportion of 100 : lOO + x, and 
the density, D, decreased in the inverse proportion, viz. of lOO 

+ z ; 100. To determine x, the percentage of dissociation, we 

have the following proportion : — 



1004 



: 100 = 3-18 : D 



By this formula the percentage of dissociation can be calcu- 
lated for every observed density ; in this way the following valuea 
have been obtained : 
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The wemge iDcrease in the dUsociation for each degree 
cectigrade rises until a maximum is reached, ythen the disBOcia- 
tion is aboat half completed, and then it gradually diminiBheB, 
natal at 140° 0. the dissociation is complete. 

One might imagine that the dissociation having once began, 
it must be suddenly translated through the mass so soon as the 
temperature required for its commencement has been reached. 
That this is not the case finds an explanation in the fact that 
in consequence of the frequent and irregular collision of the 
particles they do not all retain an equal velocity, and as the 
temperature is det^^nined by this motion, the particles have 
not all the same energy. The particles having the greatest 
energy, i.e. those in the most rapid motion, are first dis- 
sociated, and those having the least heat-motion will be the 
last to dissociate. ' What we measure as the temperature of a gas 
is only the mean or average temperature of all the particles ; 
some of the particles may have temperatures differing con- 
siderably from this. As great differences are seldom found, but 
smaller differences more frequently occur, dissociation will pro- 
ceed most rapidly when the mean temperature is the same as the 
temperature of dissociation. At this temperature 50 per cent, 
of the entire mass is dissociated, and in the case of nitrogen 
peroxide this point is reached at 60° C. 

When the temperature of dissociation is too high to permit 
of exact measurements of density, then, in order to make it 
evident, other means must be employed. Deville has employed 
many ingenious devices for this purpose. For instance, by 
diffusion through porous septa he separated the hydrogen from 
the oxygen formed by the dissociation of steam at a white heat, 
which gases, if not separated at this temperature, would recom- 
bine at a somewhat lower temperature. By rapid cooling carbon 
monoxide and carbon were separated from the dissociated carbon 
dioxide, and chlorine in a similar manner was obtained from 
hydrodiloric acid gas. 

Bunsen has shown from the pressure produced by the ex- 
plosion of a mixture of two volumes of hydrogen and one volume 
of oxygen that combination ceases as soon as the temperature 
has reached about 3000° C, and therefore above this temperature 
steam cannot exist, but is resolvod into its elements. Whether 
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in this decomposition the molecules are resolTed into atoms, 
thus, 

H,0 = H + + H 

or whether elementary molecules are formed, 

2H,0 = 2Hj + 0, 

has iiot as yet been satisfactorily determined. 

On the other baud, it is known that the partial decomposition 
of hydrogen iodide into hydrogen and iodine takes place at 
HO" 0., whilst the decomposition of the iodine molecules into 
atoms begins at 600°, and that of the hydrogen molecule, if at all, 
at much higher temperatures. So it is probable that the dissocia- 
tion of hydrogen iodide at 400 — SOO'' C. takes place as follows : — 

2HI = HH + n. 

The compound is, therefore, not resolved into atoms, and the 
decomposition is not a case of simple dissociation, but an 
instance of a chemical exchange. 

§ 97. Disaodation of Liqoida and of Solldi. — Liquids, both 
hom<^eneous and mixed, undergo dissociation just as gases do ; 
but in the case of liqnids it is less frequent, and also mach more 
difficult of demonstration. Still, the colourless liquid nitrogen 
peroxide, NjO^, is observed to aaeume a reddish colour when 
warmed ; showing that even in the liquid state, as is the case 
with the gas, it is dissociated into the red compound, having 
half the molecular weight and the formula NO,. Liquids, and 
many solids also, are frequently dissociated when boiled. Con- 
centrated sulphuric acid is not volatile as such, bat at 325° is 
resolved into the anhydride and water, thus : 

H,S0j = S03 + Hj0 

and these compounds on cooling reunite with each other. 

This volatilisation is not true boiling, and therefore even 
under reduced pressure it takes place only at the same tempera- 
ture as under the atmospheric pressure (Mendelfieff). Carbonic 
acid, HjCOj, and sulphurous acid, H^SOj, exhibit a similar de-: 
composition, bnt at much lower temperatures. 
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Chloral hydrate when v&poriaed decompoeea into chloral and 
water, thna : 

CCijCOjHj = CCljOOH + HjO 

and these recombine on cooling. The iodides, bromides, and 
chlorides of many tertiaiy alcohols behave in a similar manner ; 
tbns, amyl iodide yields amylene and hydriodic acid : 

OsH„I = C,H,„ + HI. 

Inoi^;anicchloride8,broniideB, and iodides exhibit dissociation, 
e.g. phosphorus pentachloride : 

PCls = PClj, + Clj. 

PhoBphorus pentaflnoride is, however, volatile withoat de- 
composition. 

The salts of ammonia and of substituted ammonias form a 
group of compounds which can only be volatilised by first under- 
going dissociation. Thus ammonium chloride is decomposed into 
auimonia and hydrochloric acid : 

NH,01 = NH,+HC1 

and tetrar-ethyl ammonium iodide is resolved into tri-ethylamine 
end ethyl iodide : 

N (C,H,),I = N(C,Hj), + C,HJ. 

In the case of many liquids it has been observed that the 
density of their vapour is much greater at temperatures near 
their boiling points than at higher temperatures. Thus, accord- 
ing to Cahours, the density of acetic acid vapour at 250° 0. is 
2-08, air being the unit, which gives a molecular weight corre-, 
sponding to the formula C^H, 0^. At 125° C the density is found 
to be 3-2 in comparison with air. This is generally explained 
by assuming that at the lower temperature the vapour consists 
in part of particles of greater molecular we%ht, e.g. 0,HgO,, 
which are dissociated by further heating, as also by reduction of 
the pressure on the vapour. 

Sulphur, aluminium chloride, and many other substances 
behave in a similar manner. 
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I 98. Siwociation in Solution. — Diaaoci&tion may be more fre- 
quently observed in mixed liquids, in solutions, than with homo- 
geneous fluids. The occurrence may be evidenced by a change 
in oolonr, as, for instance, when a coloured hydrated salt loses 
or changes its colour in consequence of a loss of water (cf. § 78). 
Thus the red compound CoCl, + 6Q,0 dissolves in water, and 
also in dilute spirit, forming a red solution ; but on warming the 
eolation becomes blue, either because an anhydrous compound 
or one containing less water is produced. On cooling the solution 
the red compound is again formed. 

Crystallisation may in many cases be used to prove dissocia- 
tion. At low temperatnres firom a solution of sodium solphate, 
Glauber's salt, NajSO^ + lOHjO separates out; whilst at 33° C. 
the anhydrous salt Na^SO, is deposited. Many other salts 
behave in a similar manner. 

Id the case of double salts and aualogons compounds dis- 
sociation may be demonstrated, as has been done with gaseous 
compounds, by diffasion. For example, if an open vessel filled 
with a solution of alum, KjSO,, Alj, (SO,), ^■ 24.HjO, be placed 
in a larger vessel filled with water and allowed to remaiu) then, 
according to Graham's observations, in coarse of time the upper 
layers of water are found to contain more potassium sulphate 
andless aluminium sulphate than correspond to the composition 
of the alum. The two simple salts have, therefore, separated 
&om eteh other in the solution ; the double salt has been dis- 
sociated. This separation takes place because the potassium 
salt diffuses more rapidly than the atamiuiom sulphate, and 
therefore passes out before the other ; the separation is conse- 
quently only recognised at first, as later on the inequality is 
compensated for. Almost all double salts behave in a similar 
manner, but their dissociation can only be demonstrated when 
the products have different rates of diffusion. 

I 99. Elftotrolysii.-=-Electricity offers a very powerful means 
of separating the dissociated products from one another. It has 
been known since the end of the last century that when an 
electric current is conducted through certain liquids the cou- 
stituents are separated from one another at the points where the 
electricity enters and leaves the liquid. Faraday, to whom we 
are indebted for the investigation of the fundamental laws of 
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thia phenomenon , styled this kind of decomposition ' electrolysiB,' 
-I.e. analysis by electricity. Those sabstances capable of nnder- 
^ing this species of decomposition are styled ' electrolytes,' and 
described as ' conductors of the second class,' conducting 
electricity only when simnltaneonsly decomposed, and are dis- 
tingnished in this way from (1) the ' conductors of the first 
class,' or ' metallic conductors,' which allow the passage of 
electricity without decomposition, (2) from the ' non-conductors,' 
or ' insulators,' which do not conduct electricity at all. The 
«onductor of the first class, which serves to bring into and carry 
away the electricity from the electrolyte, is styled the 
'electrode' (from ^ dSos, the way). The electrode situated up- 
stream as regards the positive current is called the ' anode,' whilst 
that situated down-stream is styled the ' cathode.' Finally, the 
eonstitnent passing up-stream and deposited at the anode is 
called the ' anion ' (to avtitv), whilst that going down to the 
cathode is the 'cation' (to Kanop). Both are spoken of as the 

For a long time electrolysis was regarded as the result of the 
decomposition of the electrolyte by electrical attraction, until in 
1857 Glausius adduced the proof that electricity is not thecause 
of the decomposition, but that it can only effect the separation 
-of the constituents of compounds already decomposed by the 
action of other forces. For if electricity is needed to efiect the 
decomposition of a compound in which the constitnents are held 
together by the force of affinity, then electrical energy in the 
conductor cannot produce the decomposition so long as it 
remaine weaker than the affinity, and must, therefcH^, give rise 
to a very violent decomposition so soon as its strength somewhat 
exceeds this. Experience, however, shows this not to be the 
case, for the smallest force produces a current the intensity of 
which increasing in proporticm to the force is sufficient to cause 
the ' ions ' to collect t<^ether at the electrodes, or, as it is techni- 
cally described, to produce the 'polarisation at the electrodes.' 
Since, therefore, the smallest electromotive force is sufficient to 
produce this effect, no expenditure of force can be needed for the 
decomposition of the electrolyte ; this must have already taken 
place, the electrolyte must have been dissociated. This dissocia- 
tion must have an origin similar to that spoken of in the 
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precediag aectioas, and hare been wroaght by the rapid motion, 
of the particles communicated as heat to the snbstaaces. 

The recent inveHtigationa of Arrhenios hare drawn attention, 
to the fact that electrolytes are exactly those snbstaiices which, 
as already shown in § 78, prodace a greater depression in the- 
fi?eezing point of water than is consistent with the proportion in 
the solntion of their molecules as represented by the generally- 
accepted formula. Thus, whilst in the case of non-electrolytes, 
when their molecular weights in grams are dissolved in &■ 
litre of water, giving a so-called ' normal solution,' the freezing 
point of water is depressed by— 1-8°C., the haloid salts of th& 
alkalis, for instance, give twice as great depression, for 

NaCl-8-5°, KCl-3-3, etc. (v. § 78). 

If it be assumed that these salte are entirely or in part dis- 
sociated, in the following manner, 

NaOl = Na + CI, KCl = K + 01 
then the depression of the freezing point would appear to be- 
normal ; for, as there are twice as many particles present, th& 
depression of the freezing point must be twice as great as in the 
case of substances which are not dissociated. 

At first sight it dona appear not a little remarkable that the 
substances which are supposed to decompose so easily should be 
exactly those which are formed by bodies uniting with oine 
another with considerable enei^, and to which consequently 
strong mutual afSnities are ascribed. A further consideration 
shows, however, that these very same substances teke part 
easily in the most diverse kinds of chemical change, and tberefore- 
their constitnents cannot be so firmly and indissolably attached 
to one another. Clansius did not suppose that when, for instance, 
common salt is dissociated into sodinm and chlorine, the 
individual atoms are permanently set at liberty, but rather was- 
of opinion that reunion and decomposition recur continually, 
each atom combining not only with the one with which it was 
previously united, but with any others which it may meet in the 
throng of atoms. This conception would appear still to be 
permissible ; making clear, as it does, why in a solution of 
common salt we find neither free chlorine nor tree sodium, so 
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long as they are not brought together at the electrodes by the 
passage of an electric current. 

§ 100. Paraday's Law. — According to the law discovered by 
Faraday, the passage of electricity from one electrode to the 
■other, through the electrolytes, takes place in such a way that 
"for a certain amount of electricity passing through the electro- 
lyte a given fixed quantity of each ' ion ' separates out at the 
■electrodes ; so that the ions are not only equivalent to one 
■another, but also the amount of each liberated is proportional to 
the quantity of electricity passing through the system. From 
this we must conclude that every equivalent weight of the ions 
■can be charged by a fixed and definite amount of electricity, 
which it carries through the electrolyte from one electrode to 
the other; just as a ship takes up a given load and carries it 
-across the ocean. The anode charged with positive electricity 
gives up pcfflitive, the negatively charged cathode an equivalent 
■quantity of negative electricity. The electrolyte takes up these 
charges, but in return discharges an amount of each ion equiva- 
lent to the electricity at each electrode, at the anode the 
electro-negative anion, e.g. dilorine, and at the cathode the 
■electro-positive cation, e.g. sodium, is dischai^^ed. 

The origin of the distinction of the ions as positive and 
negative is to be found in the observation mentioned in § 37, 
"that different substances when brought in contact with one 
another become electrically excited, one becoming charged with 
positive, the other with negative electricity ; and the greater the 
-difference in the chemical characters of the substance, so much 
the stronger is the charge ; and, farther, those subetances which 
by such contact become electro-negative in electrolysis appear 
■as ' anions ' ; conversely, the electro-positive appear as ' cations.' 
The hypothesis has been advanced that ions united with one 
another in compounds are charged in like manner, and retain 
their charge even when dissociated. Such a supposition ex- 
plains how it comes about that the positively charged anode 
should attract the negatively charged anion, and that the 
'Oation should be di'awn to the cathode, the . electrodes repel- 
ling the ions charged similarly to themselves ; consequently one 
receives an impulse in one direction, the other in the opposite 
direction. When the attracted ion comes in contact with the 
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electrode the opposiiig electricitiea neutralise one another, anij 
the ion remains in an unelectrified state. Now two ions, e.g. 
two chlorine fttoma, which were previously chai^^ with the- 
same kind of electricity, and in consequence would repel one- 
another, may combine to form a molecnle of &ee chlorine, 01,,. 
and as such appear at the anode. 

By this dischai^ of electricity at the electrodes the liquid 
receives at these points an excess of the opposite electricity, that 
is, of the same kind as that with which the electrode is charged, 
and this moves with the ions through the electrolyte to the other 
electrode. For the transport of the electricity it is not necessary 
that the particles repeUed by one electrode Bhonld reach the 
other. This movement takes place Bimultaneonsly throughont 
the whole of the electrolyte situated between the electrodes, the- 
cations going always with the current, the anions against the 
stream ; and this takra place in such a way that in every sectional 
area of the current there is as much electricity passing in a. 
given time as through any other similar section, namely, as much 
as each electrode gives off or takes up respectively. 

§ 101. Belatioiubip betveen CondnotlTity and Sissooiation. — 
As the electricity is transferred by the ions, and can only pas& 
through the electrolyte by their aid, the xmdecomposed molecules 
taking no part in the transport, it follows that only substances- 
capable of dissociation can act as electrolytes ; and, further, they 
most conduct the more readily the more advanced the dissocia- 
tion. In &ct, Arrhenine has shown by nnmerons examples that 
all electrolytes described in § 79, whose aqueous solutions give- 
an abnormal depression of the freezing point, are therefor& 
partially or entirely dissociated, and that their conductivity 
is proportional to the extent of the dissociation as measured by 
the reduction of the freezing point. Those bodies, such as th& 
chlorides of the alkali-metals, which give a reduction almost 
twice as great as that produced by an equal number of molecules 
of non-dissociable substances, are almost completely decomposed 
in their dilute solutions, and therefore are good conductors of 
electricity. In more concentrated solutions the conductivity 
does not increase in proportion to the amount present, but more 
slowly, because in such cases the dissociation is not so great. If 
the share in the conduction of electricity taken by each molecnle 
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be calculated by dividing tbe conductivity, by the niimber of 
equivalent weights (expressed in grams) contained in the nnit 
volume (1 litre), then we obtain a series of quotients which 
KohlrauBch has styled the specific molecular condnctivit^ ; ' and 
wMch increases with increased dilution, and therefore with 
increasing dissociation. The conclusions arrived at in § 79 find 
a most satisfactory confirmation in this behaviour of electro- 
lytes. 

The knowledge of the interdependence of dissociation and 
electrolytic conductivity enables one to explain the statement 
made by F. Kohlrausch that at the ordinary temperature only 
mixtures condnct electricity, the several constituents of which 
are, however, non-conductors. Thus, whilst a mixture of water 
and hydrochloric acid gas is a good conductor of electricity, 
because the hydrochloric acid gas is almoet completely disso- 
ciated, still neither pure water nor liquefied hydrochloric acid 
gas is a conductor. At a red heat, when the tendency to 
decomposition is greater, many homogeneous substances are 
electrolytes. 

§ 102. ICigration of tlie lou. — As the positive electricity is 
alone transported by the cations, and the negative by the anions, 
and as exactly equal amounts of each are simultaneously deposited 
at both electrodes, one might be inclined to think that what holds 
trne for the different hinds of electricity will also apply to the 
ions, and that eqnal quantities of each ion must pass simnltane- 
onsly tbrongh any section of the current. This is, as Hittorf has 
shown, not the case ; nor is it necessary that it should be, for, as 
far as the transport of electricity is concerned, it is immaterial 
whether a number of positive ions move to one side or an eqnal 
number of negative ions pass to the other side. A deficiency 
of one kind may therefore be compensated by an excess of 
another. The transference of electricity, however, is proportional 
to the sum of the quantities of both the ions deposited ; the 
electrolytic conductivity is also proportional to this amount, which 
consequently may be nsed as a measure of the conductivity. 

The ratio of the velocities of the anions and cations may also 
be determined. It is only necessary, after the electrolysis has 

■ Strictly sptakiDe', the addition 'molecular' ia not correct, as tbe apeoific 
oondDctlntr Is given in terms, not of moleoolu, but of equivalent weights. 
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gone on for a little time, to determine, by aa analysis of tiiose por- 
tions of the liquid sarroanding the electrodds, what qaantities 
of eacli ion have passed throngh the central and still unaltered 
portion of the liquid. Hittorf has made a large Beriee of anch 
determinationB, and fonnd that the migration of the ions, as he 
styles it, takes place with very nneqnal velocities. If the anion 
and cation were to more at equal rates, then for every single 
eqaivalent weight of each deposited at the electrodes one half 
of this amonnt of each must during this timu paaa through the 
intermediate layers of the electrolyte; for by the complete 
symmetry of the operation one half of the positive electricity 
released at the cathode is provided by the positive ions, coming 
&om the side of the anode ; the other half is thna free, so that 
the negative ions may pass from the cathodes towards the 
anode. This, according to Hittorf 'b investigations, happens in 
some caaes, for example, in a moderately dilute solution of 
potassium chloride, in which for every equivalent of potassium, 
K=39-03, deposited at the cathode, and every equivalent of 
chlorine, OI=35'37, deposited at the anode, and giving np their 
charge of electricily, the half of each of these quantities passes 
from one half of the solution to the other. If now we take the 
case in which, for instance, the cation of an electrolyte ie entirely 
or almost completely immovable, electrolytic conduction and 
decomposition may still take place; in such a case, however, the 
transport of electricity is effected by the anion entirely, of which, 
therefore, an enfdre equivalent must pass from the side of the ■ 
cathode to the anode, so that a loss of anion takes place iu the 
portion of the liquid surrounding the cathode, and the loss in 
that portion sarronnding the anode produced by the deposition 
of the anion is completely compensated for by this migration. 
Moreover, as one equivalent of the cation is deposit«d at the 
■cathode, it is evident that the entire expenditure is borne by 
that portion of the electrolyte surronnding the cathode. At this 
point the liquid must become very much diluted, whilst in other 
parts the concentration will remain unaltered. Such an extreme 
■case has certainly never been observed ; but all those hitherto 
investigated lie between this and the first case considered. 

The number expressing the fraction of an equivalent of an ion 
transferred from one electrode to the other in the time during 
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which ao eqaivalent of €ach is libeiated at the electrodes Hittorf 
has styled the 'transport nnmbei, and repreBents it by 'n.' 
For example, from a solntioD of 1 part of cryBtallised copper 
snlphate, CuSO^+5HjO, whilst 0-2955 gram of copper is 
deposited on the catliode, 0-0843 gram only passes through the 
intermediate and unaltered layers of the liquid from the side of 
the anode to the cathode. In this instance, then, we have n for 
copper equal to 0-285. 

0-0843 _ ^.,o^ 



Instead of half an equivalent of the metal passing through 
the unaltered section of the current, little more than a quarter 
passes. This portion of the electrolyte does not contain the 
free ions but simply the neutral salt, proving that the ions 
exist in equivalent proportions ; it therefore follows that the 
quantity of the anion passing gainst the current has propor- 
tionately increased — in fact, 0-716 equivalent of SO^, thus: — 

\-n = 1-0-285 = 0-715 equivalent SO^. 

The sum of the transport numbers of the two ions is 
always equal to unity. They are not qnite invariable, but vary 
somewhat with the concentration, and in some cases considerably. 

For instance, in the case of potassium bromide, the ' trans- 
port number ' for bromine changes. For a solution of 1 part of the 
salt in 2-36 parts of water it is 0-493, in 116-5 parts of water 
it is 0-546. The transport number of the potassium falls in a 
corresponding manner from 0-507 to 0-454. In the more 
dilute solutions the velocity of the bromine compared to that of 
the potassium is somewhat increased. 

§ 1 03. Telooities of the loni. — By the aid of these numbers and 
the determinations of the conductivity of solutions, F. Kohlrausch 
has calculated the velocities of the single ions. The electrical 
conductivity of a body depends not only on ita material com- 
position, but also on its dimensions and the temperature. Ac- 
cording to Ohm's Law it is proportional to the sectional area, 
and inversely proportional to the length of the conduetor; in 
electrolytic conduction it rises with increased temperature, but 
decreases with rise in temperature in case of metallic condno- 
tion. By maiataining the temperature and dimensions constant, 
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in other words, by comparing conductors of exactly the same 
form at the same temperature, and in the case of liquids nsing 
vessels of exactly the same width and length, results are obtained 
which enable us to fix the relation between the conductivity of the 
electrolyte and the quality and quantity of its constituents. 

As pure water does not conduct, the conducting power of an 
aqueous solution depends chiefly upon the nature and amount 
of the substance dissolved in it, and in fact is determined, not 
by the total amonnt dissolved, but only by the portion dissociated 
{ef. § 101). If the specific molecular conductivity of such a 
soltition be calculated, a number is obtained which is depen- 
dent not only on the number of molecules dissolved bat also 
upon the extent of their dissociation. Since this dissociation 
is complete only when the dilution is infinitely great, only 
such diluted solutions should be ased for comparison, which is 
by no means easily done. These difBcnlties may be avoided 
by comparing only solutions which contain in a given volume 
not only an equal number of molecules, but contain these 
in a similar state of dissociation. If this be at least approxi- 
mately the case, and both contain an equal number of ions in 
a given volume, the differences in the specific oondoctivity 
can only be due to the difference in the mobility of the ions, 
and may, therefore, serve to determine this. 

The specific conductivity X can be represented as the suiu 
of two values, one u proportional to the velocity of the cation, 
the other v proportional to that of the anion ; thus 



But as the proportion of both these parte is given by the 
transport numbers, we have 

« : w : : 1— n ; n 

n representing the transport number of the anion. Two eqna- 
tions are thus obtained for the determination of the tmknown 
V, and V, viz. 

u = (l-n)\v = n.X. 

Oalculating by the aid of this expression the velocity of one 
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«nd the same ion from the condactivity of its different com- 
^unds, satisfactory results are obtained, as has been shown by 
Kohb«usch, 8o long as salts of monobasic acids only are com- 
pared with one another. The following (Able contains the 
Telocities of ions calculated l^ Kohlransch and expressed in 
tenns of an arbitrary standard, in which \ is measnred in terms 
of the ten-miUionth part of the conductivity of mercury, or the 
latter is set down as 10' 



CliODS 


«.10' 


Aslani 


^10' 


H=l 


273 


OH -16-96 


143 


Li = 7 


24 


F = 1906 


30 


Na-23-0 


32 


CI -35-37 


64 


K = 390 


62 


Br = 79-76 


53 


NH, = 18-01 


BO 


I-126-64 


66 


Ag=10T'86 


40 


ON = 26-98 


60 


*Mg = 1216 


26 


NO, = 61-89 


48 


iCa = 19-96 


26 


010,= 83-26 


42 


\8T = 13'6e 


88 


C,H, 0,-68-86 


2$ 


iBa-68-i6 


30 






iCD = 31'69 


29 






^Zd- 32-66 


24 







If these velocities are expressed in absolnte terms, it is then 
aeen that they are very small even under the influence of 
a strong electromotive force, and the particles move in a second 
through a few hundredths or a tenth of a millimetre, and conge- 
i]uently at a snail-like speed. It is evident that they meet with 
considerable opposition to their movement. 

§ 104. Belation between Eleetrolytio Coodnotioii and DiJhuioii. 
— The intimate relationship between electrolytic conduction 
■and the motion of the particles is shown also in the fact that 
those movements which take place independently of electri- 
■city exhibit corresponding variation. J. H. Long has proved 
•experimentally that the velocities with which different salts of 
analogoas composition diffiise into water stand to one another 
in approximately the same relation as their electrolytic conduc- 
tivities, BO that the compounds which diffuse the most easily are 
the best condnctoiB. This statement is not absolutely true, but 
holds only for certain groups of compounds of similar composition, 
because in different groups the extent of the dissociation is 
different, and nndecomposed molecules diffuse with velocities 
-other than those of the ions. 
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That many salts are in reality resolved into their ions and 
do not, or only in part, difinse nndecomposed, is also ahown by 
Long's obeervations ; for the comparison of conponnda containing- 
the same anion — for example, the chlorides — has shown that the 
rate of dlfinsion is inversely proportional to the transport nnmber 
of the anion ; bat the comparison of salts with the same cation — 
for example, the potassium salts — has demonstrated the rate of 
diffasioa to be directly proportional to the transport number of 
the anion. This practically amoonts to saying that, if two salts 
have the same ion in common, then the salt with the more mobile 
second ion is the more easily difliiBible. The rate of difluaion would 
therefore appear to be the snm of the velocities of the ions. 

§ 105. The Fnnotion of Uie lona in the Production of Electric- 
Cnrreiits. — The near relationship between the electrolytic ions- 
and the movement of electricity is seen also in the fact that 
electric currents are produced by the contact of unequally 
concentrated solntions of electrolytes Bimultaneonsly with the 
diSusion tending to compensate for the inequality in concentra- 
tion. The intensity of the currents can be shown, both experi- 
mentally and theoretically, to be related to the velocities of the 
ions. 

The electric currents produced ordinarily by contact of two 
or more metals with one another or with one or more electrolytes. 
appear to owe their origin to the free and mobile ions set at 
liberty by dissociation. The chemical aGBnity of the metals for 
the anions exercises an attraction on these. By the deposition 
of the anions on the metal and the giving np of their negative 
electricity the metal becomes bo charged with electricity that the- 
further approximation of the anions is prevented. The strength 
of this charge of negative electricity is greater the greater the- 
affinity of the metal for the anion. For instance, if two metals,. 
like copper and zinc, are immersed in a liquid, then the metal^ 
in this case zinc, possessing the stronger affinity will be charged 
more strongly with negative electricity than the other, viz. the- 
copper. If the two metals are united by a metallic conductor, 
then the more strongly charged zinc will give up its negative- 
electricity to the copper, and in return receive a charge of positive 
from the copper. Thus the equilibrium at the points of contact 
of the two metals and the electrolyte is disturbed ; in consequencft 
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of the reduced negative charge of the zinc, more anion is attracted^ 
and the increased negative charge of the copper induces a 
repnlHLon of the anion ; and cations are attracted by re&eon of 
their positive charge. In addition, at the point of contact of 
both metals there is a separation of electricity opposite to the 
charge prodnced by the ions. Equilibrium cannot be established 
so long as both the metals are in contact with each other and 
the electrolyte. But as the ions collect more and more on the 
metals and cover them, the negative anion on one, and the positive 
cation on the other, the ions take the place of the metal and thus 
reverse the action completely ; for the positive cation attracts 
the anion, and the reverse. This separation of the ions which 
produces a current opposed to the original is styled ' electric 
polarisation.' 

In order, therefore, to prodnce a constant current the separa- 
tion of the ions at the electrodes must be prevented, or in other 
ways made innocuous, which end can be attained by suitable 
choice of the electrolyte. In this way constant electric batteries 
can be produced. Daniell's battery is one of the oldest of this, 
kind, and consists of a plate of copper surrounded by a solution 
of copper sulphate, GuSO^, and a plate of zinc immersed in 
dilute sulphmric acid, and separated fi-om the copper by a porous 
cell. The zinc attracts to itself the anion, SO^, and repels the 
cation, H,, and is charged with negative electricity, which passes 
over to the copper on which the positive cation, Cu, collects ; 
whilst if the copper and ainc were not in contact the copper would 
also be surrounded with the anion, SO^, The precipitate of copper 
on the copper plate leaves the latter unchanged ; the zinc remains 
unaltered, because by combining with the anion, SO^, zinc 
sulphate, ZnSO^, is formed which dissolves in the wat«r. 

The combination remains, therefore, almost entirely un- 
changed BO long as zinc, acid, and copper sulphate are present. 

According to this conception, put forth recently by L. 
Sohncke, and developed uniformly by the use of the older repre- 
sentations, the source of the electric current, respecting which 
there has been so much discussion, is to be sought neither in the 
contact of the metals nor in the chemical action of the metals^ 
but in the dissociated state of one or other of the electrolytes in 
contact with the metals. The observation made by F. KohlrauBoh, 
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that simple nQmixed liqnidB are not as a rule electrolytes, and 
are therefore incapable of developing a current noleea in the 
fused state and at high temperatnrea, fiilly con£rmB tibia view. 
Dissociation produced either by TnJTing with other liquids or 
by the application of heat is therefore essential to the action of 
electrolytes. 

That in aqaeons solations hydrogen chloride exists to a large 
extent in a state of dissociation (cf. § 109) can be demonstrated 
by the depression of the freezing point (cf. § 78). Still, the mode 
of dissociation cannot in this case be determined ; for by the 
electrolysis of concentrated solutions hydrogen and chlorine are 
the ions, whilst from dilat« solutions hydrogen and oxygen are 
formed. It would hence appear probable that in the first case 
the hydrogen chloride is decomposed into hydrt^en and chlorine, 
and in the second case the solution contains the compound 
HCl + H,0, or HjClO, the existence of which Thomsen assumes, 
and this is resolved into H, and HCIO, the latter yielding 
oxygen, 0, and hydrochloric acid, HCl, at the anode. 

§ 106. Diswoiation a Condition Freparatory to Chemioal 
Change. — In the majority of cases it would appear that dissocia- 
tion must precede chemical change; for those electrolytes which 
are most easUy dissociated beltmg to the class of substances 
distinguished by their ability to take part in chemical actions. 
This ability ceases so soon as the possibility of this dissociation 
taking place is removed. Anhydrous hydrogen chloride, lique- 
fied by pressure and cold, does not attack the metals, which are 
«asily dissolved by the aqueous solutions. 

This extremely interesting and remarkable phenomenon 
becomes perfectly clear in the light of the hypothesis that pure 
hydrogen chloride cannot be dissociated and remain so, because 
each of the separated ions must come in contact with others 
and be fixed by these, whilst in the aqueous solutions they would 
both be separated by the water, and remain apart for a short 
time. 

The behaviour of many elements is very remarkable accord- 
ing as they exist in compounds which are electrolytes or non- 
conductors, i.e. in compounds which do not undergo dissociation. 
Thus, for instance, chlorine, bromine, and iodine are separated 
from their compounds by solutions of silver salts only when the 
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ijampotaidBaxaaiuih as aaailf diaBocuCa, and tiieBe elements form 
the ions. Tlie majority of organic compounds containing these 
halogens are either incapable of being diesociated or dissociate 
at high temperatures only, and then only in some cases is the 
dissociation such that the halogens chlorine, bromine, and 
iodine appear as ions. In complete agreement with these facts, 
the chlorine, bromine, and iodine of such compounds either do 
not react at all with silver nitrate or only slightly ; many other 
compounds of these and other elements behave in a similar 
manner. The chlorine of chlorates and perchlorates in which 
the metals are the cations and the radicals CIO, and GIO, the 
anions, does not in solution give any silver chloride, bat forms first 
silver chlorate and perchlorate, from which the chloride can be 
produced by their decomposition. The snlphatee with the anion 
80, in the ordinary course of things give rise to sulphates with 
the same ' anion,' and many other salts and similar compounds 
behave in the same way. The componnds may decompose in 
other ways if the manner of the dissociation, and consequently 
the nature of the ions, be changed by heat or by the action of 
other bodies. 

If by the study of a series of compounds capable of under- 
going dissociation the ions contained in them are known with 
any degree of certainty, the majority of the reactions of these 
«ompounds may be predicted, for the combinations and changes 
always result from the union of the ions with those of the other 
active bodies. These facts afford an explanation of the principle 
known as the ' conservation of the type ' — a rule which has been 
rec<^niBed for a considerable length of time, and which states 
that the bodies produced in any given reaction belong to the 
same types as those from which they are formed ; in other words, 
they represent compounds analogous to those from which they 
are produced. An acid' and a salt yield usually by their mutual 
reaction a salt and an acid, thus : 

H i 01 + Ag ■ NOj = Ag ; 01 + H I NO,. 

A sulphate and a nitrate act upon one another to form by 
«xchange of metals another sulphate and nitrate : 

K,i SO. + Ba|2N0, = BaiS0, + 2KiN0, 
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Again, a hydroxide and a salt form another salt and bjdrozide z 

Ba:(OH), + Mg: (NO^, = Mgi(OH), + Ba i2N0a, 

and 80 on. Changes of this kind take place in all probability 
even when the final result ia different irom what this role wonid 
lead one to expect ; the instability of one or other of the com- 
ponnda formed may lead to the formation of new Bnbstances.. 
Thus copper iodide should be formed by the action of potassium 
iodide on copper sulphate : 

2K 1 1 + Cu i SO, = K, i SO, + Cu 1 1,. 

But caprouB iodide and iodine are formed by reason of the- 
instabiUty of cupric iodide : 

20uiI, = 0u,!l, + I,. 

The action of potassium hydroxide on silver nitrate affords another- 
ezample of a similar kind ; the product should be silver hydroxide- 
and potassium nitrate : 

Ki OH + AgiNOj= KiNO, + Agi OH 

but the silver hydroxide dissociates into silver oxida Mid water,, 
thus: 

2Ag ; OH = Ag, 1 + HOH. 

Numerous other examples might be given in which the ' type *■ 
is not maintained. 

For the commencement of the reaction it would appear to- 
be sufficient if one of the reacting substances is capable of dis- 
sociation, although the other is entirely incapable of being 
dissociated. Thus benzene and many other hydrocarbons do- 
not undergo dissociation at the ordinary temperature ; yet when 
brought in contact with nitric acid, which is easily dissociated, 
the ions of the acid act energetically: and the hydrocarbon is. 
nitrated, thus : 

CgHg + HO ) NO, = CjHjNO, + HOH 
Bauzeue Hitiio acid Nitrobeniene Water 
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"When neither of tihe Bnbstancea disBOciate, then as a rule no 
Teaction takes place, or a rifle in temperature is needed to start 
the reaction, which aids or simply indaces dissociation. 

Free oxygen, 0,, does not appear to be easily dissociated, 
ior the oxidation of most bodies by its aid can only be effected 
At high temperatures. It is, howerer, dissociated by electricity, 
•and ozone produced, which probably has the formula 0„ and 
which itself is extremely easily dissociated, and, as is well 
known, acts as a powerful oxidising agent. 

It is very remarkable that many substances, such as phos- 
phorus, are less easUy oxidised by pure oxygen than by sir, in 
which it is mixed with a considerable proportion of nitrogen, or 
even by oxygen diluted by reduction of pressure. As phosphorus 
when slowly oxidised ia luminous in the dark, these facts may 
"be easily observed. 

In pure oxygen at 20° C. and under a pressure of 760 mm. 
no light is given out; the phosphorus becomes gradually 
luminous aa the pressure is reduced, and is very distinctly Bo 
when the pressure has fallen to 150 mm., or to about j- of an 
Atmosphere. This remarkable phenomenon is probably in part 
due to the fact that the dissociation of the oxygen particles is 
favoured by the dilution. 

§ 107. Sates of Chemical Change. — Every chemical action 
requires a certain length of time for its completion. The time 
required is, however, very different, varying with the nature of 
the reacting substances, with their amounts, and the conditions 
tmder which they are brought in contact. This subject has 
hitherto been thoroughly investigated only in comparatively few 
«ases. In moat cases the conditions are so complex that it is 
difBcult to separate and estimate their various influences. 
Numerous observations show, however, that the rapidity of 
a chemical action is influenced by the quality, the quantity, 
the mass of the reacting bodies ; also by their state of aggre- 
gation, as well as that of the products ; further, by temperature 
and pressure, and by the presence of bodies taking no active 
part in the action, such aa solvents and diluents, &c. The 
influence of mass, solubility, and volatility was submitted to a 
thorough investigation by Claude Louis Berthollet more than a 
hundred years ago ; but only in recent years have hia eodearours 
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obtained their juBt recognition, and the work been reanmed ancF 
extended by the aid of more modem methods. 

§ 108. Simple Deoompodtion. — The simpleat case is that in 
which, with several active snbetancee present, one only of these 
undergoes a change. Such a caee we have in the inyeraiou of 
cane sugar nnder the influence of a dUnte acid,' whereby it is 
converted into a miztnre of dextrose (grape Bngar) and levnloae 
(fruit SDgar), which rotates the plane of polarised light in the 
opposite direction to that in which it is rotated by cane-sugar 
solutions. This decomposition, represented by the equation 

0„H„0„ + H.0 = OgHjjOs + CgHijOg 
Ceme sngac Qrape sugar Fruit sugar 

has been carefiiUy investigated by Wilhelmy, and more recently 
by Ostwald. If a given quantity of sugar dissolved in water be- 
mixed with a definite amonnt of an acid, capable of producing 
the inversion, then in every interval of time an amount of the 
sugar is inverted which is proportional to the amount of sugar 
still remaining unchanged. If A be the quantity of sugar 
originally present, and x the quantity of sugar inverted during- 
the time, t, of mixing, then the amount <£» inverted in the- 
infinitely short interval of time dt is proportional, the amount 
(A — at) remaining unaltered. In this manner we obtain th& 
differential equation : 
dx 



dt 



= K.(A-x), ^^ = K.dt 



in which K represents a constant, or in this case at least an. 
invariable quantity. By int^ration the following expression is. 
obtained for the amount x inverted in the time t 
—log , (A — ic) = K , f + constant. 

Reckoning t from the moment of mixing, when t = o, bo- 
also X becomes o ; consequently the int^;ratiou constant is 
— l(^,A = conBt. 

' We ntsj neglect the part played by the nater fn this reaction, as als» 
that of tha add, the proportion of which remaina nnohanged. 
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and &om these we liave 

A K.i 

. = A(1--L)=A(1-, -'^■') 

in wliich e represents the base of natural aystem of It^rithms, 
viz. 6 = 2-71828. 

The general correctneea of these equations liaa been proved 

to Bnch an extent, that the qnantit^ log -r may be cal- 
culated from the value of a:, determined experimentally, and 
divided by the corresponding values of (. The values of 
A 

■'A-x 



K=,'-">S.A 



have thus been found to be constant, as is required by theory. 
The quantity of sugar, therefore, inverted every moment is pro- 
portional to the amount of unaltered sugar present ; and of this 
equal portions are always inverted in the same time. 

The invariable quantity K is not absolutely constant, but 
varies with the nature as well aa the amount of the acid used for 
inversion, and also with the proportion of sugar contained in a 
given volume of the solution, consequently with the concentra- 
tion of the solution. An alteration in the mass of the add is of 
much greater influence than a change in the quantity of the 
sugar. According to Ostwald's experiments, by increasing the 
sugar to ten times the amount whilst the hydrochloric acid 
remains constant, the value of K is only incr^wed by half its 
original value. The increase in the proportion of add, with the 
sugar remaining constant, produces a different effect, according 
to whether the add is strong and easily dissociated, or weak and 
one which does not easily dissociate. 

With the strong acids, such as nitric, hydrochloric, and 
hydrobromic acids, the inversion is approximately proportional 
to the acid, but decreases with the dilution to a scunewhat 
greater extent than would correspond to the amount of the 
dilution. In the case of the weaker organic adds — formic, 
acetic, propionic, bulyric, and succinic adds — the inversion takes 
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^ace more slowly than the increase in the dilation warrants ; so 
that without doubt the more dilute acids have a stronger action, 
because they are more completely dissociated. 

Many other reactions take place in accordance with 
Wilhelmy's formula, the amount decomposed at each interval of 
time being proportional to that which still remains unaltered. 
This, according to Harcourt and Esson, is the case in the reduc- 
tion of permanganic acid by a large excess of oxalic acid, and 
also in the reductitm of hydrogen peroxide by hydriodic acid. 
According to Ostwald, the so-called s^x>nification of ethereal 
salts soluble in water, such as methyl acetate by dilute acids, 
follows this law also; this reaction is no doubt analogous to 
the inversion of sugar, for the ethereal salt by the assimilation 
of water is resolved into alcohol and acid. According to Van't 
Hoff the replacement of chlorine or bromine in organic com- 
pounds by hydroxyl (OH) with or without subsequent splitting 
off of water affords another instance to which this logarithmic 
formula may be applied ^ many other reactions also might be cited. 

§ 109. Double Seoompoiitiou. — The case is somewhat less 
simple when two substances are simoltaneously changed. 
Strictly speaking, this is the case in some of the reactions dis- 
cnssed in the foregoing section, inasmuch as water takes part 
in the change. Its influence is not perceived, because, for 
example, in the inversion of sugar the amount of water assimi- 
lated scarcely alters the large excess of water present. Similarly, 
in the reduction of permanganic acid and of hydrogen peroxide 
by BO large an excess of the reducing agent, the changes in the 
amounts of these do not come into consideration. 

If in any reaction the two active substances are in solution, 
their masses are then most conveniently calculated in equiva- 
lent weights, i.0. according to the number of these proportions 
which react with one another. If A be the number of equivalents 
of one substance, and B that of the other, and x the number of 
equivalents of each decomposed in the time (, then, assuming 
the change is always proportional to the reacting mass, the re- 
action would be represented by the following differential 
equation : — 

J = K(i-.)(B-,),^.j_^i5_j=K.*. 
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For equivalent amouDts of both snbstaaces, that is, when 
A=B, the equation assumes the form 

^. = K.*! 

and when integrated, with t-=o and x=o, the following expres- 
sion is obtained : — 



According to this expression the relation of the amount of 
the decomposed to the amount of the nnaltered substances is 
variable with, and proportional to the time. For a long time no 
single case had been observed which corresponded to this rule, 
until it was shown by Hood to apply in the oxidatioQ of ferrous 
sulphate by chloric acid. The amounts of these substances 
equivalent to one another in this case are IHCIO, and 6FeS0,. 
Instead of using these substances, IKCIO^ and 6Fe80^ were mixed 
together with dilute sulphuric acid, and the proportion of unozi- 
dised iron was determined by the titration from time to time of a 
sample taken from the mixture. The results are in acc<»d with 
theabove equation. It has been also shown by E, "Warder that the 
saponification of ethy) acetate by an aqueous solution of caustic soda 
proceeds in a manner confirmatory of this law, and Van't Hoffand 
Schwab have shown the same to be the case with the conversion by 
oaustiG soda of monoohloracetic acid into glycollic acid, and accord- 
ing to Ostwald the decomposition of acetamide by dilute acids into 
ammonium salts and acetic acid proceeds in a similar manner. 

If A and B are different the integration of the above equa- 
tion yields the following expression : — 

or by mtroducing the proportion of A to B 
A:B = 1 :» 



J, = A(»-1).K.(. 
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This equation kas alao been confirmed by a certain number of 



It mnat, however, be confesaed that the nntnber of qnan- 
titive observations hitherto made to test the theory is altogether 
oat of proportion to the innumerable chemic^ investigations 
undertaken in this centniy, despite the desirability and necessity 
for such obserTations. 

§110. Bsvernbls Seaetioni.— Tlemaricable relationships are 
obBwrred when the products of a reaction so react upon one 
another as to form again the original snbatanceB, and thus re- 
prodace the condition from which they started. This is the case 
when two or more electrolytes in solution react, and their ions 
combine in such .a way as to produce all the several possible 
combinatdons. The simplest of all such cases is that when the 
substances produced by the combination of the ions are neither 
insolnble in the solvent nsed, nor volatile, and consequently 
neither separate out in the solid nor in the gaseous state. 
When this possibility is exclnded, and all remain in solution, the 
reaction then proceeds according to the law discovered by 
Gnldberg and Waage, which is but the corrected form of the 
law proposed about a century ago by C. L, BerthoUet. This 
is usually described as the ' Law of the Action of Mass.' 

This law comes into play when, for instance, an acid is 
brought into a solution of another salt ; when alcohol is added 
to an acid or an ethei-eal salt treated with water. In the first 
case the free acid decomposes a portion of the salt, bo that the 
solution contuns both the fitee acids and salts of each of 
them ; for instance, if hydrochloric acid be added to a not too 
ctHLcentrated solution of nitre the solution will then contain, not 
only unaltered potassium nitrate, but also potassium chloride, 
free nitric and free hydrochloric acids. In fact, for the ultimate 
division of the constituentd it does not matter whether the 
nitrate has been treated with hydrochloric acid or the chloride 
decomposed with nitric acid, provided only that in both cases 
the proportions of all substances concerned ara the same 

In the second instance ^e SciS and -alcohol prodnce an 
ethereal salt and water, which in turn give rise to the alcohol 
and ^cid ; and here, also, if snfficient time elapses, the final 
condition in which all four substances are present is the same. 
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vhetlier we start with one or the other set of combinations. If, 
for example, acetic acid and alcohol are mixed in the proportion 
•of their molecular weights, then, according to Berthelot and 
Pean de St. Oillea, they react npon one another in accordance 
"with the following equation : — 

<CjH,0)OH + (C,H,)OH = (C,H30)0(0,H,) + HOH 

Acetic Acid Alcohol Ethyl Acetate Water 

forming ethyl acetate and water until two-thirds of the whole 
mass ia decomposed in this manner. On the other hand, when 
the ether and water are mixed in molecular proportions, the 
reverse reaction proceeds nntU one-third is converted into alcohol 
-and acid. Consequently, in the final condition, whether this be 
reached &om one aide or the other, the mixture contains one 
molecolar proportion of alcohol and of acid for every two mole- 
•cnlar proportions of ether and of water, so that the condition of 
-eqailibrium in the mixture is represented as follows : — 

(CjHjO) OH + (CjH,) OH + 2 (CjH,0) (C,H,) + 2H0H. 

This condition of equilibrium is not to be looked upon as 
« state of rest, in which, when once reached, no further reaction ' 
takes place, but ie to be regarded rather as a ' state in which 
just as many particles react in one way as there are particles 
reactii^ in the opposite, the two opposing reactions maintaining 
the equilibrium. 

A simple consideration shows that each of these reactions 
will take place the more frequently the larger the number of 
particles of the active bodies present. Since the particles must 
fiome in contact with each other in order thac they may com- 
bine or react, it is apparent that the space in which they are 
confined must be of infiuence ; for, indeed, generally speaking, 
the reaction will be the more complete the larger the number 
■of particles contained iu a given space in the unit of volume, 
Tet, again, it is to be remembered that every particle present 
^ is not to be looked npon as taking part in the action. The 
number of such active particles present is dependent npon the 
degree of dissociation, which, as has been already shows, usually 
changes with the dilution of a solution, and, as a rule, the 
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extent of the disaociatioiL increaseB with the increase of the 
dilution. If, however, the diBsociation, and consequently th& 
chemical activity, be bo far advanced that any farther altera- 
tion in the concentration no longer exercisea any great in- 
fluence, (he change is then almost proportional to the masses 
of the active bodies present in the unit volume ; for example, in 
a litre. 

Guldbei^ and Wain's theory of the action of mass is baseJ 
upon this SDpposition, the truth of which has been confirmed 
by numerous observations. 

§ 111. OnldbeiY and Waage'a Theory of the Action of Haai^ 
— Let A and B' represent two bodies which interact according^ 
to the equation 

A + B' = A' + B; 

taxd let the reaction be reversible, 

A' + B = A + B'; 

then, if the two bodies A and B' are brought together, both 
reactions will go on concnrrently until a state of equilibrium 
ensues, in which the two opp(»ite reactions take place to th& 
same extent. 

Let p, q, p', and q' denote the number of particles which 
are present in this state ; then 

y .A+p'.A' + q. B + q' . B' 

will represent the composition of the mixture in the state of 
equUitninm. Assuming that the action is proportional to the 
mass, the change represented by the first equation is propor- 
tional to the number of particles A and B', and is consequently 
proportional to the product p . q', and the reverse reaction 
represented by the second eqnation is proportional to y' . ^. 
The action in the unit of time is expressed by the formula 
K .p .q' and K' . y* . 3 ; K and K' being factors which depend 
on t^e nature of the bodies and on external conditions such aa 
temperature, but they remain constant so long as these con- 
ditions are unchanged. The state of equilibrium in which the 
reaction takes place to the same extent in one direction as it 
does in the reverse is represented by the equation 
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K,p , ^ =K' .p' . q; 

p' K q' ,o' 

■or ~ = W' • -=X -> 

p K' q ^ q 

m which — is replaced by the Bymbol j^. If the valnea -2. and 

% are termed quotients of deeom^osiUon, then the law may be 
q 

expressed in the following words : In the state of eqnilibrimn 
the quotients of decomposition bear a fixed relation to each other. 

For example, let A and B be acids and A' and B' salts of 
these acids; then the qnotietits of decompoBition indicate for 
-each acid the ratio the non-nentralised bears to the amonnt of 
nentralified acid. When the constant j^ is once determined 
this ratio can be calcolated for any given case. 

§ 112. Experimental Proof of Onldbei^ and Waal's Zaw by 
Etherifloation. — Different methods have been proposed for de- 
termining the constant of affinity, ^*. It can be easily deter- 
mined in the process of the formation of an ethereal salt from 
an acid and alcohol. If B is an alcoholic radical and 8 an 
acid radical, the fbrmation of an ethereal salt is represented by 
the equation 

BOH + SOH = BOS + HOH, 

and the state of eqnillbrinm by 

p BOH + q' SOH +p' KOS -I- q HOH ; 

If F molecular weights of alcohol and Q molecular weights 
of acid are used, and the amount of free acid q' in the state of 
«quilibrium is determined by titration, then j^ and the co- 
efficients p, p', and q can be determined by means of the follow- 
ing equation i — 

P=1)+1J'; Q = 2 + J'; ^*=f7^' 

If only acid and alcohol are mixed together without the 
addition of ethereal salt or water, ^=q- 
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For the sake of sunpUdty let P = Q= 1 ; tlien 
p = l-p'=l-q = ct; ^=0^7- 

In this case if R = OjHjO and S = CjHjO tlie result of 
experiment for acetic acid and ethyl alcohol is that q'=^. 

It therefore follows that x* = ^ ^^^ ^^ 8***^ °^ equilibriam 
is represented by 1IIOH + 1SOH + 2ROS + 2HOH. That is to 
say, if VB take equivalent quantities of alcohol and acetic 
acid, two-thirda will interact to form ethyl acetate and water 
and one-third will remain unaltered. 

After determining the valne of j^ in this way, the validity 
of the theory can be tested by takmg any other values for P 
and Q and determining the quantity q' of free acid and com- 
paring the experimental result with the valne calculated by 
means of the &u:tor ^' = 4. The agreement between the ex- 
perimental and calculated results has been found to be most satis- 
factory, even when certain quantities of water and ethereal salt 
were added, provided that the water was not added in suffi- 
cient quantity to cause the liquid to separate out into two< 
layers. 

In this case the value of x" '^ ^^^ greatly influenced by 
temperature, and it varies within rather narrow limits for- 
different oi^nic acids and alcohols, possessing analogous atomic 
linlm^. • According to Menschutkin, in the case of the action 
erf the fotty acids, CnHa,Oj, on isobutyl alcohol, j(^ increases, 
with the molecular weight of the acid ; ^^ =; 3"2 when n = 1 
(formic acid) and j^ = 5-9 when «= 8 (caprylic acid). In 
spite of this rather large difference in the constants, the 
difference in the quantity of undecomposed acids is not very 
large. 

For instance, when P = Q = 1 the following results ar& 
obtained : — 

q'=p q=p' X* X 
formic Acid I . C,H,Os 0-358 0642 3-22 1-79 

Acetic Acid . . CjH.Oj 0-326 0674 428 207 
Propionic Acid . CjHjOj 0-313 0-687 4-82 2-20 

' At 100° 0., the othac addi at 1H°. 
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Butyric Acid. . CjHgO, OSOS 0695 5-19 2-28 
CaproicAcid. . CgHuO, 0-302 0-698 B-84 2-31 
Oaprylio Acid . OgHigO, 0-291 0-709 5-94 2-44 

The Btate of eqnilibrinm is eligLtly different for different acads : 
this is seen nnder ^ in^the preceding table, which contaioe the 
number of equivalents of acid etherified for each equintlent of 
nnaltered acid (asHnming that the acid and alcohol were present 
in equivalent qoantities), 

$ 113. Avidity of Aoids. — Julius Thomsen andW. Oatwald 
have investigated the changes which take place when two acids 
act upon one base, which is not present in sufficient quantity to 
neutralise them both, or iriien two bases act on one acid nnder 
similar conditions. The constant ^ which determines the ratio 
behraen tiie amounts of the two acids neutralised is termed by 
Thomsen the amdity of the acid, its striving for neutralisation, 
but Ostwald calls it affinity. 

In order to investigate the reaction Thomsen made use of 
the liberation or absorption of heat accompanying the reaction, 
and Ostwald made use of the changes in volume and density 
which accompany the change. Both chemists ^ree that the 
reaction is very rarely complete. 

If one equivalent of soda (NaOH = 39-96, or in round 
numbers 40 parts by weight) in dilute solution is exactly 
nentralised by the equivalent quantity of sulphuric or nitric 
acid (^H,SO, = 48'91, or in whole numbers 49 parts by weight 
and HNO, = 62-89, or 63 in round numbers) more heat will be 
produced in the first than in Hie second case. 

With sulphuric acid . . . 15689 cals. 

„ nitric acid .... 13617 cala. 

Difference 2072 

A calori^ or thermal unit, is the amount of heat required 
to raise the temperature of the unit weight of liquid water 

It is a general law in the mechanical theory of heat that the 
amount of heat evolved or absorbed depends only on the initial 
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and final state of a Bystem, and not on tlie order in which the 
change takes place. 

The heat erolved is consequently the same when salpburic 
acid and soda unite together, directly fonning sodium sulphate, 
thus: — 

(1) 2NaOH + H,SO, = Na,S0, + 2H,0 

and when sodium nitrate is first formed, and afterwards con- 
verted into sulphate : — 

(2a) 2NaOH + 2HNO, = 2NaN0, +2H,0 
(26) 2NaN0,+ H,S0, = Na,S0, + 2HN0, 

It is assumed that the nitric acid in (2&) assDmes the state 
iu which it first occorred. 

Reaction (1) yields 15689= for each INaOH, bat (2a) only 
yields 13617" ; therefore (26) mnat yield the difference 2072= for 
each equivalent of NaOH takiiig part in the reaction. 

On the other hand, if the sulphate conld be completely de- 
composed by the nitric acid, the reaction 

Na,S0, + 2HN0j = 2NaN0, + HjS0, 

would yield— 2072", t,e. as much heat would be abscwbed as is 
evolved in the opposite reaction. 

Thomsen found that when an equivalent of sodium nitrate 
(NaKO^ in dilute solution is mixed with one equivalent of 
sulphnric acid (^H,SOJ only 288" instead of 2072' are evolved, 
and, on the other band, one equivalent of sodium sulphate 
(iNa^SO,) and one equivalent of nitric acid produce —1752= 
instead of— 2072". It follows from these observationH that 
in neither of these cases does a complete decomposition take 
place in accordance with the equations, but that an intermediate 
stage of partial decomposition ensues, which is the same in both 
cases. 

By adding these two results together we obtain 288" + 1752" 
=2040", which agrees approximately with the difference in the 
heat of neutralisation of the two acids. Apparently the reactions 
could be represented respectively by 

288 ^,^ , 1752_„g„ 
__=0-14 and 2050=0 86, 
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i.e. 14 per Cent, of the nitrate is decomposed by the equivalent 
of sulphuric acid and 86 per cent, of the sulphate is decomposed 
by the nitric acid. But this interpretation is erroneous, for in 
both cases each free acid not only acts on the salt of the other 
acid but on its own salt with absorption of heat. By special 
experiments Thomsen found for 



and for NaNOj + HNO, : - 36«. 

On mixing equal equivalents the solution contains in a state of 
«qmlibrium 

^iHjSO, + (1 -p)iNajSO, + (1 -y)HN03 +pNaNO, ; 

,-^H,80. acts on lNa.SO,; therefore Ji=,-^-, 

and the amount of sulphate present gives with the free acid a 
«alorific effect 

In both cases the total effect is represented by 

1. (l-ri . 2072-- ^yg-gg . . 16S0--(l-j,)36-=288-. 

2. -p . 2072--j^=J^ . 1650"-(l-i,)36.= -1762'.. 

In these equations p is very nearly equal to ^. 
Replacing p by ^ in equation 1, we obtain 286' instead of 
288"= and in 2, —1786" instead of —1752'. 

The state of equilibrium is represented by the fcnmula 

2 ■ J(H»SOJ + i(NasSOJ + lHN03 + 2NaNO,; 

/=v»2^=2=v»2.^»=0-25; 
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and die avidity Ay=:;^=0-5, t^. when equal equivalents «*» 
taken tlie relative quantitiee of snlphniio «nd nitric acids- 
neutralised are as 1 to 2. 

§ 114i. ATidi^ oaloulated for Holeonlar Wei^hti. — The9& 
interaetions are more accarately represented by molecular 
fonnuUe, and the state of equilibrinni in this case can be ex- 
pressed by the formols 

2HjS0« + NajSO^ + 2 HNOj + 4Kk^f 0„ 

or as sulphnric acid acts on its salts and converts the greater- 
part of them iuto add sulphates — 

H,SO, + 2NaHS0, + 2HN0, + 4NaN0,. 

Now let us consider what will be the result when equal 
molecular weights (not equivalent weights) of the two acids 
take part in the reaction. The general formula for the state of 
equilibrium is 

yJHjSO^ +p'iNajSO, + 5HNO, + 2'NaNO, 

and the values for the total equivalents of 

8ulpliates=p+j5'=2 equivalents 
Nitrates=9 +q'=l equivalent 
Ss,\tB=p' + q'^l „ 
The condition of equilibrium is 

p 3 J 

IVom these four eqnatioDB it follows that 

g=/=0-46, 2'=0-54,p=l-54. 
By introducing these values and chanjj^ng the equivalent 
formnlse to molecular formulae we obtain for the state of equili- 
brium^ 

0-54H,SO^ + 0-46NaH8Oj + 0-46HNOg + 0-54NaNOj. 
The ratio between the quotients of decomposition — 
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0-46 
0-54 



=%' 



0-54 , 
0-46' 



^=(1 



'0-46> 



=0-73, 



and the molecalar avidity (Av)„=^=085 

Wben equal molecules of nitric and salpharic acid act on a 
quantity of sodinm hydroxide solution equivalent to the nitric 
acid, 85 molecules of sodium hydrogen sulphate (NaHSOJ ar© 
formed for every 100 molecnles of sodium mtrate produced. 



- 


MDlMOl« Pomnto 


(AT)^ 


« 


(At)„ 


Nitric Acid . 


HNO, 


100 




100 




HCl 


S8 




98 


HTdrobromic Acid . 


HBr 


. 89 




89 


Hydriodic Add . 


HI 


79 




79 




HC,C],0, 


' 80- 




80 


Snlphnrio Add 


h/o, 


*9 




83 


Selenic Add . 


45 




76 


Diohloracetic Add . 


H,C,HC1,0, 


33- 




33 


Oxalic Add 


H,C,0, 


26 




10 


OrthophosphoricAoid 


H.pb. 


18 




24 


MonocMoraoetic Acid 


HC^-CIO, 


7 




7- 


Tartaric Acid , 


H,c,ri,o. 


B-2 




7 


Citric Add 


HC,H,0, 


60 




9 


GlyoolUc Acid . 


BO 




6 


Hydroflnoric Add . . 


HF 


G-0 




6 


Formic Add . 


HCHO, 


8-9 




3-9 


Lactic Add . 




S-3 




3-3 


Malic Acid . 


H,C.H.6, 


3-8 




4 


■ Sncdnic Add . 


H,C,H.O. 


1-4B 




2-07 


Acetic Add . 


HC,H.b; 


1-23 




1-23 


Propionic Add 


HC,H,0, 


10* 




1-04 


Butyric Add . 


HC,H,0, 


. 0'98. 




0-98 




BC.H,0, 


0-92 




0-92 



Thomaen's investigations were confirmed and farther deve- 
loped by Oatwald. Botk investigstora determined the avidity of 
a large number of acids. In the preceding table (Av), denotes 
the avidity for equivalents and (Av)^ the molecular avidity with 
the formation of acid salts. The avidity of nitric acid=100 
serves as the standard of comparison ; n indicates the number of 
equivalents confined in the molecule. 

§ 115. Kelation between the Avidity and Composition of 
Aoidf. — The numbers in the preceding table clearly show the 
connection between the avidity of an acid and the natnre and 
arrangement of its atoms. The fatty acids 

0,H„O,=C„_,H^_„ CO— OH 
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grow weaker as tlie ralne of n increases, that ia, as tlie maas of 
the hydrocarbon radical tinited to the carboxyl increases : — 



Pormic Acid 
Acetic „ 
Propionic „ 
Butyric „ 



H— CO— OH 3-9 

CH,— 00— OH 1-23 

CjH( . CO . OH 1-04 

CjH, . CO . OH 0-98 



CH, 


.00 


OH 


1-23 


HO . OH, 


.CO 


OH 


5 


0,H. 


.00 


OH 


1-04 


HO . C,H, 


.00 


OH 


3-3 



The avidity is increased by replacing hydrogen by hydioxyl 
<0H). 

At 
Acetic Acid 
iGlyoolIic „ 
Propionic „ 
Lactic „ 

(Av). <At)« 

Succinic Acid . HO . 00 . C,H, . CO. OH 1-45 2-07 

Malic „ . HO . CO . CjH,(OH) . CO . OH 2-8 4-0 
Tartaric „ . HO . CO . CsH,(OH),CO . OH 5-2 7-3 

It is greatly increased when H, is replaced by 0. 

(At). (At)j 
GlycolUc Add . . . HO . OH, . CO . OH 5 5 

Oxalic „ . . . HO . CO . CO . OH 26 40 

The same effect is prodoced by replacing hydrogen by 
chlorine : — 

At 

Acetic Acid .... CH, . CO . OH 1-23 

Monochloracetic Acid . . . CHjCl . CO . OH 7 

Dichloracetic „ . . . CHCl^ . CO . OH 33 

Trichloracetic „ . . OClj . CO . OH 80 

All these examples show that the focility with which a chemical 
change takes place is determined, not only by the nature and 
arrangement of the atoms directly taking part in the reaction, 
but is also influenced by other more distant atoms in the chain, 
and frequently their influence is bo powerfiil as to preponderate 
over that of all the others. 
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§ 116. Conneotioii between Avidity and other FropertieB of 
tlie Aoida. — The property termed amdity or relatiye affinity de- 
termines the behaTioar of the acid in almost all its actions. 
The inversion of sngar by acids in dilute aqaeons solntion men- 
tioned in § 108, where the acidremainBnnchanged, the analc^ns 
decomposition of ethereal salts soluble in water by dilute acids, 
and many analogous reactions, take place with a velocity which 
is directly proportional to the aridity. A relation also exists 
between the avidity and the rate of diffusion and the closely 
allied electric conductivity of acids. The strength of an acid is 
almost directly proportional to its rate of difEbsion and to its 
conductivity. ' 

This surprising connection between chemical and physical 
properties is explained by the fact that the apparently stronger 
acids dissociate more easily, and in proportion to the fticility with 
which the acid dissociates into ions its power of entering into 
doable decompc»ition and its condnctivity and other properties 
increase. 

What we term affinity or avidity is no other than the &ciUty 
of entering into reactions, mobility. We can therefore do with- 
out the notion of strong or weak chemical affinity in these 
speculations, although at the present time we cannot safely 
substitute another cause for the combination of the atoms in its 
place. Our present view? are essentially different from the 
earlier views. What was formerly ascribed to a stronger 
attractive force is now accounted for as a result of greater 
mobility. 

§ 117. Influenoe of Inaoluhility and Volatility on Chemical 
Change. — C. L. Berthollet has pointed out that an act of doable 
decomposition is materially influenced by the state of ap^e- 
gation of the bodies taking part in the reaction. Berthollet 
maint«uned that when a compound separates out in an insoluble 
or volatile form it then loses all influence on the reaction. He 
explained, for example, the nearly perfect precipitation of 
sulphuric acid by barinm aalta aoA similar changes by assuming 
that the two acids, for instance, sulphuric and hydrochloric 
acids, distribute themselves between the base, according to the 
relative quantities in which they are present and in the ratio of 
their affinities. But the state of equilibrium produced is dis- 
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torbed by the precipitation of insolnble barium enlpbate, and 
conseqaently a new distribntioa of the acide takes place, and this 
prooeas continaes until there is either no barium salt or no 
solphnric acid in the solution. 

In thiH particular instance, owing to the resistance which 
barium salphate offers to chemical change, this hypothesiB 
tiorreaponds fairly well with what actually takes place ; but, as a 
general rale, this is not the case, as the insoluble precipitates do 
not cease to interact with the compounds still remaining in 
tiolntion. 

The simplest problem which trffers itself to our consideration 
is when two of the four bodies interacting on each other are 
soluble and two ibaoluble. In this caee Gnldbeig and Waage'a 
theory is applicable with a slight modification. Of the four 
bodies A . B . A' . B' (see { 111) taking part in the reacticms 
let A' and B' be insoluble. The state of equilibrium is repre- 
sented by yA+p'A'+gB+g'B'; the equation £»■ the quotients 

of decomposition, ^ = ;^' " , is simplified by the fact that an 

increase in the quantities "p' and q' of the insoluble compounds 
does not exert any perceptible influence. These quantities may 
therefore be regarded as iavariable, provided that not too small 

a quantity of each of these bodies is present. Let ;^'-? =7 

= constant ; then 9 = 7 • f, that is to say, in the state of 
equilibrium a definite relation exists between the quantities of 
the two soluble substances in the solution. This condition is 
•established when the quantity of A acting on the insoluble B' 
is equal to the amount of B interacting with A' in the same 
interval of time. In order that this state of equilibrium may 
be rapidly attained the liquid must be brought into intimate 
contact with the precipitate by boiling or by shaking. The 
'Coefficient 7 depends not only on the nature of the interacting 
compounds but also on the concentration and temperature, and 
is often greatly affected by these conditions. The more or less 
crystalline character of the precipitate frequently exerts a great 



Guldberg and Waage allowed mixtures of barium sulphate 
and potassium carbonate, and barium carbonate and potassium 
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«ulphste, to interact for a year at 3° G. The snbetances were 
^present in the proportions — 

(a) lBaSO, + lK,COa+100HgO 
(6) lBaCOj+lKaSO,+ 100H,O 

The solution contained — 

(a) 0-959KjOOb + 0041KjSO^; 7 = 23-4 

(b) 0-929KjCOa + 0-071KjSO^; 7= 13-1 

and conBisted, therefore, almost entirely of carbonate : in (a) 
23-4KjCO, and in (6) ISlKjCO, to each molecule of K^SO^. 
The state of equilibrium had not been reached in this long period, 
as ie evident from the marked difference in the values of 7. 

At 100° the interaction goes on more rapidly, bat 7 is much 
smaller, i.e. there is much more sulphate in solution. 

In three days IBaSO, + lK,COj + 100H,O 
yielded 0-76K3CO3 + 0-24K,SO^; 7 = 3-2 j 

.and IBaCO, + 1K,S0, + 100H,O 

in the same time produced 0-72KjCO, + 0-28K,SO^; 7 = 2-6. 
Here the state of equilibrium is nearly attained. 

A strong solution contuns more sulphate, a dilute solution 
more carbonate. This ^[rees with the directions H. B:oee gave 
Tuany years ago for decomposing barium sulphate by boiliug 
with a strong solution of potassium carbonate, renewing the 
potassium carbonate solution when it contained a certain 
quantity of aulphate. 

The chromates behave like the sulphates. According to 
James Morris, potasaum carbonate uid barium chromate inter- 
act until the solution contains lOKjCOj if cold, or 3-75KjCOj if 
boiling, for each K^CrO^. Here, again, 7 decreases, aiid with it 
the amount of carbonate in solution, as the temperature rises. 

According to Watson Smith, the insoluble calciuin oxalate is 
very slightly attacked by sodium carbonate, but calcium car- 
bonate is almost completely decomposed by sodium ox^te. 
The behaviour of the corresponding compounds of strontium, 
barium, and lead is exactly the reverse of that exhibited by 
•calcium carbonate and oxalate. 

§ 118. One Iiuoliible Substanoe. — The problem is not quite 
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80 simple when only one of the interacting compounds is in- 
Bolable. When aqaeons solntions of oxalic acid and calcinm 
chloride are mixed together, calciam oxalate is precipitated, and 
&ee hydrochloric acid, oxalic acid, and some calcinm chlorido 
remain in solution. The state of equilibrium is represented by 
the formnla — 

f H,01, +y'CaClj + ffHjCjO, + [j'OaOjO,]. 

For the sake of uniformity the formula for hydrochloric acid is 
doubled. The formnla of the ineolnble componiid is placed in 
brackets. Two reactions maintain eqnilibrinm, viz : — 

CaCI, + H,CjO, = HjCl, + [OaO,OJ 
and 

HjCIi + [CaOjOJ = CaCl, + HjC,0,. 

The frequency with which the first reaction takes place 
increases with the number of particles of the interacting bodies 
in eolation ; it is therefore proportional to the product p^ xq. 
The valoe c^ q', which is always relatively large, has no per- 
ceptible inflnence on the frequency of the reaction, and the rela- 
tion between the reaction and the number p of acid equivalents 
is far from simple. It is certain that calcium chloride and 
oxalic acid can only exist together in solution in very small 
quantities; the first reaction preponderates over the second. 
When an excess of oxaUc acid or of calciam chloride is used the 
first reaction takes place to the almost entire exclusion of the- 
second, 

§ 119. Action of Hsu in Gasei. — If one of the products of 
decomposition in a solntion is a gas, and entirely escapes, it 
ceaseB to exert any further infiaence. But if the whole or a part 
of it remains absorbed, then the absorbed gas behaves like any 
other substance in solution — that is to say, it can reverse the 
reaction which led to its formation. 

Graes are frequently formed by the dissociation of com- 
pounds in solution, e.g. carbonic anhydride is evolved from bi- 
carbonates. If eJl the gas escapes the decomposition is complete 
and all the bicarbonate changes into carbonate. Such a change 
is more likely to occur in a hot than in a cold solution. If 
carbonic anhydride remains in solution, then some tocarbonate 
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will remain undecomposed or will be re-formed. According to 
Huftier's obeerrationa, the red coloaring matter of the blood, bo 
necessary for the life of men and the higher animala, loses the 
oxygen with which it is combined in a aimilar way unless there 
is at least a small quantity of tree oxygen dissolved in the blood. 
If the free oxygen is removed, fresh oxygen will be formed by 
dissociation of the colouring matter. This process may be 
repeated until the red colouring matter is completely decom- 
posed, so that by means of the air-pump all the oxygen can be 
removed, although the greater part of it is in a state of chemical 
combination, and only a small fraction of it is physically 
absorbed. 

Gnldberg and Waage's law or a similar law is probably vaUd 
when all the bodies taking part in the reaction are gaseona. 
But experimental proof of this problem has only been adduced 
in a few special cases. The first experiments in this direction 
(or, indeed, on the action of mass since the time of Berthollet) 
were made by Bnnsen, who proved that when two combustible 
gases are mixed with an insufficient quantity of oxygen for their 
complete combustion the amount of oxygen combining with 
either gas is proportional to the amount of that gas present. 
In the case of a mixture of carbon monoxide and hydrogen the 
oxygen will be equally divided between the two gases if the 
mixture consists of six volumes of carbon monoxide to one of 
hydrogen. In a mixture of equal volumes of the two gases the 
hydrogen takes up three or four times as much oxygen as the 
carbon monoxide. The quantities change in the manner indi- 
cated by Gnldberg and Waage's law, but they do not obey this 
law as closely as might be supposed. Recent investigations of 
Harold Dixon have shown that the process is much less simple 
than was formerly held to be the case. Perfectly dry carbon 
monoxide bums in oxygen with great difficulty, although it 
bums readily when it is mixed with aqueous vapour; the 
aqueous vapour is reduced and the resulting hydrogen is 
again oxidised — 

2H, + 0, = 2H,0. 
Probably the law of Gnldberg and Waage is valid for the 
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first procesB, providing that the temperature is suffideDtly high 
to prevent the water depositing. 

The state of equilibrium ispGO+p'CO^ + qE^+q'Kfi and 

P^ = y' t 

Ab the second reaction can only be reversed at a very high 
temperature the law does not, as a rule, apply to this case. Mass 
exerts considerable influence in the interaction of gases and 
solids, e.g. the oxidation of red-hot charcoal by steam, when 
the chief prodncts are carbonic anhydride, hydrogen, and a 
small quantity of carbon monoxide, but a portion of the steam 



§ 120. Exceptions to Ouldber^ and Waage's Law. — Un- 
expected deviations from Guldberg and Waage's law are occa- 
sionally met with. For example, A. Bonz found that the 
formation of an amide by the action of ammonia on an ethereal 
salt is a reversible reaction. 

NH3 + 0,Hj— O.COCH, = NHj— OOOHj + HOC^H, 
Anmumia Ethyl Acetate Acetamide Alcohol 

At temperatures above 100° alcohol and acetamide interact, 
yielding ethyl acetate and ammonia. The proportion of ethereal 
salt produced increases with the temperature and with the 
molecular weights of the alcohol and amide. 

The indnence of mass is in accordance with the law ot 
Guldbei^ and Wa^e, The value of x'j however, is only con- 
stant when equal molecules of ethereal salt and amniouia are 
present, i.e. in the proportion in which they are formed by the 
action of alcohol on the amide. The addition of an excess of 
ammonia increases the decomposition of the amide by alcohol ; 
the addition of the ethereal salt lessens the action ; and in 
either case the effect produced is greater than it should be, 
according to Guldbeig and Waage's law. In this case the effects 
of the two interacting compounds on the decomposition are 
opposed to each other. This is not usually the case. 

§ 121. Non-reversible Eeaotioiu. — The law of Gnldbei^ and 
Waage does not apply to non-reversible reactions. In these 
cases the rule appears to be that the quantity of ^ny ^ven 
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substance exerts an influence, but the influence produced by 
the mass varies with difTerent sabstances. Menschutkin has 
shown that the formation of acetanilide from aniline and acetic 
acid — 

Nd^.C^Hs + HOCOCH3 = NHCsHg.CO.CHj + HOH 

Aniline Acetic Acid Acetanilide Water 

is greatly facilitated by an excess ot acetic acid, whereas an 
excess of aniline delays the operation, but increases the amount 
of the product. If Giddbei^ and Waage's law were valid both 
bodies would act in the same way. That it does not apply in 
this instance is probably due to the fiict that the acetic acid 
diBBOciates, and that the aniline either does not dissociate or 
dissociates only to a slight extent. 

A still more striking example of the difference in the in- 
fluence of two interacting bodies on a reaction is aflbrded in the 
nitration of aromatic oi^nic compounds, e.g. — 

C^Hg + HONO, = CeH,.N03 + H^O 
Benzene Nitric Acid Nitro-benzene Water 

The reaction is facilitated by increasing the amount of nitric 
acid, but it is delayed by the addition of benzene and also by the 
products of the decomposition, namely, water and nitro-benzene. 
' An increased quantity of acid not only increases the absolute, but 
also the relative quantity, i.e., the percentage of acid taking part 
in the interaction. According to A. Kesaler, by taking double 
the theoretical quantity of nitric acid, the yield of nitro-benzene 
in the first quarter of an hour is increased fourfold ; and if 
the amount of nitric acid is trebled, the yield will be ninefold. 
The quantity of nitro-benzene increases in proportion to the 
square of the quantity of acid used. In order to make this 
observation it is necessary to mix the benzene with its equivalent 
of nitro-benzene and to keep the mixture cold in order to 
moderate the reaction, which would otherwise take place with 
explosive violence. 

Without doubt the complete diSerence in the influence 
of these two interacting compounds is due to the fact that the 
power of dissociation is possessed by nitric acid in a very high 
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degree, sncl not at all by benzene. Nitric acid dissociates ac- 
cording to the equation 

2H0.no, = N,Oj + H,0 

and doea not form the electrolytic ions HO and NOj. 
The anhydride then attacks the^benzene thus : — 

NOj.O.NOs + 2C^g = 206H,.NOj + H^O. 

Diluting the acid with water, nitro-benzene, or even with 
benzene, tends to prevent the decomposition of the acid into 
anhydride and water, and the weak acid steadily grows weaker, 
and finally ceases to nitrate. The ease with which the nitration 
is eflfected also depends on the nature and composition of the 
organic body. When a portion of the hydrogen in benzene ia 
replaced by other elements or radicals, the operation of nitration 
may be facilitated, or it may be rendered more difficult, and even 
impossible. This depends on the nature and the position of the 
elements replacing the hydrogen. 

5 122. Contact Action. — It occasionally happens that two 
or more bodies can only interact in the presence of a third, and 
this third substance either remains unchanged or experiences a 
change itself. Phenomena of the first class are termed catalysig 
by Berzelius and contact actvm by Mitacherlich. The chsr- 
racteristic feature of this class of phenomena ia that a small 
quantity of the substonce which remains unchanged can bring 
about the decomposition of a very large quantity, frequently of . 
an unlimited quantity, of another compound. 

The ignition of hydrogen and oxygen by finely-divided 
platinum is a simple example of this contact action. The action 
of the metal depends on the property which platinum possesses 
of condensing gases on its surface and of bringing them into 
such intimate contact that combination ensues. Contact action is 
a term which is well adapted to describe this class of phenomena. 
It is, of course, open to question whether the metal does act 
only by contact, or whether it forms an unstable compound 
either with oxygen or, like palladium, with hydrogen. 

In other cases the participation of the ' contact substance ' 
in the iuteractiou has been definitely proved. Take, for example, 
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tiie ' carriers of oicygen.' As tlie oxidation of sulphurous acid 
by the oxygen of the air takes place very slowly, nitiric oxide is 
used 08 a carrier of oxygen in the leaden chamber of the vitriol 
works. The nitric oxide, NO, is oxidised at the expense of the 
oxygen of the atmosphere to the peroxide, NOj, which oxidises 
the sulphnrons acid and is reconverted into nitric oxide. The 
reaction is not quite as simple as it is here depicted. In the 
first place nitro-sulphonic acid (the crystals of the leaden 
chamber) HO — SO, — NO, is first formed from nitric oxide, 
oxygen, steam, and solphnr dioxide. This compound decomposes, 
yielding sulphuric acid and oxides of nitrogen — 

2H0— SOj— NOj + H,0 = 2H0— SO,— OH + NO, + NO. 

The sulphates and other salts of manganese, copper, iron, aud 
other metals act as carriers of oxygen to aqueous solutions of 
sulphurous acid, as they are reduced by the sulphorous acid and 
reoxidised by the atmospheric air. A cold solution of oxalic 
acid is not oxidised by chromic acid, except in the presence of a 
manganese salt, which reduces the chromic acid and oxidises 
the opcahc acid. Manganese sulphate also acts as a carrier of 
oxygen when oxalic acid is oxidised by permanganic acid. 
Indigo efiects the oxidation of an alkaline solution of grape 
sugar by acting as a carrier of atmospheric oxygen, for the 
indigo is redaced to indigo-white by the grape sugar, but at 
once unites with oxygen and forms indigo-blue again. 

The formation of ethyl ether from alcohol and sulphuric acid 
was formerly considered to be an example of catalytic or contact 
action — 

20sHb.OH = (CjH,),0 + H,0. 

But Williamson proved that the sulphuric acid takes part in the 
change, thus : — 

C,H,.OH + H,SO, = CjH,— HSO^ + H,0 

Alcohol SnlpbQhc Acid Etb;l Sulphmic Acid Water 

C,H,.0H + C,Hj.HS0^ = CjH,.O.0,H, + H,SO,. 

Ether 

The sulphuric acid does not act merely by its presence, but 
takes part in the interaction and is formed again. It is probable 
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that something siinilar takes place in the case of the appareatlj 
simple decomposition mentioned in § 108. The decomposition 
of cane sagar into dextrose and Isevnlose is probably preceded 
by the formation of corresponding ethereal salta with the inverting 
acid, which are in their turn decomposed by water, 

Emmerling observed and explained a very remarkable case 
of apparent contact action. Oxalic acid scarcely attacks crystal- 
line calcinm carbonate, e.g. marble, A thin insoluble crust of 
calcium oxalate forms on the surface of the marble, which 
prevents any further action taking place, bnt on the addition of 
a very small quantity of nitric acid or a nitrate the marble is 
rapidly attacked and converted into calcium oxalate. Apparently 
it is the nitric acid or the nitrate which incites the oxalic acid 
to attack the calcinm carbonate, but in reality it is the nitric 
acid which was added or was liberated from the nitrate by the 
oxalic acid that attacks the marble, forming calcinm nitrate. 
The oxalic acid interacts, forming calcium oxalate and liberating 
nitric acid. 

Interactions which apparently take place between two sub- 
stances but require the presence of a third body, are of frequent 
occurrence. Many metals remain unaltered in dry air which 
rust or oxidise in a damp atmosphere. M. Traube has shown 
that water takes part in this proems of oxidation ; a metallic 
hydroxide and hydrogen peroxide are first formed according to 
the equation — 

Zn + 2H0 I H + Oj = ZnO^H, + H,Oj. 

The metal decomposes the water, forming hydroxyl (HO — ) 
and hydrogen, but the latter unites with a molecule of oxygen. 
The molecule of oxygen consists of two atoms, and at the low 
temperature the hydrogen is unable to eifect their separation. 
The hydroxide loses water and passes into oxide, the hydrogen 
peroxide loses oxygen, forming water. In this way the water 
which took part in the interaction reappears as water when the 
reaction is completed. 

Certain bodies act as carriers of chlorine in a similar way 
to the oxygen carriers. Pure nitro-benzene is practically un- 
attacked by chlorine, but in the presence of anhydrous ferric 
chloride substitution of the hydrogen by chlorine takes place ; 
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bat the ferric chloride remains nnchacged in quantity and has 
apparently taken no part in the reaction. 

When bromine is substituted for chlorine the following reac- 
tion takes place, according to A. Scheufelen ; — 

Brj + CsHsNOj + FeClj = Br.C6H,.N0, + HCl + Fea^Br 
and the analc^ons change in the case of chlorine is 

CI, + CgH^Oj + FeCI, = Cl.CsH,.NOj + HCl + FeClj.Cl. 

The chlorine of the ferric chloride unites with an atom of 
hydrogen of the benzene to form hydrochloric acid, and both 
atoms are replaced by free chlorine or bromine. All three 
bodies consequently take part in the interaction. 

The numerous and varied forms of fermentation were formerly 
regarded as cases of catalytic action. It was believed that 
simple contact with the ferment, e.g. yeast, brought about the 
decomposition of the fermentable substance, sugar. Fermenta- 
tion is now considered to be due to the action of minute living 
organisms, which devour the fermentable substance for their 
nourishment and excrete the decomposition products. The 
yeast ferment feeds on sugar and produces carbon dioxide 
and alcohol. The process is much more complicated than was 
formerly supposed to be the case. 

This example, taken trom a large class of similar phenomena, 
clearly shows that those changes which were formerly described 
as the result of contact action must be generally regarded as 
the interaction of three or raore different bodies, or are even 
much more complex reactions. Berzelius explained this daas 
of phenomena by the hypothesis of a special catalytic force con- 
tained in those substances which apparently take no part in the 
interaction. This hypothesis is now known to be unnecessary 
and superfluous. 

§ 123. Kinetic Natnre of Affinity. — An examination of the 
various forms of chemical change as described in the preceding 
paragraphs leads of necessity to the conclusion that the hypo- 
thesis of an attractive force known as affinity, such as was 
formerly accepted and even sarvives to the present time, is of 
little or no use in explaining chemical phenomena. 

We might conclnde from the fact that cupric sulphate is 
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rednced to a cnprons Bait by salphnrons acid that salphtu-ons 
acid has a stronger affinity for oxygen than copper has in the 
form of cuprous oxide ; we should conBequeutly expect that 
cuprous oxide will take up oxygen from the air less readily than 
sulphoTouB acid does. As obserration shows that the reveiBe is 
the case, we come to the conclusion that this view of the 
matter is incorrect ; nor is the explanation satisfactory in many 
other cases. We have gradually receded from the idea of a 
static state of equilibrium of the atoms brought about by their 
powers of aflGnity, and we now consider the atoms, and the 
molecules which are built up of atoms, as particles in an active 
state of movement. Their relations to each other are essentially 
determined by the magnitude and form of their movements. 
Chemical theories grow more and more kinetic, and although, 
partly from habit and partly from want of a better expedient, 
tte existence of an attractive lorce between the atoms is 
frequently used in explaining chemical phenomena, this only 
happens in the conviction that this hypothetical aflGnity is 
merely an expression for the real though imperfectly known 
cause of the internal cohesion of chemical compounds. 
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